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PART I 


Introduction 


CHAPTER ONE 
AKG 


Al-Kindi and Kindi Studies: 


A Résumé 


THE NAME oF Abi Yisuf Ya‘qib ibn Ishaq: al-Kindi, 
“the philosopher of the Arabs”, is well known to students of 
Islamic culture, and recent years have seen a number of stu- 
dies devoted to him. We need not, therefore, rehearse in de- 
tail the facts of al-Kindi’s life and accomplishments, presented 
originally by Ibn al-Nadim and others.! It is enough to say 
that al-Kindi was born probably in Kufah toward the end of 
the eighth Christian century or beginning of the ninth, during 
the tenure of his father, Ishaq ibn al-Sabbah, as governor 
there. The family was used to holding important positions, 
tracing its lineage back to the kings of the South Arabian tribe 
of Kindah, and counting among its ancestors a Companion 
of the Prophet. | 

Al-Kindi began his education at either Kufah or Basrah, 
and completed it at Baghdad, the centers of culture of his 
day. He became well known in the ‘Abbasid capital as a scho- 
lar and physician, enjoyed the patronage of the caliphs al- 
Ma’min and al-Mu‘tasim, and was appointed tutor of the 
latter’s son Ahmad. In this favorable environment he pursued 
his many-faceted studies,?, becoming a famous and even le- 
gendary figure. For some reason, however (the sources are 
not completely satisfactory), al-Kindi fell from favor in the 
time of the caliph al-Mutawakkil, his large private library 
was confiscated and he was apparently beaten. Though the 
library was subsequently restored to him, al-Kindi never 
regained a position of official eminence, and died in Baghdad 
about A.D. 870. 

Recent studies have served to fill out the social and cultural 
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background of the times in which al-Kindi lived, allowing us 
to view him in proper perspective, and to appreciate the 
drama that is contained in even such a thumbnail sketch of 
his life as has just been given. Thus, from our knowledge of 
the transmission of philosophical studies from the world of 
late Greek thought to the major intellectual centers of the 
eighth and ninth centuries in Iraq (mostly through a Syriac 
Christian intermediary),* we can place al-Kindi at or near 
the beginning of a philosophical current that remained vital 
in the Islamic world for some centuries thereafter. 

Al-Kindi’s “audience” would have been composed of 
members of the caliph’s family and other aristocrats, fellow 
scholars, students and theologians of every persuasion. That 
many of these, particularly the Muslims, would have had 
trouble following him may be inferred externally from the 
fact that the Arabic texts upon which he bases his views 
were recent—in some cases very recent—translations;* and 
internally, from the juxtaposition throughout his writing of 
relatively sophisticated arguments with elementary definitions 
and discussions. Al-Kindi was not, of course, operating in a 
philosophical vacuum, and Christian theologians in particular 
would have been familiar with many of his ideas.® Yet it is clear, 
from the dedications to many of his treatises and from the 
introductory comments to such treatises as On First Philosophy 
and the paraphrase of Ptolemy’s Almagest,® that al-Kindi 
was addressing himself primarily to his fellow Muslims, for 
most of whom his teachings provided a philosophical initia- 
tion. 

That these teachings were not necessarily well received 
may be deduced from the special pleading with which al- 
Kindi occasionally introduces his treatises (e.g., On First 
Philosophy); and we may be certain that he had to struggle 
against suspicious and hostile attitudes to philosophy, viewed 
as part of the new, secular and “foreign” culture that was 
anathema to more traditional circles.?, Among these may be 
counted not only extreme traditionalists such as Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, but the more rationally oriented Mu‘tazilah as well. 
Al-Kindi’s relationship to this latter group—which is ex- 
amined in some detail in chapter three of the introduction 
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below—is complicated by the politicization of faith and 
scholarship that followed the establishment of the Mihnak 
in A.H. 218/A.D. 833.8 Under the sanction of that institution, 
and in the name of rational faith, the Mu‘tazilah persecuted 
with varying intensity, but at times great cruelty, saintly 
jurists as well as simple soldiers.® 

This inquisition, in turn, ought to be seen against a back- 
ground of competing social and ethnic forces,!° among which, 
however, it is difficult to locate al-Kindi. It would seem that, 
though an Arabian aristocrat, he is to be placed with the 
largely non-Arab forces that introduced secular studies into 
Islamic society ; however, there is no conclusive evidence that 
he identified socially or politically with any particular group 
or religious sect. His misfortunes under al-Mutawakkil were 
apparently due more to personal intrigue or to a general 
change of intellectual orientation at court, than to his religious 
beliefs. 

A similar ambiguity surrounds al-Kindi’s personality. 
Although he is often described as avaricious,! the newly- 
discovered material from al-Sijistani’s Swan al-Hikmah shows 
him to be virtuous as well as wise.!* Clearly, the last word on 
al-Kindi the man has yet to be written, and he stands out as 
an interesting figure about whom we should wish to know 
more. | 

This wish has been partially granted, in the field of al-Kin- 
di’s philosophical pursuits, with the publication of an appre- 
ciable number of his treatises. To the collection of Latin 
translations of al-Kindi treatises edited by A. Nagy in the 
last century,!® Richard Walzer has added two masterly 
textual analyses;!* and M.‘A.H. Abi Ridah has published a 
two-volume edition of twenty-five of al-Kindi’s philosophical 
treatises, accompanied by a lengthy introductory general 
evaluation as well as individual introductions to each trea- 
tise.15 From these and other sources,'* a picture of al-Kindi the 
philosopher has emerged which balances somewhat the shal- 
low, often negative judgement passed upon him by earlier 
philosophers and bibliographers.!? True, his logic is not ana- 
lytical and his philosophy not particularly consistent; yet 
there is no denying his erudition and industriousness, his 
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attempt to comprehend and convey past philosophies as 
parts of an essentially unified tradition, and his desire to 
select from this tradition that which would make for a viable 
philosophy in an Islamic society. 


CHAPTER TWO 
AKG 


On First Philosophy 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION: A DESCRIPTION 


THE ARABIC TEXT OF On First Philosophy (FP in later 
references) is found among the manuscripts of the codex 
Aya Sofya 4832 (no. 23, pp. 43a-53a).1 Hellmut Ritter has 
described the codex as being in a format of 22 x 12 cm., on 
dark brown paper of 32 lines to the page, the manuscripts 
being written in an angular, nearly entirely unpointed 
Naskhi-Kufi hand of the 5th century A.H./11th century A.D.? 

Since Ritter’s discovery of this codex, two editions of the 
Arabic text of FP have appeared: a problematic edition by 
A. al-Ahwani, and a careful, scholarly work by M. ‘A.H. 
Abi Ridah.? No translation has hitherto appeared in any 
language, Western or Eastern, though a rough, preliminary 
edition and Italian translation was prepared by Michelangelo 
Guidi and Richard Walzer over thirty years ago, which Dr. 
Walzer kindly allowed me to consult. The translation offered 
herein has benefited from all these earlier readings of the 
manuscript. 

Abii Ridah’s edition (AR in later references) has been used 
as the primary reference for the translation, with all manus- 
cript peculiarities which are not mentioned by Abi Ridah, 
as well as all deviations from his reading of the manuscript, 
mentioned in the apparatus below the translation. Reference 
is also made there to al-Ahwani’s readings (AH), where they 
appear superior to AR or equally plausible. 

My translation frequently differs with the determination 
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of sentences and paragraphs established by AR, a difference 
which is left unremarked in the apparatus but which the rea- 
der familiar with Arabic will immediately notice. While 
attempting a faithful, literal translation wherever possible, I 
have had at times to restructure al-Kindi’s long, involved 
sentences, so that the English reader will find them compre- 
hensible. The notes in the commentary should, hopefully, 
clarify any remaining awkwardness in the translation. The 
commentary itself is rather detailed, for besides elucidating 
al-Kindi’s presentation of the argument in FP, it compares 
his remarks there with those he makes in other treatises, and 
relates his work wherever possible to the Greek sources which 
he helped introduce into Islamic thought. 

While references to many of al-Kindi’s other treatises 
abound in the commentary, detailed textual comparisons are 
made with such cognate texts as his treatises “On the Unity 
of God and the Finiteness of the Body of the World” (UG) ; 
“An Explanation of the Finiteness of the Body of the World” 
(EF); and “On the Essence of that which cannot be Infinite 
and that of which Infinity can be Predicated” (OZ). In 
addition, the treatise “On the Definitions and Descriptions 
of Things” (AR I: 165-180), offers many an important com- 
parison with FP. Among the Greek works used by al-Kindi in 
Arabic translation, that done of the Metaphysics by al-Kindi’s 
contemporary Astat provides particularly intriguing textual 
comparisons.® 

A brief summary of the contents of FP is as follows: 


CHAPTER 1 (AR 97-105) 


Al-Kindi begins the treatise by expressing homage to the 
caliph to whom the book is dedicated, al-Mu‘tasim Billah. 
He then immediately introduces his subject by extolling phi- 
losophy as the greatest and most noble human art, since it 
seeks to know the true nature of things. Knowledge of things 
is considered dependent upon knowledge of their causes, the 
ultimate cause of all being the “True One”, knowledge of 
whom is “First Philosophy”. 

The four (Aristotelian) causes are described and related to 
four types of inquiry and to substance. The difficulty of ob- 
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taining all the truth evokes recognition of the joint effort re- 
quired in philosophy, and gratitude for the efforts of all pre- 
vious philosophers, the use of whose work al-Kindi fully 
(though in general terms) acknowledges. He is opposed, how- 
ever, to those who do not appreciate the philosophical tradi- 
tion, and who subscribe to other standards and methods of 
truth; impugning their motives, he calls for their ouster from 
positions of religious leadership within the community. The 
true message of faith is compatible with philosophy, he con- 
tends, claiming that one must know philosophy if only to be 
able to refute the necessity of knowing it. The chapter conclu- 
des with an invocation of Divine assistance in the task of 
establishing proof of the Divinity (i.e., existence) and unity 
of God. 


CHAPTER 2 (AR 106-122) 


Al-Kindi begins the chapter with a comparison of sensory 
and intellectual perception, the latter of which is deemed su- 
perior. A spatial example is chosen to illustrate the nature of 
a necessary intellectual perception; leading al-Kindi to assert 
belief in the finiteness of the universe, on the principle of the 
impossibility of something being infinite in actuality. 

Returning to different kinds of perception, al-Kindi em- 
phasizes the need to use the appropriate method in investi- 
gating a particular subject, not, e.g., confusing probable with 
demonstrative arguments in mathematics. 

This leads al-Kindi to assert the principles with which he 
works in FP: they refer firstly to the concept of an eternal 
being, clarifying the meaning of the term logically and relating 
it to a unique being; and secondly, to basic ideas of corporeal 
equality and inequality, founded on the laws of identity, con- 


. tradiction, and the excluded middle. Working with these 


latter principles, al-Kindi offers a number of arguments to 
prove that a body, and its properties of time and motion, can- 
not be infinite in actuality. While establishing the necessity 
for a finite universe, he also shows that it could not, in ordina- 
ry physical terms, either have come from nothing or have been 
in a state of rest before motion. - 
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CHAPTER 3 (AR 123-143) 


The chapter opens with an examination and rejection of the 
concepts of auto-causation, and of an essence as separate from 
the substance of which it is the essence. These latter terms 
are related to one or another of the: predicables, which are 
defined. These predicables—the genus, species, individual (!), 
specific difference, property and common accident—then 
serve as the subjects for a detailed discussion of the ways 
in which “one” is predicated, al-Kindi showing that in each 
case the predicable is not “essentially”’ one.? The accidental 
unity in everything is taken as indicative of the existence of an 
external agent which imposes unity from without upon the 
predicable and related quantities, the agent possessing unity 
essentially. 

The nature of everything in our experience is shown to 
require elements of both unity and multiplicity (i.e., plurality), 
the assumption of either existing alone in something leading 
to absurd conclusions, which al-Kindi works out in detail 
for both. The necessary association in everything of unity and 
multiplicity is seen as requiring a cause which cannot be simi- 
lar to it in any way and must be an absolute unity. 


CHAPTER 4 (AR 143-162) 


Absolute unity is shown as not found in anything possessing 
quantity, size being relative. Nothing is absolutely large or 
small, not even the number 2.. The possibility of 1 being a 
number is examined and ultimately rejected, it being viewed 
as the element of number, multiple in its relation to numbers. 
Relative sizes are applicable only to other members of the 
same genus, diverse examples being given. 

_ The True One, it is reiterated, has no genus and cannot be 
compared with anything. It is eternal and absolutely one, and 
al-Kindi describes it in terms of what it is not. It is not com- 
parable to any of the predicables and does not possess any 
physical properties whatsoever. The True One is likewise 
neither soul nor intellect, both of which are considered mul- 
tiple and not essentially one. Comparison with other things is 
further excluded by the insistence that the True One is nei- 
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ther synonymous nor homonymous with anything, and its 
unity is one neither through number, form, genus, or analogy. 

The True One is, therefore, a unique being, absolutely and 
essentially one, responsible through an emanative power for 
the unity which exists in other things accidentally, but which 
unity is not part of the being of the True One. The True One 
thus causes everything to come to be, the ultimate cause of the 
unity of all being; and also causes the creation of the world 
from nothing, being uniquely capable of initiating movement. 
Without unity objects would perish, the True One thus 
responsible also for the continuing existence of the world. 

Al-Kindi concludes the treatise (or, strictly speaking, the 
first part of it, which is the only part extant) with mention of 
the True One’s creative, emanative and powerful nature, 
having shown that the unity (and thus the existence) of all 
else is “metaphorical”. 


AN ANALYSIS 


ANY ATTEMPT to make philosophical sense of an al-Kindi 
treatise is often complicated by an abbreviated style, in which 
the premises of arguments may be missing,® important terms 
may be used without being defined,® and whole “treatises” 
can consist of a few pages.!° This shortcoming is “balanced”’, 
as it were, by redundant passages and treatises,!! and by 
repetitive arguments which seek to establish a universal pro- 
position by offering the same proof in formulaic type state- 
ments for each member of a class.!* 

These stylistic characteristics indicate that al-Kindi’s philo- 
sophical works ought to be read not as self-contained pieces, 
but in conjunction with one another. We ought, perhaps, to 
view each kitab and risdlah of his as part of a continuing lecture 
series addressed to a small and select audience, for whose phi- 
losophical inexperience or skepticism he made allowance by 
providing an oral commentary, as well as by referring to his 
other written works.!* It is this hypothesis of a semi-private 
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and semi-oral tradition which may best account for the unsat- 
isfactory state of al-Kindi’s written corpus, much of which 
was probably not only published and titled after its author’s 
death,’* but also collected and given its “definitive” shape 
then. 

If one can claim a certain philosophical credibility for 
those Kindian treatises which are in their present form essen- 
tially fragmentary, certainly the same can be said for al-Kin- 
di’s major philosophical treatise, fi al-Falsafah al-Ula, a work 
which exhibits the awareness and concerns of one who was 
both a professing Muslim and a committed philosopher. 
The treatise opens with a celebration and explanation of the 
philosophical pursuit, which I have translated as follows.}® 

Indeed, the human art which is highest in degree and 
most noble in rank is the art of philosophy, the definition 
of which is knowledge of the true nature of things, insofar 
as is possible for man. The aim of the philosopher is, as 
regards his knowledge,/to attain the truth, and as regards 
his action, to act truthfully; not that the activity is endless, 
for we abstain and the activity ceases, once we have reached 
the truth. We do not find the truth we are seeking without 
finding a cause; the cause of the existence and continuance 
of everyting is The True One, in that each thing which 
has being has truth. The True One exists necessarily, and 
therefore beings exist./The noblest part of philosophy and 
the highest in rank is the First Philosophy, i.e., knowledge 
of the First Truth Who is the cause of all truth. 

This passage makes it clear that the theoretical aim of the 
philosopher is to “attain the truth”, which is ultimately “the 
First Truth Who is the cause of all truth”. Such a remark 
may lead one to think of the Neoplatonic emphasis upon a 
single source of all being;!* and looking to Plotinian models, 
certain obscurities in this and subsequent passages of FP be- 
come clear. Thus, the relation between being and truth, inad- 
equately stated above, assumes that all beings owe their 
existence to the necessary existence of the True One;}? the 
combination and ultimate identity of being and truth in His 
nature being responsible for their particular occurrences and 
correlations in this world. 
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It is significant, however, that al-Kindi does not detail this 
causal relationship, and that he does not develop the notion 
of the identity of truth and being. For the Neoplatonic doctri- 
ne of emanation posits an unbroken chain of being,?® while its 
epistemology leads to a mystic unity with the One;?® doctrines 
which al-Kindi eschews.2° Indeed, the qualifications and 
physical limitations put upon the philosophical endeavor 
already in this opening paragraph seem designed to proclaim 
al-Kindi’s awareness of the limitations—as well as possibili- 
ties—of philosophy. 

It is, again, the Neoplatonic background which makes 
sense of al-Kindi’s use of “cause” in the above quotation, 
since he follows this passage with another which stresses 
that there are just four causes, the well known Aristotelian 
“material”, “formal”, “efficient”, and “final” causes;?! and 
al-Kindi states clearly that every cause must be one or the 
other of these. This, however, apparently means every cause 
except for the “first cause’? which contains all the others and 
is pre-eminent in everything.”* 

Granting this, however, one must also admit that al-Kindi 
proceeds to ignore this sense of cause for most of the treatise, 
and that he remains instead within the Aristotelian frame- 
work of causality. Within this framework he attempts to 
prove that nothing but God is essentially one. One sees an am- 
bivalent usage of terminology, al-Kindi alluding to Neoplato- 
nic doctrine but not really justifying it or working with it.?° 

This employment of a term in a unique, absolute sense is 
particularly noticeable with “the One”, since al-Kindi finds 
against the existence of an absolute one just prior to his adop- 
tion of such a concept in relation to God.** Ordinarily, al- 
Kindi feels, there is no quantity or number that is so large 
that it cannot in theory be larger, nor so small that it cannot 
be smaller. Al-Kindi does at first make a mathematical excep- 
tion to this rule, claiming that the number “two” is the lowest 
numerical limit, on the grounds that the term “‘one”’ is a unit 
of quantity and does not possess quantity itself, which “num- 
bers” must.*® Two is, at the same time, admitted to be double 
the one, and therefore not absolutely small. In admitting 
this, however, “one” is brought into a quantifiable relation- 
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ship, and its exclusion from number seems ultimately arbi- 
trary. This impression is reinforced later in the treatise, 
when al-Kindi says that the numerically one is, through its 
position as the measure of all things, also multiple. 

Al-Kindi was probably attracted to the idea of a non-nume- 
rical “one” in part because of the similarity of this concept 
with that of the “True One”: separate from number, “one” is 
yet the base of all numbers; not a quantity, it is not not a quan- 
tity. It is the device whereby enumeration, quantification, in 
short, knowledge of this world becomes possible. So too with 
the First Cause, the “True One”: while viewed as the source 
and guarantor of all being and becoming, it is explicitly divor- 
ced from them: while certainly not unrelated to the world, 
neither is the “True One” related in any demonstrable sense. 
Nothing is to be predicated of the “True One” whatsoever, 
not even, as we have seen, numerical oneness. It is at most a 
homonym, though al-Kindi does not admit even this much.2? 

Yet, despite its philosophical ambiguity, al-Kindi refers 
—albeit seldom—to the “True One”, as he does to “The 
First” and “The Eternal” (which is said to have “being” and 
to be “‘self-subsistent”’).?° His use of these terms is certainly 
not careless nor could he be using them merely as homonyms. 
The thrust of his entire conceptual system depends upon the 
positing of an essentially unified, independent source of all 
reality; even as his logic undermines credibility in such an 
entity as rationally defensible.2® 

Similarly, al-Kindi establishes at one point in FP that the 
motion of the universe could neither have begun from nothing 
—since, assuming the impossibility of creatio ex nihilo, an 
external prior body would have to be posited as the source of 
motion, and this would lead to an inadmissible infinite re- 
gression—nor could the motion have begun from a prior 
state of rest, since there would be no reason for a change to 
motion.®° This indicates that al-Kindi was certain that there 
is no strictly philosophical explanation, at least not along 
Aristotelian lines, for the origin of motion and matter, in 
which he believed. 

It is the equivocal use of terms that enables al-Kindi to 
resolve physical problems with non-physical concepts; which, 
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however, he couches in physical terminology. Yet however 
few the epithets used to describe God in physical relation with 
the world, they are too many in terms of al-Kindi’s own 
argument. The via negativa can lead only to a Deus Negativus or 
Absconditus; a Creator—the one non-philosophical term 
al-Kindi uses—about whom, however, we know nothing.*} 

This problem is sensed by al-Kindi, though he was certainly 
not aware how ultimately self-defeating his negative approach 
is. It is the emanationist structure—barely mentioned in this 
treatise—which is intended, as we have seen, to bridge this 
cognitive and ontological gap. It is therefore suprising to 
find that al-Kindi borrows so little explicit doctrine from the 
major work of Neoplatonism, Plotinus’ Enneads; the para- 
phrase of which he is credited with having “corrected” 
—aslahahu—for al-Mu‘tasim Billah.*? 

Indeed, after some initial resemblance between the two 
works,** textual parallels with the Theology suggest themselves 
only towards the end of FP, when background knowledge of 
the former work can clarify al-Kindi’s position. 

Thus his description of the relation of the “True One” to 
“caused” or “accidental”’ unity, i.e., the relation of God to the 
world, revolves around the words “unity”, “being”, and 
“emanation”, wahdah, huwiyah, and fayd. It is, al-Kindi con- 
tends, by some (unexplored) emanative process that qualified- 
ly “unified” things “come to be” from the absolutely unified 
Being.*4 

Now the Theology of Aristotle is primarily a detailed exami- 
nation of this very structure of emanation, describing the va- 
rious universal hypostases of intellect, soul and nature, and 
analysing their relation to each other and to the One. The 
fact that al-Kindi virtually ignores this world of intelligible 
entities probably reflects his unresolved relationship to the 
Neoplatonic metaphysic. He is, however, congenial to the 
tdea of emanation if not to the details, and receptive to the 
terminological shell of Neoplatonism, while altering its inner 
meaning. Thus he apparently treats the process of “coming to 
be’’ (as distinct from the act of the Divine agent) as equivalent 
to physical generation, since he views practically all “being” 
as multiple, hence divisible, and perishable. However, in the 
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equivalent Theology passage, which treats of the relation bet- 
ween “the first cause and the things which originate from it”’, 
huwiyah is considered as the first emanation which “gushes 
forth” —inbajasa—from The One; and from it the univer- 
sal intellect and subsequent entities are formed.*> In other 
words, huwiyah is treated in the Theology as a creative principle 
emanating from the One, though the One is, as such, above it. 
Al-Kindi, I suggest, may well be reacting against this idea, 
even as he uses the terms, claiming that the True One’s Unity 
is His Being, which Being is never in any way shared by the 
rest of creation, though it owes its being, somehow, to the Being 
of the One. 

Thus al-Kindi’s use of the Theology and—possibly— 
related writings is very circumspect; apparently he rejects 
Neoplatonic ontology but is drawn to its view of the trans- 
cendent One Who is, nevertheless, the Creator.** 

We ought, therefore, to locate al-Kindi’s philosophy within 
a more narrowly Aristotelian framework, particularly as it 
is clear that he is modeling his First Philosophy to a large 
extent after parts of the Metaphysics. Indeed, al-Kindi’s 
opening remarks read like a paraphrase of certain chapters in 
Alpha Elatton. We know, moreover, that al-Kindi was keenly 
interested in the Metaphysics, and that a certain Astat (or 
Eustat) translated it for him.*’ Moreover, al-Kindi openly 
states his admiration for Aristotle, and the Stagirite clearly 
is a primary moral as well as intellectual influence upon him.* 
Nevertheless, certain extra, even anti-Aristotelian conclusions 
are meant to be drawn from the First Philosophy, though al- 
Kindi does not spell them out in great detail. 

There is an indication of this ambivalent attitude to Aris- 
totelian teachings already in the opening remarks of “First 
Philosophy’’, even, one may say, in the very choice of such 
a title. For al-Kindi prefers, in First Philosophy as in his 
other writings, to discuss that aspect of Metaphysics which 
Aristotle called copia, viz., the general principles of all 
being, +d dv Hév.8® He thereby in effect ignores the exis- 
tence of separate and unmovable substances, i.e., the area of 
“Theology” as defined and developed by Aristotle in the 
Metaphysics also.4° Thus, though he calls his treatise al-Falsafah 
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al-Ola, using Aristotle’s third designation of Metaphysics, al- 
Kindi treats “First Philosophy’, unlike Aristotle, as cogia 
removed from QeoAo0ytxh.*! This is apparent in spite of the 
above quoted remarks regarding “First Philosophy”’ as ““knowl- 
edge of the First Truth Who is the cause of all truth”; and 
other introductory comments in the same vein, such as his 
statement that, “Knowledge of the first cause has truthfully 
been called ‘First Philosophy’, since all the rest of philosophy 
is contained in its knowledge. The first cause is, therefore, the 
first in nobility, the first in genus, the first in rank with res- 
pect to that the knowledge of which is most certain; and the 
first in time, since it is the cause of time.’’#* 

By hailing knowledge of the “First Truth” and the “First 
Cause” as “First Philosophy”, al-Kindi, it could be thought, 
is within the Aristotelian @8eoAoyiKh tradition, even if the for- 
mulation has a Neoplatonic ring. Yet these statements are 
not followed up by any examination of the “first cause”’ or 
“first truth” per se whatsoever, or by an analysis of any sepa- 
rate and unmovable substance; instead we are given a work 
devoted to general principles of causation and “truth”, 
1.e., being. 

Al-Kindi may thus be telling us that all we can know about 
the first Truth, i.e., God, is that our knowledge of all else is 
not applicable to Him; or, more positively put, He is what the 
world is not. Of course the possibility exists that al-Kindi 
discussed “First Philosophy” as @eoAoyiKh in the lost second 
part of the book;*? yet the absence in his other writings of a 
philosophical analysis of this topic along either Aristotelian 
or Neoplatonic lines, makes this unlikely. Most probably al- 
Kindi felt that his arguments concerning the finite and con- 
tingent nature of the universe forced one to certain conclu- 
sions about the existence and nature of the Creator; and that 
this indirect approach was the only method philosophically 
feasible for a “First Philosophy”. 

Philosophical “feasibility” or validity is indeed a primary 
criterion for al-Kindi, and Aristotelian texts and commenta- 
ries provide the authority for the instruction in methodology, 
definition of terms, and logical rules which we find in 
First Philosophy. Al-Kindi in fact accepts most of Aristotle’s 
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arguments for contingent substances as found in the Meta- 
physics (and Physics), viz., that form and matter, actuality and 
potentiality, are primarily attributes of a substance;** that 
time and movement also exist only in relation to substance, 
as functions of a body;** and that, while a causal sequence 
must be invoked to explain physical relations, an infinite 
causal regression is impossible.‘® 

Aristotle exempts time and motion from this last generali- 
zation, as he considers them, by the definition of their natures, 
to be eternal; entailing, thereby, the positing of an eternal 
body which, while spatially finite, is eternally in motion. 
This in turn allows Aristotle to posit the existence of an eternal 
first cause, the unmoved mover.‘? Al-Kindi, however, rejects 
this basic exception of the nature of time and motion.** He 
rather views them, like everything else, as possessing infinity 
in potentiality in the sense, apparently, of a fanciful, hypo- 
thetical possibility only; and he emphasizes that in actualzty 
nothing is and nothing could be infinite. Everything is subject, 
al-Kindi argues, to quantification and hence limitation. Far 
from dragging body with them into eternity, time and motion 
are always confined by an actual body to finite, measurable 
dimensions. In effect one cannot speak of time, motion or 
body in isolation from each other, al-Kindi insists, in actuality 
they are mutually dependent concepts which refer to finite 
corporeal and therefore perishable being. 

Al-Kindi proceeds to belabor this doctrine of “conceptual 
reciprocity” in chapters 3 and 4 of First Philosophy, partly 
using a method and discussing a problem.along lines enuncia- 
ted by Plato in his Parmenides, and which may have reached 
al-Kindi from some Neoplatonic or possibly Middle Platonic 
source, as some scholars have suggested.4® Thus we find al- 
Kindi arguing for the necessary existence of unity and plura- 
lity in all things and in all concepts. Nothing is itself by 
itself, i.e., essentially one, and the world is characterized by 
an apparently accidental combination, in themselves and 
together, of subjects and predicates. 

Now in arguing against Aristotle’s idea of an eternal world, 
al-Kindi offers an actual finite world which requires a first, 
non-finite cause; one, however, which he is unable to present 
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within the confines of Aristotelian philosophy, since he rejects 
Aristotle’s move in the direction of separate, unmovable forms 
which yet serve as the cause of eternal motion. In his discussion 
of the one and the many, al-Kindi again refutes the possibility 
of separate and independent, hence eternal existents. Yet the 
very “accidental” existence of substances legitimizes for him 
the affirmation of a prior “essential” existent, i.e., a being 
which is completely “one”; even though the nature of such 
an existent is beyond the competence of philosophical dis- 
course. Hence al-Kindi’s argument concludes with a meta- 
phorical use of descriptive terms, borrowing, at least partially, 
from the Neoplatonic vision of the One, which, while the 
source for all becoming, is beyond Aristotelian distinctions 
and analysis. Al-Kindi, however, is not willing—or able— 
to detail the relation of this One to the world; it is enough, 
he feels, to have “proved”’ that the world needed the Creator 
Who is the True One.®° 

Al-Kindi’s Aristotelianism, then, like his Neoplatonism, 
is tempered with other intellectual currents, some of which 
are discussed in Chapter 3 of the introduction below. The 
most significant of his deviations from Aristotle and the 
Peripatetic tradition are his rejection of an eternal universe, 
achieved in part by a highly qualified attitude to the concept 
of potentiality ;5! and, relatedly, his assertion of what amounts 
to a fifth kind of causality, that produced by God and most 
evident in the act of creation from nothing.®? This in turn 
leads to regarding all other causes and actions, and the unity 
of all substances, as “metaphorical”, a perspective on this 
world which, if not representative of al-Kindi’s total view, is 
yet foreign to Aristotelian thought. 

‘It is the Neoplatonic tradition in philosophy, as well as 
Christian and Islamic theological perspectives, which here 
make their contribution to al-Kindi’s thought. Other in- 
fluences are at work as well, those inspired by Hellenistic 
philosophical commentaries and late Greek mathematical 
works. Indeed, in discussing the one and the many and in 
defining number in First Philosophy, al-Kindi blends dialecti- 
cal philosophy and mathematics, an approach that is not 
uncommon for the Neoplatonic tradition.** His specific treat- 
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ment of number, moreover,®4 shows him as familiar with 
_ arithmetical theory, and raises the possibility of his having 
used an arithmetical source here; which possibility is rendered 
more plausible by our knowledge of his other work.5> More- 
over, his pupil, Abii Sulayman Rabi’ ibn Yahy4, wrote a 
paraphrase to Nichomachus of Gerasa’s Introduction to Arith- 
metic,®* in which he often acknowledges his teacher’s views. 

Nevertheless, a comparison of our text and Nichomachus’ 
yields little by way of specific comparisons. Even the particu- 
larly arithmetical passages of FP seem to be derived from 
secondary sources, probably from some such discussion as is 
found in the introduction to the Jsagoge commentaries, a 
source al-Kindi uses elsewhere in this work.5? Certain re- 
marks concerning both books would seem to be in order, 
however, for al-Kindi may be reacting to Nichomachus’ 
text indirectly; and, as we shall see, may be following some 
outline of the work which is later reflected in the Rasa’il 
Ikhwan al-Safa’. 

While al-Kindi would have been in sympathy generally 
with Nichomachus’ description of philosophy as concerned 
with the knowledge of eternal beings,®* he would not have 
agreed with Nichomachus’ positing of the elements of number, 
the monad and dyad, as such beings, or with his equally 
Neo-Pythagorean assumption of the existence of universal, 
eternal numerical patterns by which the world is ordered.** 
It is only with Nichomachus’ identification of the monad and 
dyad with the same and the other, the one and the many, 
viewing number as equivalent to form,®® that al-Kindi 
would have been more sympathetic (though he would not 
have granted an independent existence to such principles) ; 
for al-Kindi too proclaims the necessity of positing both unity 
and multiplicity, the one and the many together in all things, 
and, like Nichomachus, he considers the one as more basic 
than the many.®! =~ 

However, as Nichomachus himself points out, the concept 
of the same and the other, the divisible and indivisible, are 
pte-Socratic and are found in Plato,®? so that al-Kindi’s 
familiarity with these themes cannot be traced specifically 
to Nichomachus’ Introduction. Moreover, the emphasis upon 
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the one as the original element and cause of all is, as we have 
seen, a tenet of Neoplatonism. 

There is, nevertheless, an additional point that is worth 
mentioning in considering the possible relation between 
Nichomachus and al-Kindi. In his Theologomena Arithmeticae, 
Nichomachus explicitly compares the monad to God; as He is 
scminally in all things, so the monad is in all numerical 
forms (i.e., in all things). Now, while al-Kindi’s views on 
the relation of the numerical one to number may evoke in the 
reader an analogy with God’s relation to the world,® al-Kin- 
di is quite emphatic in denying any real comparison between 
the two, his True One being considered as completely unique 
and having nothing in common with the rest of creation. 
In making this point, and in being concerned with the entire _ 
question of the nature of number, al-Kindi may be reflecting 
an awareness of Nichomachus’ position, and a reaction to it. 

It is interesting to note that the encyclopedia composed 
by the Ikhwan al-Safa’ roughly 100 years after al-Kindi’s 
death, compares the Creator’s relation to all beings to that 
of the number one’s relation to other numbers;®* and that in 
general the first chapter of the work, “On Numbers”’, is fre- 
quently indebted to Nichomachus’ Introduction to Arithmetic.** 
The authors of the Rasa’il state explicitly, however, that num- 
bers do not have an independent existence, indeed that com- 
plete knowledge of their various subdivisions leads to the 
realization that all are accidents whose being and existenc 
is to be located only in the soul. Thus one is led, in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, from number to the soul.®? 

Al-Kindi, of course, has a similar view as that of the Jkhwan 
regarding the accidental nature of numbers; and, more 
than they profess, of the accidental nature of soul too.** It 
may not be merely coincidental that he proceeds, shortly 
after a discussion of the numerical one, to a discussion of the 
soul, soon continuing from there to the highest subject of all 
theoretical science, the nature of God. In so doing, he may 
well be following a method prescribed by a source common 
to the Zkhwan and himself,*® which source had possibly already 
incorporated some of the basic views as well as arithmetical 
propositions of Nichomachus. 
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Al-Kindi and the Mu‘tazilah: 
A Reevaluation 


Ir HAS OFTEN been asserted that al-Kindi had an affinity 
for certain viewpoints of that group of rationalizing theolo- 
gians known as the M: wtazilah, and that he gave a philosophi- 
cal formulation to some of their basic tenets.’ Support for 
this assertion has been collected mostly by Walzer and Abt 
Ridah. The former, in his article “New Studies on Al-Kindi’’,* 
presents both “external” and “internal” evidence to buttress 
the claim, made in an earlier study,° that al-Kindi 1s “the 
philosopher of the Mu’tazilite theology”. The external evi- 
dence relies upon the dedications of some of al-Kindi’s trea- 
ties to the caliphs who supported the Mu’tazilah, as well as a 
number of dedications to the caliph al-Mu‘tasim’s son Ahmad, 
al-Kindi’s pupil.* 
This type of evidence at most indicates, as Walzer himself 
declares, that “al-Kindi cannot be completely at variance 
with the official Mu‘tazilite interpretation of Islam which was 
followed by the caliphs al-Ma°’mtn and al-Mu‘tasim”.> It 


would indeed have ill become al-Kindi, living in the shadow — 


of the court, to be “completely at variance” with the officially 
endorsed religious doctrine of the state. It would, moreover, 
have been gratuitously poor taste for him not to dedicate at 
least some treatises to his patrons. That he was not an Oppo- 
nent of the caliphs may indeed be deduced from these dedica- 
tions and from all we know of al-Kindi’s life; yet that he es- 
poused Mu‘tazilah doctrine in any significant way is an un- 
warranted inference from this particular source. Walzer does 
not, it should be mentioned, so infer, acknowledging that “‘it 
would be rash to build too much on information of this kind 
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unless it is supported by internal evidence” ;* and it is there- 
fore to this kind of evidence that we must next turn. 

The information here is more varied and impressive. 
Walzer quotes an intriguing passage from al-Kindi’s treatise 
“On the Number/(literally ‘Quantity’) of the Books of Aristotle” 
which mentions that the “Divine Science” (Walzer, “know- 
ledge”, SY! dal), ie. knowledge of theological matters, is 
acquired effortlessly, without preparation and instantly, 
being as such superior to “human sciences” (43L'Y! ¢ ll), ie., 
philosophy broadly conceived.? The prophets (literally, the 
“apostles” JJ!) are viewed as the recipients of this unique 
knowledge, granted them by God’s will, which distinguishes 
their nature from that of other men. 

Al-Kindi follows these remarks with an assertion, referring 
to surah 36, verses 78-82, of the inimitable supremacy of the 
rhetorical argumentation of the Qur’dn over any possible 
philosophical reasoning, the issues being such basic articles of 
faith as creation of the world from nothing and resurrection. 
Verse 82 reads, “His command, when He desires a thing, is to 
say to it ‘Be’ and it is’® (23°35 J dye ol fxs abt 151 apf Le). 
Al-Kindi interprets the statement, that God utters the word 
“be”, in a non-literal, metaphorical way, referring to the ana- 
logy of poetic metaphor as practised by pre-Islamic poets.° 
Walzer then identifies these remarks of al-Kindi with views 


truth, and the inimitability of Sacred Scripture (@ al- 
Qur’an), beliefs the Mu‘tazilah often based on philological and 
rhetorical criteria; and specifically with the denial of creative 
speech attributed to Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir (d. A.D. 825-6) 
and his pupil, Abii Miisa ‘Isa b. Sabih al-Murdar.?° 

The Mu‘tazilah, of course, were not at all unique among 
the believers in subscribing to the belief in 75d@z al-Qur’dn, 
or in the supremacy of revelation—God’s word—to any 
other kind of knowledge;1! though their approach, as charac- 
terized by the affirmation of a created Qur’dn and by their 
exegetical methods, was to qualify the dogmatic nature of 
religious beliefs by interpreting them in a more rational way.’? 
Thus al-Kindi may indeed be identified with the Mu‘tazilah 
in his use of philological and poetic criteria to achieve a non- 
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literal understanding of God’s Word; though this type of 
understanding is what one would expect from a rationally 
oriented person, one who considers himself to be a philoso- 
pher. . 

In fact, the arguments al-Kindi brings in defense of this 
Koranic passage, the truth of which he first affirms dogmati- 
cally, are philosophically rooted. They rest on the principle 
of the generation of contraries from contraries, which general 
principle is then applied to the creation of being (2!) from 
its contrary, non-being (..).1* It is this belief in creatio ex 
nihilo, held by al-Kindi alone among Islamic philosophers, 
together with his use of rational principles introduced by 
philological and rhetorical methods of tafsir in explanation 
of Islamic dogma which Walzer feels links al-Kindi quite 
securely to the Mu‘tazilah, and would indeed seem to indicate 
a strong affinity between them. 

Abii Ridah, for his part, writing on the relation between 
al-Kindi and the Mu‘tazilah in the introduction to his edition 
of al-Kindi,!4 mentions the titles of some treatises ascribed to 
him by the bibliographers; which treatises apparently dealt 
with such particularly Mu‘tazilite themes as God’s “unity” 
and “justice”.t® Abi Ridah then refers to titles of treatises 
ascribed to al-Kindi in the fields of polemics, prophecy and 
physics, subjects common to all the Mutakallimin. Unfortu- 
nately, the only treatises which are brought in support of 
this “external” evidence are On First Philosophy and the 
above-discussed treatise “On the Number of the Books of 
Aristotle’. 

Abii Ridah turns next to expressions and themes common 
to al-Kindi and all the Kalam writers of his day and later, 
particularly concerning the necessary finiteness of all things 
and their createdness.. As he mentions, however, the theolo- 
gians were not unanimous in their views concerning the 
ultimate termination of the world; and despite his general 
claims, Abii Ridah has no parallel for al-Kindi’s views on 
this subject. There is, however, no denying that al-Kindi 
shared common concerns with the Mu‘tazilah, as with all the 
Mutakallimiin, and this is often expressed in a similar vocabu- 
lary and form of expression.'® 
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Additional parallels between al-Kindi and the Mu‘tazilah 
writings emerge from H. Davidson’s recent study of medieval 
arguments for creation.!7, Davidson has shown that both al- 
Kindi and the Mu‘tazilah, as well as many other writers, used 
similar and often the same arguments, mostly derived from 
John Philoponus, to establish the doctrine of creation of the | 
universe.18 

Thus, in an adaptation of one of Philoponus’ proofs of the 
generation of the universe based on the impossibility of eternal 
motion, al-Kindi as well as al-Iskafi (d. A.D. 854) and al- 
Nazzam (d. A.D. 845) are shown to have argued that the 
present moment could never have been reached if it were 
preceded by infinite time, on the principle that an infinite 
time (or series of events) cannot be traversed ;!9 while al-Kindi, 
Abi al-Hudhayl (d. ca. A.D. 841) and al-Nazzam have 
variations, in temporal and spatial terms, of an offshoot of 
Philoponus’ contention of the impossibility of infinity, con- 
tending that what is finite in one direction must be finite in 
the other (or others) as well.2° Still other Philoponus-based 
arguments which al-Kindi uses appear in the later Mutakkal- 
limiin, and may well have been used in al-Kindi’s time as 
well. Thus al-Kindi’s argument against infinity which shows 
the absurd conclusions reached in adding to and subtracting 
from an infinite magnitude is used, in a slightly different. way, 
already by al-Nazzam;?! while al-Kindi’s statement that body, 
being necessarily associated with certain “concomitants”, 
i.e., accidents (particularly, for al-Kindi, motion and ane) 
does not precede them and is therefore as finite as they are, 
is apparently an early formulation of an argument, reportedly 
used by Abi al-Hudhayl as well, which became, in David- 

son’s words, “the standard Kalam proof for creation.”?? 

It ought to be borne in mind that these similarities of al- 
Kindi’s with the views of John Philoponus do not obviate the 
important differences which exist in the philosophies of the 
two men True, both men insist upon the finitude of time and 
motion, the corporeality and hence perishable nature of all 
body, and creation from nothing by the will of God.?*) Yet 
though al-Kindi argues, in the First Philosophy and else- 
where, for the finitude and hence corruptibility of all body,*4 
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in still other treatises, some subsequent to On First Philoso- 
phy, he apparently accepts the Aristotelian description of 
the fifth element as a simple, ceaselessly moving substance; 
and agrees with Aristotle’s description of the supra-lunar 
spheres as not having generation and corruption, being 
perfectly circular and concentric.** This means, apparently, 
that al-Kindi accepts in principle John Philoponus’ conten- 
tion that celestial and terrestrial phenomena have identical 
natures, and proves to his own satisfaction, and following 
Philoponus both directly and indirectly, that all the universe 
is subject to the same laws of finite time and space; but that 
he rejects much of the Alexandrian’s specific arguments, as 
well as his astronomical and empirical refutations of Aris- 
totle.2* Al-Kindi seems to be saying that the world, though 
not eternal, is in other respects as Aristotle said it was; except 
it need not be so and would not be so, were it not for God’s 
will.2? Put another way, it appears that al-Kindi is satisfied 
that he can prove theoretically that the world is ultimately 
finite; and, this being understood, he feels that Aristotelian 
physics, including celestial physics, can explain the pheno- 
mena of daily existence.*® 
This example of al-Kindi’s complicated relation to John 
Philoponus may help us understand his equally qualified 
position vis-a-vis the Mu‘tazilah. He has, as they do, the notion 
of the finiteness of the world and its dependance on a Creator 
who brings it into being from nothing, proving this by similar 
arguments which emphasize the accidental nature of all 
existence and, as most of the Mu‘tazilah, the impossibility of 
any sort of infinity. In addition, both al-Kindi and the 
Mu‘tazilah are concerned with the Unique Oneness of God, 
and try to limit the extent to which attributes may be predi- 
cated of Him.*® 
None of this, however, is particularly unique to the Mu‘ta- 
zilah, since in the ‘intellectual climate of ninth and tenth 
century Baghdad these themes and arguments were apparen- 
tly the common stock of most rationally inclined people. 
Thus, for example, we find the Christian encyclopaedist Job 
of Edessa (born ca. A.D. 760) referring, before al-Kindi, to a 
number of philosophical points and arguments which also 
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occur in al-Kindi; while the Jewish philosopher Saadya 
Gaon (A.D. 882-942) shortly after al-Kindi, has many of the 
very same arguments which are found in On First Philosophy 
and other al-Kindi treatises. While Davidson has shown in 
detail the striking similarities between al-Kindi and Saadya,®° 
it is worth noting the parallels with Job’s few but important 
philosophical remarks. Thus Job contrasts the “true unity”’ of 
God, due to His unique infinite nature, which admits of no in- 
crease or decrease, with the “relative unity” of everything else, 
which is finite. This finiteness is proven by the combination 
of elements—which combination circumscribes their exter- 
nal dimensions—in forming a body, the argument being 
explicity that whatever has an end (or limit in one direction) 
has also a beginning (i.e., a limit in the other [or other] 
direction[s]). This beginning, moreover, is depicted as a 
creation from nothing by the will of God, with Job quite in- 
sistent that there is no physical relation between God and His 
creation, and thus no emanative process of being.*! It is God 
also who is seen as the one agent capable of combining con- 
trary elements which by themselves are mutually antagonistic, 
an argument al-Kindi doesn’t use but which is found among 
Christian, Jewish and Islamic theologians alike, and can be 
traced to John of Damascus and the fourth century Athana- 
sius.*? Job also has the distinction between essence and acci- 
dent which is crucial to al-Kindi in chapter three of First 
Philosophy, though unlike al-Kindi he aetieduhe between 
elements which may be viewed as essences when considered 
by themselves, and as accidents when considered in relation 
to other elements, forming bodies by their relationship.* 
On the one hand, then, similarities with al-Kindi’s 
thought are not limited to the Mu‘tazilah, while on the other, 
his differences with the Mu‘tazilah, philosophical and other- 
wise, are real and significant. Thus, referring only to the 
theologians already mentioned, al-Iskafi follows his assertion 
of a necessary beginning of the world with a statement, quite 
foreign to al-Kindi, that the world, having come into being 
from an unchanging source, may be kept in existence eternal- 
ly, and that this notion of an infinity a parte post (+1 J! Y) does 
not contradict the notion of an “agent” preceding its “activity”’ 
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(Jail « Jet!) as does the view of an infinity @ parte ante (J! ¥ 
Js!).34 Al-Nazzam, on the other hand, follows his proofs 
of finiteness with the apparently contradictory assertion that 
all bodies, and the space which they traverse, are infinitely 
divisible.2° This latter notion is of course related to al-Naz- 
zam’s well known denial of the existence of atoms,** which 
existence Abii al-Hudhayl, for example, is known to have 
affirmed.?? Abt al-Hudhayl and al-Nazzam, moreover, are 
both shown to be engaged in typical Mu‘tazilah disputations 
on the question of the survival of the blessed and dammed in 
the next world.** 

Now al-Kindi has no sympathy with an atomistic physics, 
and apparently no taste for rationalizing theological dogma 
beyond the most basic beliefs, the ones most amenable to 
philosophical inquiry.3® Where he does touch on a typical 
theological issue, such as the subject of Divine attributes, he 
does so in the most general of terms, avoiding the Kaldm-type 
discussion of the corporeal attributes found in the Qur°an. 
It would seem that al-Kindi’s point of reference, his total 
perspective, is essentially different from that of the Mu‘ta- 
zilah. While they take their point of departure from the 
Qur’én and tradition and use whatever philosophical tools 
they feel are appropriate to explain and support their faith,*° 
al-Kindi, it appears, begins from a philosophical body of 
literature and tradition, accommodating it to religious doc- 
trine wherever he can and asserting religious dogma wherever 
he must, but essentially aiming for a coherent, philosophical 
affirmation of the truth. 

It is worth reexamining, in this perspective, the passage 
from al-Kindi’s treatise On the Number of the Books of Aristotle 
described above.‘ We note firstly that the entire passage 
stands in strong contrast. to.the rest of the treatise, which is a 
description of the sciences knowledge of which man—i.e., 
the average man—must have for attaining the truth; and of 
the Aristotelian corpus of writings. As though interrupting 
himself, al-Kindi assures his reader that this entire scientific 
tradition cannot compare with sacred Scripture, the philoso- 
pher cannot equal the prophet. Having said this, and given a 
few examples in support of the claim, al-Kindi then resumes 
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introducing his reader (or listener) to the scientific tradition, 
the acquisition of which he himself has mastered and which he 
clearly values most highly for all but the messengers of God. 

The impression thus received is that al-Kindi believes that 
for the likes of himself, i.e., under normal circumstances for 
all men, philosophy is the only approach to the truth and the 
philosopher the actual ideal figure. 

This impression is strengthened by careful scrutiny of 
al-Kindi’s assertion, in this passage, of prophetic superiority 
and Koranic truth; for this assertion is made from within a 
philosophical perspective and applying philosophical criteria. 
Firstly, prophetic knowledge is portrayed as superior to the 
philosophical only in degree, not in kind, the prophet 
becoming thereby a sort of extraordinarily gifted philosopher. 
Then, the revelation granted him is reformulated along philo- 
sophical lines (and cf. below, FP 104.10 and n. there), which 
reformulation is then accepted as “proof” of the Koranic 
truth. 

The reformulation of the Koranic assertion of the creation 
of the world is particularly interesting. Creation is viewed, 
as has been mentioned, as an instance of the general principle 
of the generation of contraries from contraries: as fire is from 
non-fire, warmth from non-warmth, so in general that which 
is (4) comes from that which is not ( Y), bodies from 
non-bodies and being (,~!) from non-being (.-J ).42 Now, 
inasmuch as God is viewed as responsible for the unique, 
a-temporal act of creation of matter from( nothing, so one 
could think He is also responsible, in al-Kindi’s estimation, 
for the creation of each and every contrary which also comes 
to be, in one sense at least, from its state of non-being. This 
would bring al-Kindi close to the Mu‘tazilah and general 
Kalam view of continuous Divine creation from nothing, and 
Walzer rightly notes the absence of any allusion to potentia- 
lity which would ruin this association.‘ 

However, that this is not al-Kindi’s full view may be in- 
ferred from a comparison of this passage with a remark in the 
First Philosophy to the effect that it is only the form (literally 
“predicate”, J+!) of a thing which changes and not its pri- 
mary substratum, which is called “being” (.~‘!) and which 
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is said to be eternal.44 As we must understand this use of 
“eternal” (J59!) for the primary substratum, i.c., first matter, 
there in the sense of enduring only so long as God wills, so we 
should understand the contraries here as contraries of a com- 
mon substratum. God is responsible ultimately, al-Kindi 
would say, for the creation of the entire world, including the 
creation of contrary states of being for every thing; but He is 
not really involved in the generation and destruction of each 
thing at every moment. True, al-Kindi does not wish to ex- 
pand upon potential existence, with which concept he is 
generally not happy;*® but he would not wish the reader for 
whom the treatise is intended to assume continuous Divine 
intervention in nature either, particularly since this would go 
against the basic physical world view of Aristotle with which 
al-Kindi is eager to acquaint him.** 

We may assume that al-Kindi’s approach in the (as yet) 
lost “Treatise on Unity by Exegesis” (literally ““commenta- 
ries”, ol ,p.iy t.-,J! JL) was similar to that which we find in 
this passage and in the work called An Explanation of the 
worship of the Uttermost Body and its Obedience to God.*" 
There as here religious statements are put into a non-literal, 
philosophical framework, in keeping with a physics that es- 
tablishes God as the ultimate source of all being and yet allows 
His creation an independent daily functioning. This accep- 
tance of a quasi-independent physical universe moves al-Kindi 
generally to the left of a Mu‘tazilah tradition which sees God as 
continuously involved with the world and intimately responsi- 
ble for the physical survival of each of its parts; in Aristotelian 
terms, the efficient as well as final cause of the universe. 

That al-Kindi distinguishes between these two roles is 
evident, further, from his treatise On the True, First, Perfect 
Agent and the Deficient Agent which is (an Agent) Metaphorically.** 
However much he wishes to qualify the nature of agents other 
than God, al-Kindi clearly ascribes to created beings the 
immediate responsibility for acting upon other beings, God 
being the remote (i.e., final) cause of all but the first created 
being. In his treatise On the Explanation of the Active Proximate 
Cause of Generation and Corruption,*® al-Kindi singles out the 
sun and moon as the immediate proximate causes of genera- 
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tion and corruption in the sub-lunar world; their creation, in 
turn, being due to God. 

Al-Kindi’s attitude to the physical world view of the Mu‘ta- 
zilah may be further inferred from an important passage in 
On First Philosophy, in which he establishes that everything one 
can think of in the world is only accidentally and not essen- 
tially one, and that its unity, i.e., its identity and being, comes 
from an outside agent. As everything is equally seen as “acci- 
dental’, al-Kindi is led, on the principle that an essential 
existent is a prerequisite for the existence of an accidental one 
of the same genus (and assuming the impossibility of an infi- 
nite regress of accidental existents), to the assertion of an 
essential One (i.e., God), the external agent of all being.®° 

In making this statement, al-Kindi could not have been 
unaware of the similarity of his remarks to those of the Mu‘ta- 
zilah, who also claimed no essential existence to anything, 
and considered all as created from an external agent, viz., 
God.®! Most of the Mu‘tazilah however, divided all being into 
atoms and accidents, and though both were considered as 
created, the atoms were understood to be indivisible. Al-Kindi 
would appear to be rejecting this view, insisting that nothing 
can be thought of as one in itself, that the very concept is ab- 
surd.5? All, then, would be accidental in al-Kindi’s thought, 
it appears, and as such completely without set characteristics. 

It is clear, however, that aKkKindi did not conceive of 
“accidents” in this way, viewjng them rather as pérmanent 
categories of real existence. “Accidental” is for him significant 
as opposed to “essential” only as regards the question of 
“unity”, accepting as he does all the individual beings which 
comprise the Aristotelian world as units of substance, if only 
“accidental” units. Moreover, having made his point regard- 
ing essential unity, al-Kindi proceeds in FP to show that 
unity, together with multiplicity, is an essential ingredient 
in the composition of all being. It is form and matter which 
al-Kindi accepts, with the proviso that they, together with 
everything else, are not independent existents. Having said 
this, he is content to allow them to function as if they were 
independent. 
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Thus al-Kindi is both refuting the Mu‘tazilah doctrine of 
the division of the world into atoms and accidents; and, while 
affirming the contingent, accidental nature of all being 
(which would return him to the Mu‘tazilah camp), clearly 
works with creation as though it were independent. The 
accidental theory of being is for him a theoretical truth that is 
significant for the ultimate question of creation and God’s 
existence; for knowledge of the world as it is “otherwise’’, it 
is irrelevant. 

That al-Kindi’s concern is with the world as it is, in all 
its variety, and with man’s various scientific accomplishments, 
is clear from the long list of his writings.** He has, judging 
from this source, apparently little inclination for insisting 
upon the particulars of religious or political creeds. The one 
extant record of his style when engaged in a religious polemic 
shows him as taking the high road of philosophical disputa- 
tion.*4 Apparently he is not interested either in the advance- 
ment of particularist, ethnic claims, which we can also infer 
from the fact that though of pure aristocratic Arabian stock, 
he is dedicated to a field of learning identified with foreign 
ideas and pursued mostly by non-Arab mawéii.55 


It would, therefore, be a reasonable assumption to see al- 


Kindi largely as his own man, a person of considerable learn- 
ing, with a dispassionate concern for the truth within limits 
acceptable to the society at large and, no doubt, to his own 
religious beliefs; with which, however, he felt scientific know- 
ledge was compatible. The real al-Kindi may well have been 
like the sage historical figure about whom stories were told 
and in whose name proverbs were recounted.** Such a figure 
would probably not have been happy with the Mu‘tazilah 
supported miknah initiated by al-Ma’miin and followed by a 
number of his successors, which furthered the polarization of 
society and intimidation of intellectual inquiry.5? One could 
imagine al-Kindi using his position at court to express his 
resentment of Muttazilite practices, both theoretical and 
political; and, indeed, we find him speaking out in the intro- 
ductory chapter of First Philosophy in such a way that, in the 
context of his remarks and in the terminology which he 
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chooses, the passage is best understood as a thinly veiled 
indictment of the Mu‘tazilah. 

The lines in question follow a paraphrase of part of chapter 
one of Metaphysics alpha elatton, in which al-Kindi praises 
Aristotle by name and seconds his remarks concerning grati- 
tude to all who have gone before in the search for truth. Al- 
Kindi states that his method is to present his predecessors’ 
views fully, and to supplement them wherever necessary, 
“while being wary of the bad interpretation of many of those 
who are in our day acclaimed for speculation, (but) who are 
strangers to the truth, even if they are enthroned undeser- 
vedly with the crowns of truth.” Such people, he says, under- 
stand neither the “methods of truth” nor the proper usage of 
“opinion” and “judgement”. They are consumed by envy, 
and, to preserve their “spurious thrones,” regard virtuous 
people as their enemy. These men, he declares, traffic in reli- 
gion, though actually devoid of faith, which is also shown by 
their opposition to the philosophical pursuit of knowledge 
(with which religion is compatible), calling it “unbelief.”** 

In referring to the “usages” (WY!) of “speculation” 
(3), “opinion” (vis) and “judgement” (sler!), al- 
Kindi is specifying methods of reasoning with which the 
Mu‘tazilah were identified, and which to al-Kindi cannot 
compare with the “methods truth” (gti WILT), ice, 
syllogistic proofs. That it is the Mu‘tazilah particularly whom 
al-Kindi is attacking may be deduced further from the fact 
that, at the time of the composition of this treatise, they alone 
enjoyed positions of authority and official sanction, using 
political office to impose their religious beliefs by threats and 
accusations of unbelief, to all of which the passage alludes. 

Thus, as a man who is prepared to call for the ouster of 
the Mu‘tazilah from government and official favor, al-Kindi 
should not be overly identified with them. On the other hand, 
one should not take this passage as the last word on al-Kindi’s 
relationship with the Mu‘tazilah either, since he does have, as 
we have seen, many points of contact with them; and he 
avoided, as far as we know, real political activity of any sort. 
This relatively neutral stance did not help him with al- 
Mutawakkil; but from the fact that his library was even- 
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_ tually restored, we may gather that he was not considered a 

serious political or religious threat.5® Al-Kindi’s life, as much 
as we are able to reconstruct it, thus exemplifies the personal 
difficulties and conflicting forces with which Muslim philoso- 
phers had to cope. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


1. Cf. Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab al-Fihrist, ed. by Gustave Fliigel (Leipzig, 
1871), I: 255 ff, II: 118 f£.; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, Kitab‘Uyiin al-Anba’ fi 
Tabagat al-Atibba’, ed. by A. Miiller (Kénigsberg, 1884), 1:206 ff.; Ibn 
al-Qifti, Ta’rikh al-Hukamé@, ed. by J. Lippert (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 35 ff., 
366 ff. Fliigel has repeated Ibn al-Nadim’s list of al-Kindi’s written work, - 
with comparative notes taken from al-Qifti and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, sum- 
marizing the facts of al-Kindi’s life as presented mostly by these sources; 
cf. Gustave Fliigel, “Al-Kindi, genannt ‘der Philosoph der Araber’ ”’, 
Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. 1, no. 2 (Leipzig, 1857) : 
1-54. Among other bio-bibliographers who have written on al-Kindi 
we should mention Ibn Juljul al- alusi, Kitab Tabagdat al-Atibba’ 
wa-l-Hukama’, ed. by F. Sayyid (Cafro, 1955), p. 73; and Sa’id al- 
Andalusi, Kitab Tabagat al-Umam, ed.'by Louis Cheikho (Beirut, 1912), 
pp. 50 ff. (French translation by Regis Blachére [Paris, 1935], pp. 104 
ff.). H. Malter, availing himself of all these sources (as collected mainly 
by Fligel and Moritz Steinschneider), has reviewed both the facts of al- 
Kindi’s life and the knowledge and opinions held of him by later writers; 
cf. H. Malter, “Al-Kindi: ‘The Philosopher of the Arabs’ ”, Hebrew 
Union College Annual, 1904, pp. 55-71. 

A fair number of the treatises mentioned in the early sources have 
happily turned up in manuscript, particularly in the codex Aya Sofya 
4832 discovered by Hellmut Ritter; cf. Hellmut Ritter and Martin 
Plessner, “Schriften Ja‘qib Ibn Ishaq Al-Kindi In Stambuler Biblio- 
theken”’, Archiv Orientdini 4 (1932) : 363-372. On the basis of this and other 
discoveries—and cf. particularly, in the field of science and philosophy, 
the manuscripts turned up and discussed by Franz Rosenthal, “Al-Kindi 
and Ptolemy”, Studi Orientalistici In Onore Di Giorgio Levi Della Vida (Rome, 
1956), II: 436-456; “From Arabic Books and Manuscripts VI: Istanbul 
Materials on al-Kindi and as-Sarahsi”’, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 76 (1956) : 27-31—there is now a sizable amount of primary and 
secondary source material on al-Kindi’s life and work. Thus Richard 
J. McCarthy has been able to assemble a revised list of works attributed 
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to al-Kindi, Al-Tasanif al-Mansiba ila Faylasif al-‘Arab (Baghdad, 1962), 
pp. 1-122; and Nicholas Rescher has edited Al-Kindi: An Annotated Bib- 
liography (Pittsburgh, 1964), pp. 13-155. 

For recent general histories and evaluations of al-Kindi’s life and 
writings, cf. W. Montgomery Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology (Edin- 
burgh, 1962), pp. 45-47; A. el-Ehwany, A History of Muslim Philosophy, 
ed. by M.M. Sharif (Wiesbaden, 1963), I: 421-434; and Henry Corbin, 
Histoire de la Philosophie Islamique (Paris, 1964), pp. 217-221. Mention 
should be made also of George N. Atiyeh’s book, Al-Kindi: The Philosopher 
of the Arabs (Rawalpindi, 1966), pp. 1-147, in which the author passes in 
review the details of al-Kindi’s life and the various genres of his philosoph- 
ical writings. Appendices to the book include an English translation of 
the. Fihrist list of al-Kindi writings, with current information on the 
published state of various treatises (pp. 148-210) ; an English translation 
of al-Kindi’s Treatise On the Intellect (pp. 211-215) ; and, most importantly, 
the abridged text and translation of Abi Sulayman al-Sijistani’s Siwan 
al-Hikmah, containing many additional sayings and remarks attributed 
to al-Kindi. (Cf. Atiyeh’s edition of this material, pp. 216-238, with 
English translation by A.S. Bazmee Ansari, pp. 239-257). See also n.14 
below. 


2. To name just the major areas of his writings as given by the early 
bibliographers mentioned in the preceding note, al-Kindi published in 
the fields of arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy, pharmacology, 
meteorology, chemistry, medicine, astrology, divination, and polemics; 
as well as in most of the various divisions of philosophy, viz., logic, physics, 
(including “celestial” or “spherical”? physics), metaphysics, psychology 
and ethics. 

3. Cf. the recent studies mentioned in note one above, and see par- 
ticularly Max Meyerhof, “Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad”, Sitzungsberichte 
der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, Vol. 33 
(1930), pp. 389-429, pp. 402-405 in particular for the cultural milieu 
of al-Kindi’s Baghdad; and also Francis E. Peters, Aristotle and the Arabs: 
The Aristotelian Tradition in Islam (New York—London, 1968), pp. 7-55. 


4. Cf., for studies summarizing our current knowledge of Arabic 
philosophical translations, and of the translators themselves, Richard 
Walzer, “(New Light on the Arabic Translations of Aristotle’, Greek into 
Arabic. (Oxford, 1962), pp. 65-70; Francis E. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus: 
The Oriental Translation History of the Aristotelian Corpus (Leiden, 1968), pp. 
1-75; ibid., Aristotle and the Arabs, pp. 57-67. Much of the philosophical 
and scientific information which reached al-Kindi did so not by way of 
direct translation of the original texts, but rather through translations 
and oral knowledge of such varied types of literature as paraphrases and 
commentaries, encyclopedias and doxographies (Cf. Peters, Aristotle and 
the Arabs, pp. 96-129). Al-Kindi’s Treatise On the Soul Abridged from the 
Books of Aristotle and Plato, edited by M. ‘A.H. Abii Ridah, Ras@il al-Kindi 
al-Falsafiyah (Cairo, 1950-53), 1: 272-280, is an 2xample of a doxog- 
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raphical work, while On First Philosophy, for example, has much material 
best attributed to such secondary sources as commentaries and epitomes. 
The nature of such sources often makes it difficult to know whether al- 
Kindi is indeed the one responsible for a variation upon or disagreement 
with the ultimate original source. 

5. Cf. n. 3 above, and see too Louis Gardet and M. Anawati, Introduction 
4 la Théologie Musulmane (Paris, 1948), pp. 192 ff. 

6. Cf. Franz Rosenthal, “Al-Kindi and Ptolemy”, p. 444 f. 

7. An echo of the struggle al-Kindi waged, and which had to be waged 
in every generation of philosophers, is heard in a disputation reported 
by Yaqiit on the authority of Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi, and edited by D.S. 
Margoliouth, “Aba Bishr Matta and Abi Sa‘id al-Sirafi on the Merits 
of Logic and Grammar”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, 79-129. 
Al-Kindi is depicted as in attendance at the debate (though it was held 
in A.H. 320, i.e., at least two generations after his death), and al-Sirafi 
mimics his style (rather well), considering him as pursuing absurd ques- 
tions. Aba Bishr Matta, for his part, defends logic, and thus the philosoph- 
ical tradition built upon it, with arguments portraying its universal validity 
and utility. Besides indirectly testifying to one type of opposition al- 
Kindi encountered, this disputation indicates al-Kindi’s stature in the 
century following his death, and his influence upon both critics and 
sympathizers alike. 

8. The man most responsible for the initiation of the Miknah, which 
lasted until A.H. 234/A.D. 848, was the chief Qadi, Ahmad b. Abi Du’ad, 
a gifted as well as zealous Mut‘tazilite spokesman. Al-Mu‘tasim appears 
to have been a less eager proponent of the Muttazilite creed than his 
predecessor al-Ma’miin; and was persuaded for political rather than 
religious reasons to continue the persecution of Ibn Hanbal. Cf. Patton, 
Ahmed ibn Hanbal and the Mihna (Leiden, 1897), pp. 52-ff., 101 ff., 120 ff. 

9. Cf. the preceding note and see too the ane by Ignac 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen tiber den Islam (Heidelberg, 1925), pp. 96-116. The 
Mu‘tazilah, as Goldziher rightly says (p. 114), were rationalists but not 
liberals. 

10. Cf. Hamilton A.R. Gibb, “The Social Significance of the Shu‘- 
iibiya”, Studia Orientalia 7. Pederson Dicata (Copenhagen, 1953), pp. 105- 
114, reprinted in Gibb’s Studies on the Civilization of Islam (Boston, 1962), 
pp. 62-73; and see also W. Montgomery Watt, “Political Attitudes of the 
Muttazila”, FRAS, 1963, pp. 38-57. 

11. Cf, for example, the influential opinion of al-Jahiz, Kitab al- 
Bukhal@ (Beirut, 1963), pp. 116-132; trans. by C. Pellat, Le Livre Des 
Avares (Paris, 1951), pp. 115-134. However, after depicting al-Kindi as a 
bad host and landlord, al-Jahiz presents al-Kindi’s side of the argument, 
in which a credible rebuttal is made of these charges. 


12. Cf. the Muntakhab Siwan al-Hikmah in Atiyeh, Al-Kindi, particularly 
nos, 39, 42, 45, 46, 71-73, for remarks which indicate that al-Kindi 
was (at least ostensibly) against avarice and similar mean practices. In 
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his judicious description of al-Kindi’s position and person, Franz 
Rosenthal has cautioned against uncritical acceptance of the oral tradi- 
tion regarding al-Kindi; cf. Franz Rosenthal, “Al-Kindi als Literat”’, 
Orientalia, n.s. 11 (1942) : 262-288, particularly pp. 268 ff. As regards the 
Munthakhab Siwan al-Hikmah, it would appear on internal grounds that 
al-Kindi is indeed the author of the philosophical views attributed to 
him, and possibly of the gnomic utterances as well; though both genres 
and their contents are clearly indebted to ultimately Greek sources. 
Attributing these moralistic remarks to al-Kindi, of course, does not 
necessarily mean that he practised what he preached, though there is no 
necessity to believe he did not, either. 


13. Cf. A. Nagy, “Die Philosophischen Abhandlungen der Ja‘qib 
ben Ishaq Al-Kindi”, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 
vol. 2, no. 5 (1897) : 1-64. 

14. Cf. Richard Walzer, “Studi su al-Kindi I: Uno scritto introduttivo 
allo studio di Aristotele’” (with Michelangelo Guidi), and “Studi su al- 
Kindi If: Uno scritto morale inedito di al-Kindi”’ (with Hellmut Ritter), 
Memorie della Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei (Classe di Scienze Morali, 
Storiche e Filologiche), ser. VI, vol. 6 (1937-40), pp. 375-419, and ser. VI, 
vol. 8, fasc. 1 (1938), pp. 5-63, respectively. Walzer has, in addition, 
written a number of general evaluations of al-Kindi’s thought; cf. in 
particular “New Studies on Al-Kindi”’, Oriens X (1957) : 203 ff., reprinted 
in Richard Walzer, Greek into Arabic , pp. 175-205. 

15. Cf. Abii Ridah, Ras@il al-Kindi Al-Falsafiyah, 1: 1-80 introduction, 
81-374; IT: 5-133. 

16. Cf. particularly the observations on al-Kindi’s philosophy which 
A. Altmann and S.M. Stern have made apropos of their study of another 
philosopher, one very influenced by al-Kindi. See A. Altmann and S.M. 
Stern, Isaac Israeli (Oxford, 1958), p. 220 (index); cf. also S.M. Stern, 
“Notes on Al-Kindi’s Treatise On Definitions”, FRAS, 1959, pp. 32-43. 

17. Assembled by Malter, “Al-Kindi: ‘The Philosopher of the Arabs’”’, 
pp. 66-67. 


CHAPTER TWO 


1. Cf. Ritter and Plessner, “Schriften Ja‘qib Ibn Ishaq Al-Kindi”, 
p. 368. 
Zi Ibid., p. 363. 


3. Cf. Kitab al-Kindi fi al-Falsafah. al-O1a, ed. by Ahmad Fu’ad al- 
Ahwani (Cairo, 1948), pp. 77-1433. Aba Ridah, Ras#il Al-Kindi Al- 
Falsafiyah, 1: 97-162. 


4. The manuscript itself was studied sheoden two sets of photographs, 
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generously loaned by Drs. Richard Walzer and Richard J. McCarthy, 
S.J. 

5. Cf. FP 114.12 ff., and see n. to 114.11. 

6. Astat’s translation is preserved in Averroes’ Grand Commentary 
of the Metaphysics, Tafsir Ma Ba‘d At-Tabi‘at, ed. by Maurice Bouyges 
(Beirut, 1938-52). 

7. This and the following chapter are summarized in greater detail 
by Michael Marmura and John M. Rist, “Al-Kindi’s Discussion of Divine 
Existence and Oneness”, Mediaeval Studies 25 (1963) : 339-346. 

8. Cf., e.g., the FP extract quoted below and ensuing discussion. 

9. As al-Kindi’s use of anniyah in the extract below (and cf. FP 97.13 
and n. there); or his use of infinity (FP, p. 109), of which the assertion 
is made—but not explained there—that it cannot be in actuality; and of 
a number of logical terms (FP , p. 132). 

10. Cf., e.g., his article on “The True First, Complete Agent and the 
Deficient Agent which is (Spoken of) Metaphorically”, Abi Ridah I: 
182-184; or his abridged “Treatise On the Soul”, I: 281-282. Short 
treatises of this sort, mostly “epistles” (rasd’il), are apparently a stylistic 
innovation of al-Kindi’s, as the author of the Muntakhab Siwan al-Hikmah 
claims (cf. Atiyeh, Al-Kindi, p. 217, and see D.M. Dunlop, ‘Biographical 
Material from the Siwan al-Hikmah”, JRAS, 1957-58, pp. 88, 89. 

11. Thus, e.g., creatio ex nihilo and the finitness of the world are similarly 
treated, in addition to FP, pp. 114-122, in three other treatises (Aba 
Ridah, Rasa’il Al-Kindi Al-Falsafiyah, 1: 186-192, 194-198, 201-207), as 
well as elsewhere. 

12. Cf. FP, p. 114, where al-Kindi lists as a “true first premise” that 
the finite cannot be infinite; which categorical proposition is then followed 
by repeated individual “confirmations”, based on circular reasoning. 
Cf. also FP, pp. 127 ff. and 152 ff. for separate though essentially similar 
“proofs” of the composition of predicables by a combination of (ac- 
cidental) unity and multiplicity, and the examination of these latter terms 
in various relationships; though the definition of unity at p. 132 and 
multiplicity at p. 134 should have precluded such extensive illustration. 
This particular approach may be at least partially due to al-Kindi’s use 
of the conditional type of argument, the disjunctive syllogism with its 
appeal to fact and simplification of alternatives. Al-Kindi apparently 
feels obliged to present many such individual “proofs”, in order to proceed 
(illegitimately) to a kind of universal statement. j 

13. Cf. the cross-references in al-Kindi’s writings, ast by Franz 
Rosenthal, “Al-Kindi and Ptolemy”, Studi Orientalistiei in Onore di Giorgio 
Levi Della Vida (1956) II: 440-443. 

14. Following Rosenthal’s suggestion, ibid. 

15. Cf. FP 97.8-98.2 below with nn. 

16. Cf. second n. to FP 97.13 in the commentary below. The Plotinian 
corpus in Arabic (the prevalence of which in Islam has been studied by 
Paul Kraus, “Plotin chez les Arabes”, Bulletin de Institut d’ Egypte 23 
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[1941]: 266-279), has been assembled in English translation by G. Lewis 
in Vol. II of Plotint Opera, ed. by P. Henry and H.R. Schwyzer (Paris- 
Brussels, 1959). Much of this material is now found in ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Badawi’s Arabic edition, Aflitin ‘inda al-“Arab (Cairo, 1955). Badawi 
has also edited much of the Arabic Proclus extant (cf. his Neoplatonici apud 
Arabes (Cairo, 1955]), including the Arabic paraphrase (formerly edited 
by Bardenhewer) of that classic of Neoplatonism, The Elements of Theology. 
While the Latin version of this paraphrase, the Liber de Causis, made a 
great impact upon the Scholastic West (cf. E.R. Dodds, Proclus: The 
Elements of Theology [Oxford, 1963], p. xxvii), the Arabic version, Kitab al- 
Idah fi al-Khayr al-Mahd, was barely read in the Muslim world (cf. Peters, 
Aristoteles Arabus, p. 57), even though it was attributed to Aristotle. While 
this work was probably translated well after al-Kindi’s death, some, at 
least, of the Elements of Theology itself was translated, by Aba “Uthman 
al-Dimashqi (ff. ca. A.D. 914), only a generation or so after al-Kindi (cf. 
the fragment of propositions 15-17 [Dodds], published in ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Badawi, Aristu ‘inda al-‘arab [Cairo, 1947], pp. 291-292, and discussed by 
both B. Lewin, Orientalia Suecana TV [1955] : 101-108, and Shlomo Pines, 
Oriens VUIT [1955]: 195-203) ; so that the work, in some form or another, 
was probably circulating in his time, and al-Kindi may well have had 
indirect knowledge of its contents from his Greek reading informants. 


Moreover, a much earlier adaptation of the Elements, the sixth century 
Mystical Theology of Pseudo-Dionysius , had already spread Proclus’ 
conception of a transcendent, unknowable and indescribable God 
throughout Christianity (cf. the English translation of this work in A.B. 
Sharpe, Mysticism: Its True Nature and Value [London, 1910], pp. 207- 
229); and in the person and writings of John of Damascus (died c. 750) 
the Muslim intellectual world would have become acquainted with an 
essentially Proclean formulation of these ideas. 


One may thus assume some familiarity with Proclus’ ideas on al-Kindi’s 
part, though he might not, in some cases, have known Proclus to be their 
author. While he would not have agreed with Proclus’ notions of the etern- 
ity of the world and its dialectically designed, hierarchically related substan- 
ces of Being, Intelligence, Life and Soul, not to mention Proclus’ henads, al- 
Kindi would have been responsive to Proclus’ views on the “Pure True 
One”, who is above all epithets and yet the “cause” and “creator” of all 
(cf. e.g., ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi, ed., Kitab al-Khayr al-Mahd, pp. 7, 12, 
22, and elsewhere). As it is unlikely, however, that al-Kindi read any 


. Proclus himself, while he was directly familiar with Plotinian-based 


material, the following notes will draw comparisons only between the 
Arabic Plotinus and al-Kindi. 


17. Cf. FP 97.137; and see further in Plotinus, Opera, pp. 207 Lewis 
(“Theology”) /51 Badawi; 291 Lewis. (ibid.) /134 Badawi (cf. Enn. 
V. 2. 1, 1); 353 f. Lewis (“Epistola De Scientia Divina”) |181 f. Badawi 
(cf. Enn. V. 5. 9, 33 ff.) ; 474 Lewis (“Dicta Sapientis Graeci’”’ 1) {186 Badawi 
(cf. Enn. VI. 9.6, 7). 
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18. Besides the references in the preceding n., cf. further, ibid., pp. 
263 Lewis (“Theology”) {108 Badawi, and 487 Lewis (ibid.) /6 Badawi. 

19. Ibid., 375 Lewis /56 Badawi (Enn. V. 8. 1, 1), 403 Lewis /116 
Badawi; expressed in a more qualified way as a unification with the 
intelligible world of eternal substances (which is derived from and “re- 
verts” in its own way to the One), in, e.g., pp. 225 Lewis/22 Badawi 
(Enn. IV. 8. 1, 1), 251 Lewis /91 Badawi (Enn. IV. 8. 8, 22). 

20. Al-Kindi does assume (cf. his treatise “(On the Number of the 
Books of Aristotle’, Abi Ridah I: 372, edited earlier, with an Italian 
translation, by Guidi and Walzer, op. cit., pp. 395, 409) that the prophetic 
soul undergoes “purification” and “illumination” by God, the prophet 
receiving “inspiration” from Him; terms which have been seen as deriv- 
ing ultimately from Proclus’ “upward way” towards unity with the One 
(cf. Altmann and Stern, Jsaac Israeli, p. 185 f., and see Walzer, “New 
Studies on Al-Kindi”, pp. 178 ff.). “Inspiration” (i/hém), however, is 
not ordinarily used for “union” (ittihad), as Altmann mentions; and there 
is no reason to assume al-Kindi is so alluding, both from the context of 
the passage and because nowhere in his writings does he even discuss this 
favorite mystic topic. What is said of the prophet, here and elsewhere 
(cf. particularly FP, p. 104), does not compel us to conclude that the content 
of prophetic know!edge is different in kind from that of the philosopher; 
but only that it differs in degree, style, and method of acquisition. Indeed, 
it would seem that the explanation of Qur’anic material which follows 
in the “Number” treatise assumes that the “mystery” of Qur’anic truth 
is explicable; and the explanation is invariably framed, despite rhetorical 
statements to the contrary, along philosophical lines. The prophet should 
be regarded as a master philosopher, thanks to Divine assistance; but he 
does not therefore become one with God. 

21. Cf. FP below, p. 101.3, and see n. there. 

22. Cf. the “first cause” sense of cause in the Theology, pp. 205 f. Lewis 
/50 f. Badawi; 231 Lewis /26 Badawi; 263 Lewis /108 Badawi. 

23. Cf. Theology, e.g., pp. 271 f. Lewis/112 Badawi (Enn. V. 1.5, 3 ff.) ; 
291 f. Lewis/134 f. Badawi (Enn. V2. 1, 1 ff.) ; and the “Dicta Sapientis 
Graect” 1, 474-476 Lew 186189 Badawi. As contrasted with these 
places, al-Kindi does not follow his logical argument for the existence 
of an essential unity (i.e., God) with any scheme which would show how 
this One relates to the world. Cf. FP, p. 132. 

24. Cf. FP, pp. 140-143. 

25. Ibid., p. 151; this whole discussion being in FP pp. 143 ff. Cf. 
Plotinus’ discussion of number, Theology, pp. 271 Lewis /113 Badawi (Enn. 
V. 1. 5, 6), and “Epistola De Scientia Divina’, pp. 345 Lewis /180 Badawi 
(Enn. V. 5. 4, 12) ; and see Aristotle’s Met. XIV. 1 1087b 33 ff. This 


' Aristotelian doctrine (which may be of Pythagorean origin; cf. T. Heath, 


A History of Greek Mathematics (Oxford, 1921] I: 69) of the one as not 
itself a number because a measure is not the things measured, appears in 
Nichomachus of Gerasa’s Introductionis Arithmeticae, ed. by R. Hoche 


At 
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(Leipzig, 1866), ii 6.3, 7.3; translated by Martin L. D’Ooge (New York, 
1926), pp. 237 and 239. Al-Kindi was familiar with this latter work, 
and its influence may be appearing here as well as in other writings; see 
further below, p. 20. 

26. Cf. FP p. 158. 

27. Ibid., p. 155 f. 

28. Ibid., pp. 113 and 162. 

29. I.e., nothing exists in reality of Which essential unity can be pred- 
icated. The “essentially one” is a logical construct derived from the 
existence of the “accidentally one”; but any attempt to comprehend this 
concept is precluded by al-Kindi’s demonstration of its philosophical 
meaninglessness. 

30. Ibid., p. 118. 

31. Cf. the Theology, pp. 291 Lewis/134 Badawi (Enn. V.2.1,1); “Epistola 
De Scientia Divina”, 321 f. Lewis/174 f. Badawi (Enn. V.3.12, 43); “Dicta 
Sapientis Graeci”’ 11281 Lewis/185 Badawi; “Dicta” IX 481 Lewis/196 Badawi 
(Enn. VI. 7. 32, 6). As the above places indicate, Plotinus moves very 
easily from negative to positive assertions regarding the nature and actions 
of the One; even if such positive statements are not meant, ostensibly, 
to be taken literally. Al-Kindi, however, makes very few such positive 
assertions, and those only of a general sort. He seems to wish to remain 
within that sphere of philosophy which “‘is concerned only with that of 
which inquiry can be made... universal delimited things the true nature 
of which knowledge can comprehend perfectly” (FP pp. 124, 125). 

32. Cf. Theology, pp. 486 Lewis/ 3 Badawi. Al-Kindi’s role as a reviser- 
stylist of this and another translation is mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim in his 
Kitab al-Fihrist, ed. by Gustave Fligel, pp. 252, 268. That al-Kindi was 
not himself a translator, though he received such a reputation, has been 
recently shown by M. Moosa, “Al-Kindi’s Role in the Transmission of 
Greek Knowledge to the Arabs”, Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, 
vol. 15, no. 1 (1967): 3-14. 

33. Compare FP 97.13, 101.3 below. This resemblance is probably 
due to a common Aristotelian source (Met. alpha elatton) in the introduction 
of both works. They both commence by distinguishing between the 
theoretical pursuit of truth and truthful action; and proceed to an enu- 
meration of the four Aristotelian causes (presented mostly as substantives 
and not adjectives): “matter” is given as al-hayiila (Theology) and ‘unsur 
(FP), “form”? as al-sirah, “active (efficient) cause” as al-‘illah al-fa‘ilah, 
and “perfection” (or “completion”, i.e., final cause) as tamam (Theology), 
mutammimah and tamamiyah (FP). Other identical terminology appears, 
in, e.g., the use of al-hagq, ‘amal, fi‘l and sarmad. 

34. Cf. FP p. 161 f. 

35. Cf. Theology, p. 291 Lewis/134 Badawi (Enn. V. 2. 1, 5). Lewis 
translates huwiyah (to on) as “identity” rather than “being”, probably 
reflecting the Latin ipseity (used as such by Stern, op. cit., p. 19), which 
in this context appears misleading. 
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36. Al-Kindi may have been helped to this emphasis upon the One, 
sacrificing the creative roles of the other universal substances, by the 
Arabic Plotinus corpus, in which such a tendency—reflecting a Christian 
source—has been discerned (cf. Kraus, op. cit., pp. 292, 293.). 


37. Cf. the Fihrist, ed. Fliigel, p. 251, and see Bouyges’ bio-biblio- 
graphical discussion of this translator and his relations to al-Kindi (op. cit., 
p. cxviii f.). As Bouyges remarks, little is known of Astat (or Astath) whose 
name in the sources—wv lk.|—could as well be pronounced Eustat/Eustath ; 
and is therefore found, e.g., in Peters, loc. cit., as Eustathius. 


38. Cf., e.g., FP p. 103. 
39. Cf. Met. I. 2. 982a 4 ff., 982b 9; and see Met. IV. 1. 1003a 21 f. 


40. Particularly in Met. XII 7. 1072a 19-1073b 3; but defined in Met. 
VI. 1. 1026a 10-19 (and cf. Ross’ notes there) and XI. 1064a 33-b 3. 

41. Cf. Met VI. 1. 1026a 29-32: “if there is an immovable substance, 
the science of this must be prior and must be first philosophy, and universal 
in this way, because it is first. And it will belong to this to consider being 
qua being—both what it is and the attributes which belong to it gua being” 
(in Ross’ translation). At Met. XI. 4. 1061b 19 (and see 26), “first philoso- 
phy” is used solely in the sense of being gua being, which is closer to al- 
Kindi’s actual usage, though not to his stated intention. 

42. Cf. FP p. 101.15. 

43. If indeed there was a second part; cf. Franz Rosenthal, op. cit., p. 
437, concerning a similar “incomplete” Kindian treatise. 

44. And not substances themselves; i.e., understanding substance 
as a sensible individual thing (cf. Met. VII, VIII and IX), and not as the 
unchanging substances of Met. XII. 6.-10. 

45. I.e., a magnitude; cf., for example, Physics IV. 11., 14, VI. 1.-4; 
ignoring, however, Aristotle’s conclusions (Physics VIII) regarding an 
eternal first mover and motion. 

46. Cf., e.g., Met. II. 2. 994a 1 f£, XII. 8. 1074a 29. 

47. Cf. Physics II. 7. 207b 23; WI. 2. 232a 23 ff., and Physics VIII. 
in particular. See too Met. XII. 5 ada 3 ff. 

48. Cf. FP p. 116.5 ff. 

49. Cf. Marmura and Rist, op. cit., p. 347; and see Walzer, “New 
Studies on Al-Kindi’”’, pp. 201, 202. The difference between al-Kindi’s 
treatment of the relation between the one and the many and that of his 
predecessors, from Plato to Proclus, is, generally speaking, that the latter 
argue from a necessary co-dependancy of the one and the many to a one 
which is inside the scheme and yet transcendent; while al-Kindi reasons 
to a one who is completely outside the scheme and yet somehow immanent. 

50. The ontological gap in al-Kindi’s universe is also evident in his 
discussion of intellection and the intellect, in which the implications 
of the relationship between an individual intellect and the universal 
intellect are not explored. Cf. FP 155. 1 ff., and see particularly the note 
to 155.9. 

51. Cf. FP 116. 13 ff. and notes there. 
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52. Cf. FP 162.7 and note there. 


53. Cf. S. Breton, Philosophie et Mathematique chez Proclus (Paris, 1969), 
p. 13. 
54. Cf. FP 146.15-151.5. 


55, That al-Kindi wrote many treatises on mathematics is known from 
the bibliographers; cf. e.g., Ibn al-Nadim, op. cit., pp. 256, 257; in Fliigel’s 
extract, op. cit., pp. 22-23, 25-27 German, 38-39, 41-43 Arabic; translated 
into English by Atiyeh, op. cit., pp. 165-166, 175-179. Included among 
these we find an “Introduction to Arithmetic”, “An Explanation of 
the Numbers Which Plato Mentions in His Book The Republic” (1-\_Wl), 
and “An Epistle on Unity by Way of Number”; from any of which (un- 
fortunately lost) treatises al-Kindi may be borrowing in our work. F. 
Rosenthal, “Al-Kindi and Ptolemy”, op. cit., pp. 440, 441, has established 
possible cross-references to some of these treatises by al-Kindi in his 
Almagest paraphrase. 


56. Nichomachus’ work was translated into Arabic by Thabit ibn 
Qurra (d. A.D. 901), and has been edited by W. Kutsch, Tabit b. Qurra’s 
Arabische Ubersetzung der *"ApiOuntixh “Etoaywyy des Nikomachus von 
Gerasa (Beirut, 1959). Rabi‘ ibn Yahy4’s paraphrase is preserved in 
manuscript (cf. Moritz Steinschneider’s Die Hebraeischen Ubersetzungen des 
Mitielaliers (Berlin, 1893], pp. 517-519), and Steinschneider has edited 
extracts of Kalonymos b. Kalonymos’ Hebrew translation in “Miscellena 
26”, MGW, 1893, pp. 68-77. Stern mentons Rabi‘ ibn Yahyd’s para- 
phrase, and contends that al-Kindi was “intimately acquainted” with 
Nichomachus’ work (cf. Isaac Israeli, pp. 28, nn. 1 and 35). 


57. Cf. FP, the note to 146.15, and see too FP 124.17 ff., as well as 
101.5 ff. and 105.2 ff. 


58. Cf. Nichomachus’ work, edited by R. Hoche, op. cit. I: i, 2; 
English translation, op. cit. p. 181; quoted in Rabi* ibn Yahya’s 
paraphrase as well (cf. Steinschneider, ‘““Miscellena 26”, op. cit., p. 70, 
translated by Stern, op. cit., p. 35). 

59. Ibid., ed. Hoche, I: iv., 2; I: vi, 1-4; D’Ooge translation, pp. 
187, 189, 190. 

60. Ibid., ed. Hoche, II: xviii, 1, 4; D’Ooge translation, pp. 257- 
259, and see Frank E. Robbins’ remarks in Pt. I of the English edition, 
pp. 97-100 and 188. This view is expressed also in Nichomachus’ Theolo- 
gomena Arithmeticae, ed. F, Ast (Leipzig, 1817), pp. 3-12, 58 (and cf., for 


Nichomachus’ authorship of this work, Robbins’ study, op. cit., Pt. I, 
pp. 82-87). 


61. Regarding Nichomachus’ patadoxical position, in which both the 
one and the many are considered necessary principles of all existence and 


yet the one is often regarded as more fundamental, cf. Robbins, OB: cit., 
p- 115. 


62. Cf. Nichomachus’ Introduction, ed. Hoche II: xviii, 1, 4; pp. 257-259 
in the English translation of D’Ooge, and see, for example, Timaeus 35a. 
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63. Cf. Ast., op. cit., pp. 4, 5, and see Robbins’ remarks in Pt. I of the 
Introduction, op. cit., pp. 95, 96. 
64. Cf. above, p. 14. 


65. Cf. Rasail Ikhwan al-Saf@ (Beirut, 1957), 1: 53. 2 is then compared 
to the Intellect, 3 to the Soul, and 4 to Matter. 


66. Nichomachus is singled out with Pythagoras by the Jkhwan as 
sources for the knowledge of arithmetic (ibid., p. 49), even as Euclid 
is regarded as the source for geometry and Ptolemy for astronomy. Cf. B. 
Goldstein’s translation of this entire first chapter of the Rasdi (op. cit., 
pp. 48-77) in his article, “A Treatise On Number Theory from a Tenth 
Century Arabic Source” Centaurus 10 (1964): 135-160; and see his 
comparison of the Ikhwan’s views with those of Nichomachus, ibid., pp. 
129-131, 

67. The nature of the soul being regarded as the first of the ‘“metaphy- 
sical sciences” ( 44'Y\ esbal ), which lead to knowledge of God. Ct. 
Ras@il, op. cit., pp. 74 76; in Goldstein’s translation, op. cit., pp. 157, 
158. 

68. Cf. FP, 155.15. 

69. This notion of a common source, rather than of an influence 
exerted by al-Kindi upon the Ikhwdn (which Stern considers and rejects, 
“Notes on Al-Kindi’s Treatise on Definitions’, op. cit., p. 37), may also 
explain the apperance of a number of eschatologically-oriented definitions 
in the British Museum manuscript of On Definitions which do not appear 
in the manuscript used by Abi Ridah but which do recur in the Ras@°il — 
Ikhwan al-Safa (cf. Stern, ibid., pp. 34-37). As Stern remarks, the evidence 
that these definitions belong to al-Kindi’s text is rather slight, as they 
occur nowhere else in his writings, and, one may add, express the concept 
of one universal soul, concernipg which al-Kindi is nowhere else so expli- 
cit. Yet there is nothing at/all in al-Kindi’s other extant writings on 
the soul which preclude his having believed in a universal soul from 
which and to which particular souls come and go (cf. FP n. 155.9 below) ; 
and he could as well have included among his definitions, particularly 
on religiously sensitive matters, views which he copied from his source but 
which he did not necessarily subscribe to fully without qualification. 


CHAPTER THREE 


1. Cf. Louis Gardet, “Le Probléme de la ‘Philosophie Musulmane”, 
Meélanges offerts a Etienne Gilson (Toronto-Paris, 1959), p. 269; Henri 
Laoust, Les Schismes Dans ’Islam (Paris, 1965), p. 106; and see W. Mont- 
gomery Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology (Edinburgh, 1962), pp. 
45-47. For the Mu‘tazilah school (or schools) of theology in general, of 
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which we still know all too little, cf. as yet The Encyclopaedi Isl 
3:787-793. : We ne ace 

2. Oriens 10 (1957): 203 ff., reprinted in Greek into Arabic (from which 
future citations will be drawn), pp. 175-205. 

3. “The Rise of Islamic Philosophy”, Oriens 3 (1950): 9. 

4. Cf. “New Studies”, op. cit., pp. 176, 177, and see nn. to FP 97.3 and 
97.5 below. 

5. Cf. “New Studies’, op. cit., p. 176. 

6. Ibid., p. 177. 


7. Cf. the edition of this treatise prepared by Walzer and Michelangelo 
Guidi, “Studi su al-Kindi I’, op. cit., 395, 396 of the Arabic text, 409, 
410 of the Italian translation; and see too Aba Ridah’s Rasé@il, 1: 372, 
373. Al-Kindi employs the term YI eial in FP to denote metaphy- 
sics, considered as within the philosophical syllabus and as such, it may be 
inferred, a “human science” (see below, 112.15 and n. 112.151). We may 
therefore assume that it is not SY! ,lWl as such which is superior to 
45s Yi psiJ, but only that (SY! eball which is received through 
revelation, in which case it is not metaphysics as commonly understood 
but a supposedly unique kind of knowledge. However, as we shall see, 
al-Kindi proceeds to convert this “divine knowledge” into what we 
commonly recognize as metaphysics. 

- . ollowing Arthur J. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted (New York, 1955), 
p. 149. 


9. A method employed by al-Kindi elsewhere as well. Cf. Walzer, 
“New Studies”, op. cit., pp. 183, 198. Walzer’s analysis (ibid., pp. 
196-199) of al-Kindi’s interpretation of surah 55 verse 5 in this treatise, 
“An Explanation of the Worship of the Uttermost Body and Its Obedience 
to God” (> 5 je ob aelb, psy tol oye ge GLYI, AR I: 244-247), 
provides additional proof of al-Kindi’s use of philological criteria to 
further philosophical understanding of the Qur°an. 


10. Cf. ““New Studies”, op. cit., p. 183 and see al-Ash‘ari’s Magqalat al- 
Islamiyin, ed. Hellmut Ritter, Die dogmatischen Lehren der Anhanger des Islam 
(Wiesbaden, 1963), p. 510. Al-Ash‘ari also presents the argument against 
this view which denied the literal meaning of this passage. Cf. his Kitab 
al-Luma’ ed. by R. McCarthy, The Theology of al-Ash’ari (Beirut, 1952), 
pp. 15 ff. Arabic, 21 ff. English. 


11. Cf. Walzer’s parallels from late Greek and Christian thought, 
from Philo on, for this latter belief, in “New Studies”, op. cit., pp. 179 
180. 


12. Cf. Ignac Goldziher, Die Richtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung 
(Leiden, 1920), pp. 130 ff., and see Walzer, ibid., pp. 197, 198. 
13. Cf. Walzer, ibid., pp. 184-187. 


14. Cf. AR I: 28-31. At p. 31 mention is made of the Quran exegesis 
discussed above. 


15. Ibid., p. 28, and see Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist, op. cit., p. 259; Fliigel’s 


> 
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Al-Kindi, op. cit., pp. 46 Arabic, 30 German translation; Atiyeh, op. 
cit., pp. 191-193; and Walzer, ‘“New Studies”’, op. cit., p. 183. 

16. While Aristotelian syllogisms and systematic, rigorous definitions 
were not adopted until the eleventh century at the earliest, the Mu‘tazilah 
of the preceding centuries used a kind of dialectic in which analogies are 
drawn upon the basis of either externally obvious similarities and differ- 
ences, or relationships suggested by the Qur’an; and they employed 
(unexamined) concepts of necessity, possibility and impossibility of a sort 
which we find spelled out by al-Kindi. All this without his sense of a 
causal relationship between events, or of independent natural or logical 
“laws”; the absence of which, however, strengthened their impression 
of a finite universe with clearly delimited possibilities, knowledge of which 
may be considered certain because revealed by God. Cf., for remarks 
concerning this earliest period of Kalam logic, Josef Van Ess, Die Erkennt- 
nislehre des “Adudaddin Al-Ict (Wiesbaden, 1966), pp. 17 ff., 114, 358 f., 
373, 385 ff.; Shlomo Pines, Beitrége zur islamischen Atomenlehre (Berlin, 
1936), pp. 26 ff.; Louis Gardet and M.M. Anawati, Introduction a la 
Théologie Musulmane (Paris, 1948), pp. 357 ff. See also al-Baghdadi’s 
eleventh century summation of this logic, in the first chapter of his Kitab 
Usal al-Din, translated by W. Montgomery Watt, “The Logical Basis 
of Early Kalam”, The Islamic Quarterly 6 (1962): 3-10 and 7 (1963): 
31-39. 

17. Cf. Davidson, “John Philoponus as a Source of Medieval Islamic 
and Jewish Proofs of Creation”, JAOS 89 (1969) : 357-391. 

18. See also, regardjng Philoponus’ influence, H. Wolfson, ‘The 
Kalam Arguments for Creation in Saadia, Averroes, Maimonides, and 
St. Thomas”, Saadia Anniversary Volume (New York, 1943), pp. 201-203; 
and Walzer, “New Studies”, op. cit., pp. 190-196. For later, critical 
reaction to Philoponus, see Muhsin Mahdi, “Alfarabi Against Philo- 
ponus”, ear Eastern Studies 26 (1967): 233-260. 

19. Cf. Davidson, op. cit., pp. 371-373, 375, and see FP below, 121.5 ff. 
and the n. to 12].15-122.1. 

20. Cf. Davidson, op. cit., pp. 378, 379. He does not mention the 
occurence of this argument in al-Kindi; see, however, FP below, 122.13-15 
and n. there. 

21. Cf. Davidson, op. cit., pp. 376, 379 and 390, and see FP below, 
115.1-116.4, and the n. to 114.18. 

22. Discussed also by the mutakallimin usually in terms of accidents 
and body, not atoms. Cf. Davidson, op. cit., pp. 382-388, and see FP 
below, pp. 117-120. Al-Kindi has two arguments for the inter-dependence 
of body and the accidents of time and motion, the second of which (p. 120), 
discussing the composition of body, is clearly traceable to a similar proof 
of the generation of the universe from the finiteness of the power contained 
within it used by Philoponus; the latter’s argument running, that what is 
composite is not self-sufficient, and what is not self-sufficient does not have 
infinite power (cf. Davidson, ibid., pp. 362-363, 371-372). 
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23. John Philoponus’ ideas have been summarized by S. Sambursky, 
The Physical World of Late Antiquity (New York, 1962), pp. 157 ff. 


24. Cf. the fourth through sixth treatises in AR I: 186-207. B. Lewin, 
referring to one of these treaiises in his article, “La Notion de Muhdat 
dans le Kalam et dans la Philosophie”, Orientalia Suecana 3, fasc. 2/4 
(1954) : 86, also traces the theme of the finitude of all body to Philoponus. 


25. Cf. AR I: 219, 220, 246; II: 10, 12 (Abii Ridah’s Arabic translation 
of the Latin Liber de quinque essentiis, ed. Nagy, op. cit., pp. 29, 30); 44ff. 
(the treatise being titled “An Explanation That the Nature of the Heav- 
enly Spheres Differs from the Nature of the Four Elements”); 48 ff. 
(treatise translated by Haig Khatchadourian and Nicholas Rescher, 
“That the Elements and the Outermost Body Are Spherical in Form”’, 
Isis 56 [1965]: 190-195, reprinted in the latter’s Studies in Arabic Philosophy 
(Pittsburgh, 1967], pp. 9-14). 

26. For which cf. Sambursky, loc. cit. Many of John Philoponus’ 
technical arguments, as well as fundamental positions, find no echo in 
al-Kindi; e.g., Philoponus’ concept of time, privation, and denial of the 
existence of the aether, of perfect circular motion, and unchanging uniform 
celestial phenomena. 


27. Cf., e.g., al-Kindi’s statement in “On ... the Cause of Generation 
and Corruption” (AR I: 220), that the heavens and the four elements 
undergo. neither generation nor corruption, remaining for as long as 
God has appointed them to be. 

28. In this perspective, the fact that John Philoponus also apparently 
acknowledges God’s will as a possible factor in deferring the otherwise 
necessary destruction of the heavens (Cf. Simplicius’ commentary to 
Aristotle’s Physics, CAG X [Berlin, 1895]: 1331, 11. 23-25, and see 
Davidson, op. cit., p. 362, n. 46), does not affect the quite basic difference 
between his unified, universal physics and the more complicated, dual 
physics of al-Kindi. 

29. Cf., for the early Kaldém views of God’s unity and His attributes 
of will, action, creation (both original and continuous creation, of the 
world and of each of its atoms) and infinity, al-Ash‘ari’s Magalat, op. cit., 
pp. 136 f., 163 ff., 177, 232, 312, 377, 393, 407, 418, 480, 484, 551; and 
see too al-Khayyat’s Kitab al-Intisar, edited and translated into French by 
Albert Nader (Beyrouth, 1957), pp. 80 ff.,; and for the various “accidents” 
of initiation (¢btda’) and duration of being, its motion and cessation or 
extinction { fand’), cf. Magalat, pp. 137, 319-ff., 355 ff., 363, 570, and 
Kitab al-Intisadr, pp. 52 ff. 

30. Op. cit., pp. 362-373. 

31. Cf. Job’s Book of Treasures, ed. A. Mingana (Cambridge, 1935), 
pp. 16 f. English translation, 305 f. Syriac text, and see too Mingana’s 
introduction, pp. xxvii-xxix. While Job was acquainted with Mu‘tazilite 
ideas and had met some of their early leading figures (cf. Shlomo Pines, 
“Etudes sur Awhad al-Zaman Abu’l Barakat al-Baghdadi”, REF, n.s. 3 
[1938]: 45, n. 168), he clearly did not receive all his philosophical knowl- 
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edge from their circles, differing with them on many issues. Cf. the Book 
of Treasures, pp. 153, 154 English, 388, 389 Syriac. 

32. Cf. Davidson, op. cit., pp. 373-375, and see the Book of Treasures, 
pp. 15 English, 304 Syriac. This argument occurs as well in the Christian 
polemical work The Book of the Demonstration by the tenth century Eu- 
tychius of Alexandria, who also briefly mentions the argument for the 
impossibility of an infinite regression and the doctrine of negative at- 
tributes. Cf. Pierre Cachia’s edition of the Arabic text and W. 
Montgomery Watt’s separate English translation (both published in 
Louvain, 1960 and 1961), pp. 3, 4, 16, 17 Arabic, 2, 3, 13, 14 English. 

33. Cf. the Book of Treasures, pp. 11 English, 302 Syriac. 

34. Cf. al-Khayyat, op. cit., pp. 19 Arabic, 12 French (which, however, 
mistranslates the latter argument). Cf. also, for the lack of a distinction 
in infinity, FP below, n. 113.5. 

35. Cf. al-Khayyat, op. cit., pp. 33 Arabic, 32 French. 

36. Ibid., pp. 32 Arabic, 30 French. Al-Nazzam says, in terminology 
like that of al-Kindi, that all parts of bodies can be divided in the mind 
into two (by the wahm); which al-Nazzam feels is sufficient reason to 


discredit the actual existence of atoms. 

37. Cf. a Has op. cit., pp. 302, 307, 311, 314, 315, 319. 

38. Ibid., pp. 358, 359, and see al-Khayyat, op. cit., pp. 16-18, 21-22 
Arabic, 9-11, 15-16 French. 

39. While for their part, the Mu‘tazilah rejected not only the notions 
of causality and of substance as composed of “form” and “matter”, but 
the notions of universal being and essence as well, the terms for which 
concepts are missing entirely from the vocabulary of Abi al-Hudhay]l, 
for example. Other terms, such as those for generation and corruption, 
are used differently than when employed by the philosophers. Cf. Richard 
Frank, The Metaphysics of Created Being According to Abu l-Hudhayl al-<Allaf 
(Istanbul, 1966), pp. 8, 16. 

40. Cf. Frank, ibid., pp. 5-7, for a recent evaluation of the priority of 
faith to reason as valued in the Kalam. See also H. Nyberg’s characteriza- 
tion of the Mu‘tazilah as heavily oriented towards apologetics and po- 
lemics, as well as Koranic inspired speculation (The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
3: 790). 

41. See p. 23 above, and n. 7 there. 

42. Cf. AR I: 375, and see Walzer, “New Studies’’, op. cit., p. 186. 

43. Cf. “New Studies”, op. cit., p. 185. 

44. Cf. below, FP 113.11, and see n. there. 

45. See above, pp. 18,19. 


46. Al-Kindi elsewhere clearly accepts Aristotle’s hylé. At FP 111.1,2 
matter (al-hayila) is said to be a “substratum for affection” (JLaw dc 43 ys, 
similarly defined in On Definitions, AR I: 166); and “‘nature”’ is there 
viewed as “the primary cause of everything which moves and rests” 
(and see below, notes to 111.1,2). Cf. also al-Kindi’s description of matter 
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in relation to substance, genus and form, in the Liber de quinque essentiis, 
ed. Nagy, op. cit., pp. 30-33, AR II: 12-18. 


47. Cf. AR I: 244-47. The “Treatise on Unity by Exegesis” is appar- 
ently referred to by al-Yaqit in Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi’s Kitab al-‘Iqd al-Farid, 
ed. A. Amin ef al. (Cairo, 1940) II: 382, 383 (a reference for which I am 
indebted to Professor Franz Rosenthal). Al-Kindi is there reported to 
have expressed himself, in the ninth chapter (fann) of the “ Tawhid”, in a 
manner which makes him appear as a typical Mu‘tazilite. Thus he is 
said to have written that God rules the world by that combination of 
transcendence and immanence known as qad@ and gadar, each thing being 
given its due, produced—ma‘lal—by the most perfect (al-tamam) means. 
Objects are created (khalaga, abda‘a) and do not diverge from their Di- 
vinely appointed states. Not everything, however, is necessary in this 
creation, for part of God’s will is to bless certain of His creatures with 
freedom of choice and action. 

Without minimizing the similarity of this view to that held by many 
Muttazilites, it may be pointed out that al-Kindi could have fairly easily 
translated these remarks, particularly those concerning necessary and free 
actions, into Aristotelian terms; though proper evaluation of this passage 
must await the discovery of the entire treatise, or at least a considerable 
portion of it. 

4B, jbl yo cil Wodll Jelally pl SY! ght Jel g ga IL, ; of. 
AR I: 182-184. ; 

49. slidly OSI a, pail Weill Wl ye GLY! 3 gt! OLS, AR I: 219, 
226-237. 

50. Cf. FP below, 132.3 ff., and see n. to 132.8 there. 


91. Cf. Davidson, op. cit., pp. 370, 385; and see also his article, “Ar- _ 


guments from the Concept of Particularization in Arabic Philosophy”, 
Philosophy East and West XVII (1968): 300-302. 

52. Al-Kindi we know wrote a specific refutation of the atomistic 
view (cf. Fthrist, ed. Fliigel, p. 259, and see Pines, op. cit., p. 94, and 
Walzer, op. cit., p. 184). Not all the Mu‘tazilah, of course, held to an 
atomistic physics, though alternative views were similarly based on a 
discrete structure of being. Cf. al-Ash‘ari’s Magalat, op. cit., pp. 281, 
303 ff., 321, 395. While al-Kindi’s minimization of the significance of 
potential existence leads him to an attitude towards actual beings which 
similarly emphasizes their ultimately discrete, and not continuous, nature, 
there is nothing in al-Kindi even remotely resembling the Mu‘tazilah 
denial of causality and substitution of “habitual”? occurrences with their 
“entailment” (tawallud) of action and thought. Cf. ibid., pp. 408, and 
al-Khayyat, op. cit., p. 122; and see, for a discussion of the various Mifta- 
ztlah formulations of physical and quasi-physical principles, Majid Fakhry, 
Islamic Occasionalism (London, 1958), pp. 26 ff.; Pines, op. cit., pp. 3 ff., 
27 ff.; Van Ess, op. cit., pp. 211 ff., 289 ff.; Frank, op. cit., pp. 13 ff., 39 
ff.; and H. Wolfson, ““Mu‘ammar’s Theory of Ma‘na”, Arabic and Islamic 
Studies in Honor of H.A.R. Gibb (Leiden, 1965), pp. 682-683. 
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93. Cf. above, chapter one of the introduction, n. 2. It is worth noting 
that most of al-Kindi’s “polemical” writings are separated by the bib- 
liographers from his other, more strictly scientific and philosophical 
treatises (cf. the Fthrist, op. cit., I: 259; Fligel, Al-Kindi, pp. 30 German, 
46, 47 Arabic; Atiyeh, op. cit., pp. 191-193), probably following in this 
al-Kindi’s own distinction. The term translated “polemical”, jadali, 
has also been called “‘dialectical’’, and it is a term with which the Kalam 
type of reasoning has been identified; cf. Gardet and Anawati, op. cit., 
p. 358. Judging by the titles of the treatises listed as Jat! «2S , al-Kindi 
did indeed discuss under this heading both Mu‘tazilah-type religious and 
physical themes; except that in the latter category he clearly attacks no- 
tions held by many of the Mu‘tazilah concerning the discontinuous motion 
of bodies and the existence of atoms. 

54. Cf. Yahya ben ‘Adi’s excerpts from al-Kindi’s “Refutation of the 
Christians” (¢ lel Je > JI .3 Ula), in Yahya’s rebuttal, edited and trans- 
lated into French by A.Périer as “Un Traité de Yahya Ben ‘Adi: Défense du 
Dogme de la Trinité Contre-les Objections d’Al-Kindi”, Revue de I’ Orient 
Chrétien, 3d ser. IT (1920), 3-21 (French translation reprinted in Périer’s 
Petits Traités Apologétiques de Yahya ben ‘Adi [Paris, 1920], pp. 118-128). 
It appears that in his treatise al-Kindi argued, in a manner similar 
to his technique in chapter three of FP, that the concept of an eternal 
Trinity of one substance, though of three persons, is incompatible with 
each of the predicables outlined in the Jsagoge. Instead, however, of 
drawing the conclusion that the Trinity, like the True One of FP, is a 
unique kind of unity, al-Kindi believes the argument shows the logical 
meaninglessness of the concept. He buttressed the argument, moreover, 
with an inquiry into the mathematical as well as logical senses of the term 
“one” (for which compare chap. 4 of FP), from which he deduces that 
the Trinity fits no acknowledged sense of the term. These contentions, 
however fallacious Yahya may find them, have the merit of addressing 
the issue philosophically. Compare this, for example, with Jahiz’s slan- 
derous attack on Christians and Christianity in his contemporary polemic, 
Goel be > JI, edited by J. Finkel, Three Essays of Abii Othman ‘Amr Ibn Bahr 
al-Fahiz (Cairo, 1926), pp. 10-38; discussed by Finkel and partially trans- 
lated into English as “A Risala of al-Jahiz”, ZAOS 47 (1927) : 311-334. 

55. Cf. above, p. 5, n. 10. Al-Kindi’s leading followers, al-Sarakhsi 
and Isaac Israeli, are also highly versatile learned types who cannot be 
identified readily, through their own writings at least, with any particular 
sectarian interest in their communities (cf. Franz Rosenthal, Ahmad B. 
At-Tayyib As-Sarahsi [New Haven, 1943], p. 35; Altmann and Stern, 
Isaac Israeli, pp. xi-xxiii). 

56. Cf. above, p. 5, and see n. 12 there. 

57. Cf. above, p. 5 f., and n. 9 there. 

58. Cf. below, FP 103.1-104.7 and see nn. there. 


59. Al-Kindi’s punishment in the time of al-Mutawakkil, as that of 
the eminent Christian translator Hunayn ibn Ishaq (for whom cf. Max 
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Meyerhof, “New Light on Hunain ibn Ishaq and His Period”’, Jsis VIII 

[1926] : 689), is apparently due more to personal court intrigue and a 

general animus to philosophical and scientific inquiry, than to any par- 

ticular identification with the Mu‘tazilah. Al-Kindi’s disciple al-Sarakhsi 

was even more the victim of internecine factionalism in ‘Abb§sid society: 

falling out of favor with the caliph al-Mu‘tadid, al-Sarakhsi was removed 

from his high position at court, imprisoned and beaten, succumbing ap- 

parently to this treatment in A.D. 899. While opinions differ, al-Sarakhsi 

was ostensibly persecuted by the anti-Mu‘tazilite regime for his unor- ae 
thodox opinions; though he receives no sympathy either from Ibn al- P A R T I] 
Munajjim, an allegedly Mu‘tazilite poet (cf. Rosenthal, op. cit., pp. 25 ff., 


and see p. 37 there, n. 117). AQGAW? AQGay 


Text and Commentary 
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p. 97 


a) 


10 


IN THE NAME OF GOD THE MERCIFUL 
THE COMPASSIONATE 
MY SUCCESS IS IN GOD ALONE 


Al-Kind?’s Book, for al-Mu‘tasim Billah 


On First Philosophy 
ANSI 

{May God grant you long life, O son! of the highest of 
princes and of the (strongest) bonds of bliss; of those who, 
whoever holds fast to their guidance is happy in the abode 
of this life and the abode of eternity; and may He adorn you 
with all the accoutrements of virtue and cleanse you from all 
the dirtiness of vice. 

Indeed, the human art which is highest in degree and most 
noble in rank is the art of philosophy, the definition of which is 
knowledge of the true nature of things, insofar as is possible 
for man. The aim of the philosopher is, as regards his knowl- 
edge, /to attain the truth, and as regards his action, to act 
truthfully; not that the activity is endless, for we abstain and 
the activity ceases, once we have reached? the truth. 

We do not find the truth we are seeking without finding a 
cause; the cause of the existence and continuance of every- 
thing is the True One, in that each thing which has being has 
truth. The True One exists necessarily, and therefore® beings 
exist. 


‘Ms. yi, as AH. AR yl &. 
"AR ligsl. Ms. Ligil bab with a line through lab . 
*Ms. 131. AR O53}. 
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[The noblest part of philosophy and the highest in rank is 
‘the First Philosophy, i.e., knowledge of the First Truth Who 
is the cause of all truth. Therefore it is necessary that the 
perfect and most noble philosgpher will be the man who fully 
understands* /this mo e knowledge; for the knowledge 
of the cause is more noble than knowledge of the effect, since 
we have complete knowledge of every knowable only when 
we have obtained full knowledge of its cause. 

Every cause will be either matter or form or agent, 1.e., 
that from which motion begins; or final, i.e., that for the sake 
of which the thing is. /Scientific inquiries are four, as we have 
determined elsewhere in our philosophical treatises; either 
“whether”, “what”, “which”, or “why”. “Whether” is an 
investigation only of the existence (of something); “what” 
investigates the genus of every existent which has a genus; 
“which” investigates its specific difference; /“what” and 
“which” together investigate its species; and “why” its final 
cause, since it is an investigation of the absolute cause. It is 
evident that when we obtain full knowledge of its matter we 
thereby obtain full knowledge of its genus; and when we 
obtain full knowledge of its form we thereby obtain full know- 
ledge of its species, knowledge of the specific difference being 
subsumed within knowledge of the species. When, therefore, 
we obtain full knowledge of its matter, form and final cause, 
we thereby obtain full knowledge of its definition, and the 
real nature of every defined object is in its definition. 

/Knowledge of the first cause has truthfully been called 
“First Philosophy”, since all the rest of philosophy is contained 
in its knowledge. The first cause is, therefore, the first in 
nobility, the first in genus, the first in rank with respect to 


that the knowledge of which is most certain;? and the first in. 


time, since it is the cause of time. 





. *The rest of pp. 98-100 in AR is devoted to editorial comment, which 
is not part of the text. 


1Reading  l3ls with the ms. AR of ly. 


*Reading tule 5a! el, AR ite. Cross in ms. above word suggests 
dissatisfaction with it. 
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/The truth requires that we do not reproach anyone who 
is even one of the causes of even small and meagre benefits to 
us; how then shall we treat those who are (responsible for) 
many causes, of large, real and serious benefits to us? 
Though deficient in some of the truth, they have been our 
kindred and associates in that they benefited us by the fruits 
of their thought, which have become our approaches and 
instruments, leading to much knowledge of that the real 
nature of which they fell short of obtaining. (We should be 
grateful) /particularly since it has been clear to us and to the 
distinguished philosophers before us who are not our co-lin- 
guists, that no man by the diligence of his quest has attained 
the truth, i.e., that which the truth deserves, nor have the 
(philosophers as a) whole comprehended it. Rather, each of 
them either has not attained any truth or has attained’ some- 
thing small in relation to what the truth deserves. When, 
though, the little which each one of them who has acquired 
the truth is collected, something of great worth is assembled 
from this. 

/It is proper that our gratitude be great to those who have 
contributed even a little of the truth, let alone to those who 
have contributed much truth, since they have shared with us 
the fruits of their thought and facilitated for us the true (yet) 
hidden inquiries, in that they benefited us by those premises 
which facilitated our approaches to the truth. If they had not 
lived, these true principles with which we have been educated 
towards the conclusions of our hidden inquiries would not have 
been assembled for us, even with intense research throughout 
our time. But indeed this has been assembled only in prece- 


15 ding past /ages, age after age, until this our time, accompa- 


nied by intensive research, necessary perseverance and love 
of toil in that. In the time of one man—even if his life span 
is extended, his research intensive, his speculation subtle and 
he is fond of perseverance—it is not possible to assemble as 
much as has been assembled, by similar efforts,—of intense 
research, subtle speculation and fondness for perseverance— 
over a period of time many times as long. 


‘Reading GL! 4S] with AH. AR UST. 
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(Aristotle, the most distinguished of the Greeks in philoso- 
phy, said: “We ought to be grateful to the fathers of those who 
have contributed any truth, since they were the cause of their 
existence; let alone (being grateful) to the sons; for the fathers 
are their cause, while they are the cause of our attaining 
the truth.”” How beautiful is that which he said in this matter! 
We ought not to be ashamed of appreciating the truth and 
of acquiring it wherever it comes from, /even if it comes from 
races distant and nations different from us. For the seeker of 
truth nothing takes precedence over the truth, and there is 
no disparagement of the truth, nor belittling either of him 
who speaks it or of him who conveys it. (The status of) no 
one is diminished by the truth; rather does the truth ennoble 
all. 

It is well for us—being zealous for the perfection of our 
species, since the truth is to be found in this—to adhere in 
this book of ours to our practice in all our compositions of 


10 presenting the ancients’ /complete statement on this subject 


according to the most direct approach and facile manner 
of the disciples of this approach; and completing that which 
they did not state completely, following the custom of the 
language and contemporary usage, and insofar as is possible 
for us. (This) in spite of the disadvantage affecting us in this 
of being restrained from (going into) an extended discussion 
(necessary) to solve difficult, ambiguous problems; (and) 
while being wary of the bad interpretation of many of those 
who are in our day acclaimed for speculation, (but) who are 
strangers to the truth even if they are enthroned undeserved- 
ly with the crowns of truth, because of their narrow unders- 


15 tanding of /the methods of truth and their scant knowledge 


of what befits the august (scholar) as regards opinion and 


p. 104 judgement in those /common usages which are all pervasive. 


(They are strangers to the truth) also due to the dirty envy 
which controls their animal souls and which, by darkening 
its veils, obscures their thought’s perception from the light 
of truth; and due to their considering those with human vir- 
tue—in attainment of which they are deficient, being on its 
remote fringes—as audacious, harmful opponents; thereby 
3 defending their spurious thrones which they installed /unde- 
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servedly for the purpose of gaining leadership and traffic in 
religion, though they are devoid of religion. For one who 
trades in something sells it, and he who sells something does 
not have it. Thus one who trades in religion does not have 
religion, and it is right that one who resists the acquisition 
of knowledge of the real nature of things and calls it unbelief 
be divested of (the offices of) religion. 

The knowledge of the true nature of things includes knowl- 
edge of Divinity, unity and virtue, and a complete knowledge 
of everything useful, and of the way to it; and a distance 
from anything harmful, with precautions against it. It is the 
acquisition of /all this which the true messengers brought 
from God, great be His praise. For the true messengers, may 
God’s blessings be upon them, brought but an affirmation of 
the Divinity of God alone, and an adherence to virtues, which 
are pleasing to Him; and the relinquishment of vices, which 
are contrary to virtues both in themselves and in their effects.1 

{Devotion to this precious possession is, therefore, required 
for possessors of the truth, and we must exert ourselves to the 
utmost in its pursuit, in view of that which we have said pre- 
viously and that which we shall say now, namely, acquisition 
of this is required necessarily (even) according to the tongues 
of its adversaries; for they must say that acquisition of this is 
either necessary or not necessary. /If they say that it is neces- 
sary, then its pursuit is necessary for them. If, on the other 
hand, they say that it is not necessary, it is necessary for them 
to bring a cause of this, and to give a demonstration of this; 
and the presentation of cause and demonstration are part of 
the possession of knowledge of the real nature of things. 
Pursuit of this acquisition is, therefore, required by their own 
tongues, and devotion to it is necessary for them. 

[We ask Him Who examines our inner thoughts and who 
knows our diligence in establishing the proof of His Divinity 
and the explanation of His Unity, and in defending (Him) 
against His opponents who disbelieve in that in Him by proofs 


1l,UT,. Ms, as AR, lajlil sy. 
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which subdue their disbelief and rip the veils! of their shame- 
ful actions that show the deficiencies of their vicious? creeds; 
(ask) that He encompass us, and anyone who follows our 
approach, within the fortress of His everlasting might, and 
that He clothe us with the garments of His protective armor 
and bestow upon us the assistance of the penetrating edge of 


15 His sword and the support of the /conquering might of His 


strength. (We ask this) so that He bring us to our ultimate 
intention of assisting the truth and supporting veracity; and so 
that he bring us to the level of those whose intentions He 
likes and whose actions He accepts and to whom He grants 
success and victory over His opponents who deny His grace 
and who deviate? from the truthful approach which is pleasing 
to Him. 

Let us now complete this section, with the support of the 
Patron of virtues and Recipient of good works. 


1Reading syn ASG y with the ms. AR Cs yuu. 
*Reading Bs . AR Sop. 
SReading YAW, with the ms. AR 3» tUl,. 
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CHAPTER TWO OF THE FIRST PART OF 


On First Philosophy 


Inasmuch as that which ought to precede has been given 
priority in the beginning of this book, let us follow this with 
what follows naturally, and say: /there are two kinds of 
human perceptions, one of which is nearer to us and further 
from nature. This is the perception of the senses which belong 
to us from the beginning of our development, and belong to 
the genus common to us and to many others, i.e. life, which is 
common to all animals. Our perceiving with the senses, 
through the contact of the sense with its sensible object, takes 
neither time nor effort, and it is unstable, due to the motion 
and fluctuation of that which we contact, its change in every 
case being through one of the kinds of /motion. Its quantity 
is differentiated by “more” or “less”, “equal” and “unequal”, 
while its quality is contrasted by “similar” and “‘dissimilar’’, 
“stronger” and “weaker”. Thus it always occurs in continuous 
motion and uninterrupted change. 

It (sc. sensory perception) is that the forms of which are 
established in the imagination, which conveys them to the 
memory; and it (sc. the sensible object) is represented and 
portrayed? in the soul of the living being. Though it has no 
stability in nature, being far from nature and therefore hid- 
den, it is very near to the perceiver, in that his perception is 
due to the sense, with the /contact of the sense with it (sc. the 
sensible). /All sensibles, moreover, are always material, and 
the sensible is always body and in a body. 

The other (perception) is nearer to nature and further from 
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us, being the perception of the intellect. It is right that there 
should be two kinds of perception, sensory perception and 
intellectual perception, since things are universal and particu- 
lar. I mean by “universal” the genera of species and the spe- 
cies /of individuals; while I mean by “particular’’ the indivi- 
duals of species. Particular, material individuals fall under 
the (perception of the) senses, whereas genera and species 
do not fall under the senses nor are they perceptible by sensory 
perception; they fall, rather, under (the perception of) one of 
the faculties of the perfect, i.e., human soul, that which is 
termed the human intellect. 

As the senses perceive the individual objects, every sensible 
object represented in the soul /belongs to the faculty which 
employs the senses. Every specific concept and that which is 
above the species, however, is not represented by the soul, 
for all representation is sensible. Rather, the concepts are 
verified in the soul, validated and rendered certain through 
the veracity of the intellectual principles which are known 
necessarily, as that “‘it is” and “it is not” cannot both be true 
of the same thing without /its changing. This is a perception 
of the soul which is not sensory, is necessary, (and) does not 
require an intermediary; and an image will not be represented 
for it in the soul, since it has no image, having neither color, 
sound, taste, odor or anything palpable; it is, rather, a non- 
representational apprehension. 

Everything which is material is representational, (and) the 
common sense will represent it in the soul, /while everything 
which is immaterial may exist with the material, as shape 
which is perceived through color; since it is the limit of the 
color, it happens that the shape is perceived by the visual 
sense, as it is the limit of that which is perceived by the visual 
sense. eens 
_ It is sometimes believed that it (sc. the immaterial) is re- 
presented in the soul through the common sense’s acquiring 
of it, and that the attachment which attaches to the colored 
image—as the attachment which attaches to color, which is 
the limit of that which is colored (sc., shape)—is represented 
in the human soul. (However) :/the perception of the limit, 
which is the shape, is an intellectual perception which occurs 
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through sensation but is not really sensible. Therefore every- 


- thing which has no matter and exists with matter is sometimes 
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believed to be represented in the soul, but is it only thought 
of, not represented, with the sensible;! whereas whatever has 
no matter and is not joined to matter is not represented in the 
soul at all, and we do not think that it is a representation. We 
acknowledge it only because /it is a necessity to affirm it, as 
when we say that outside the body of the universe there is 
neither void nor plenum i.e., neither emptiness nor body. 
This statement is not represented in the soul, for ‘neither 
void nor plenum” is something which the sense has not appre- 
hended, and (it) is not attached to a sense so that it could have 
an image in the soul, or be believed to have an image. It is 
something which only the intellect necessarily perceives, in 
accordance with the premises /which will be set forth. 


For we say, in the investigation of this, that the meaning 
of “void” is a place without any spatial object in it. Now 
“place”? and “‘a spatial object”’ are in that type of relation 
where one does not precede the other, so that if there is place 
there is, necessarily, a spatial object, and if there is a spatial 
object there is, necessarily, place. It is therefore not possible 
for place to exist without a spatial object; whereas by “void” 
a place without a spatial object is meant. /It is not possible, 
therefore, for an absolute void to exist. 


We then say:.if the plenum is a body, then either the body 
of the universe is quantitatively infinite or quantitatively 
finite. It is impossible that there is a thing which is infinite in 
actuality, as we shall explain shortly, /and thus it is impossible 
for the body of the universe to be quantitatively infinite, and 
therefore there is no plenum beyond the body of the universe. 
For if there were a plenum beyond it, this plenum would 


p. 110 be a body; and if, beyond this plenum, /there were. a plenum, 


and beyond every plenum a plenum, there would be an infi- 
nite plenum, and this would necessitate (the existence of) a 
quantitatively infinite body, and would necessitate (the exis- 
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tence of) an actual infinity, whereas it is impossible for there 
to be an actual infinity. 

Therefore? there is no plenum beyond the body of the 
universe, in that there is neither a body nor a void beyond it, 
as we have explained. /This (statement) is absolutely neces- 
sary, and it has no form in the soul, it being solely a necessary 
intellectual perception. Whoever examines things which are 
beyond nature, i.e., those which have no matter and are not 
joined to matter, will not find for them a representation in 
the soul, but will perceive them by means of intellectual 
inquiries. 

Preserve—may God preserve you (with) all virtues and 
defend you from all vices—this /preface, that it may be 
your guide, leading to like truths; and a star, removing the 
darkness of ignorance and cloudiness of perplexity from the 
eye of your intellect. 

By these two ways is the truth on the one hand easy and on 
the other hand difficult:? for one who seeks a representation 


of the intelligible in order to perceive it thereby, despite its 


clarity in the intellect, will be blind® to it as the eye of the 
bat is blind to acquiring (perception of) the individual 
objects which are distinct and clear to us in the rays of the 
sun. 

For this reason many of the inquirers into things which are 
beyond nature have been confused, since they, as children 
(do), have used in the investigation of them their representa- 
tion in the soul, corresponding to their customary practices 
for the sense. Instruction is easy only in customary things, 
the proof of this being the speed of those who learn from ser- 
mons and epistles, or from poetry or stories—that is, what- 
ever is a narrative—as they are used to the narrative and 
legends from the beginning of their development. 

(Many of the inquirers have been confused) also in physical 
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# p. 111 things, whenever’ they have used /mathematical investigation, 


for this is suitable only in what has no matter; for matter is a 
substratum for affection, and it moves, and nature is the 
primary cause of everything which moves and rests. Therefore 
every physical thing is material and hence it is not possible 
for mathematical investigation to be used in the perception 
of physical things, since it is the property of that which has 
no matter. Since, then, mathematics is such that /its investi- 
gation? concerns the non-physical, whoever uses it in the 
investigation of physical objects has left? and is devoid of the 
truth. 

Therefore it is incumbent upon everyone inquiring into 
any science to inquire firstly what is the cause of what falls 
under that science. If we inquire what is the cause of the 
natural dispositions, which are the cause of physical things, 
we find, as we have said in “The Principles of Physics”, that 
it is the cause of all motion. Therefore the physical is every- 
thing which moves, /and hence the science of physical objects 
is the science of everything which moves. Thus that which is 
beyond the physical objects does not move. For it is not 
possible that something should be the cause of its own gener- 
ation, as we shall explain shortly. Thus‘ the cause of motion 
is not motion nor the cause of that which moves something 
moving, and therefore what is beyond physical objects is not 
one of the moving objects; hence it has been explained that 
the knowledge of what is beyond physical objects is knowledge 
of what does not move. 

We ought not to seek® an apodictical perception in the 
apprehension of every pursuit. For not every /intellectual 
pursuit is found through demonstration, since not everything 
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(only); nor does a demonstration have a demonstration, for 
this would be without end. If there would be a demonstration 
for every demonstration, then there would never be percep- 
tion of anything; for that which does not end in knowledge of 
its principles is not knowable; and it would not be knowledge 
at all. Thus, if we desired to know what is man, he being that 
which is living, speaking and mortal, and we did not know 
what is “living”, “speaking” and “mortal,” then we would 
not /know what is man. 

Similarly, we should not! seek probable arguments in 
mathematical sciences, but rather demonstrative; for should 
we use probability in the science of mathematics, our com- 
prehension of it would be conjectural and not scientific. 
Similarly, every distinctive inquiry has a particular perception 
different from the perception of another. Therefore many of 
those inquiring into distinctive things err—some proceeding 
/in accord with a pursuit of probability, some proceeding in 
accord with parables, some proceeding in accord with histo- 
rical witness, some proceeding in accord with sensation, and 
some proceeding in accord with demonstration—when they 
are unable to distinguish between the pursuits. 

There are some, moreover, who want the use of (all of ) this 
in finding their pursuit, either due to failing to know the 
methods of the pursuits or due to a passion for increasing the 
methods of truth. We ought, however, to aim at what is re- 
quired for each pursuit, and not pursue /probability in the 
science of mathematics, nor sensation or exemplification in 
the science of the metaphysical; nor conceptual generaliza- 
tions in the principles of the science of the physical; nor de- 
monstration in rhetoric, nor demonstration in the principles 
of demonstration. Surely if we observe these conditions, the 
pursuits which are intended will become easy for us; but if we 
disobey this, we will miss the objectives of our pursuits, and 
the perception of our intended objects will become difficult. 

Inasmuch as these admonitions have now preceded, we 
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ought to set forth beforehand the canons! the employment 
of which we require /in this craft, and we accordingly say: 
/The eternal is that which must never have been a non- 


existent being, the eternal having no existential “before” to 


its being; the eternal’s subsistence is not due to another; the 
eternal has no cause; the eternal has neither subject nor pre- 
dicate, nor agent nor reason, i.e., that for the sake of which 
it is—for there are no causes other than the ones which 
have been previously stated. /The eternal has no genus, for if 
it has a genus, then it is species, a species being composed of 
its genus, which is common to it and to others, and of a spe- 
cific difference which does not exist in others. It (sc. species), 
moreover, has a subject, viz., the genus which receives its 
form and the form of others; and a predicate, viz., the form 
particular to it and not to others. It (sc. the eternal) therefore 
has a subject and predicate. It has, however, already been 
explained that the eternal has neither subject nor predicate, 
and this (contradiction) is an impossible absurdity; the eternal 
then, /has no genus. 

The eternal does not perish, perishing being but the chang- 
ing of the predicate, not of the primary substratum; as for 
the primary substratum, which is being, it does not change, 
for the perishing of a perishable object does not involve the 
being of its being. Now every change is into its nearest con- 
trary only, i.e., that which is with it in one genus, as heat 
which changes with cold—for we don’t consider opposition 
like that of heat with aridity, or with /sweetness or with 
length, or anything like that—and related contraries com- 


p. 114 prise one genus. /A perishable object therefore has a genus, 


and if the eternal is corruptible, it has a genus. However, it 
has no genus, this is an impossible contradiction, and there- 
fore it is impossible for the eternal to perish. 

Motion is change, and the eternal does not move, for it 
neither changes nor removes from deficiency to perfection. 
Locomotion is a kind of motion, and the eternal does not 
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remove? to perfection, since it does not move. /Now the per- 
fect object is that which has? a fixed state, whereby it excels; 
while the deficient object is that which has no fixed state, 
whereby it may excel. The eternal cannot be deficient, for it 
cannot remove to a state whereby it may excel, since it cannot 
ever move to (a state) more excellent, nor to (a state) more 
deficient, than it; the eternal is, therefore, of necessity perfect. 

Now, inasmuch as a body has genus and species, while the 
eternal has no genus, a body is not? eternal; /and let us now 
say that it is not possible, either for an eternal body or for 
other objects which have quantity or quality, to be infinite 
in actuality, infinity being only in potentiality. 

I say, moreover, that among the true first premises which 
are thought with no mediation are: all bodies of which one is 
not greater than the other are equal; equal bodies are those 
where the dimensions between their limits are equal in actual- 
ity and potentiality; that which is finite is not infinite; /when 
a body is added to one of equal bodies it. becomes the greatest 
of them, and greater than what it had been before that body 
was added to it; whenever two bodies of finite magnitude are 
joined, the body which comes to be from both of them is of 
finite magnitude, this being necessary in (the case of) every 
magnitude as well as in (the case of) every object which pos- 
sesses magnitude; the smaller of every two generically relat- 
ed things is inferior to the larger, or inferior to a portion of it. 

Now, if there is an infinite body, then whenever a body of 
finite magnitude is separated from it, that which remains of it 
will either be a finite magnitude or an infinite magnitude. 

If that which remains of it is a finite magnitude, then 
whenever that finite magnitude which is separated from it is 
added to it, the body which comes to be from them both to- 
gether is a finite magnitude; though that which comes to be 
from them both is /that which was infinite before something 
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was separated from it. It is thus finite and infinite, and this is 
an impossible contradiction. 

If the remainder is an infinite magnitude, then whenever 
that which was taken from it is added to it, it will either be 
greater than or equal to what it was before the addition. 

If it is greater than it was, then that which has infinity 
will be greater than that which has infinity,! /the smaller of 
two things being inferior to the greater, or inferior to a portion 
of it, and therefore the smaller of two bodies which have in- 
finity being inferior to the greater of them or inferior to a 
portion of it—if the smaller body is inferior to the greater, 
then it most certainly is inferior to a portion of it—and thus 
the smaller of the two is equal to a portion of the greater. 
Now two equal things are those whose similarity is that the 
dimensions between their limits are the same, and therefore 
the two things /possess limits—for “equal” bodies which 
are not similar are those (in) which one part? is numbered 
the same, though (as a whole) they differ in abundance or 
quality or both, they (too) being finite—and thus the smaller 
infinite object is finite, and this is an impossible contradiction, 
and one of them is not greater than the other. 

{If it is not greater than that which it was® before it was 
added to, a body having been added to a body and not 
having increased anything, and the whole of this is equal to 
it alone—it alone being a part of it—and to its (own) 
part, which two (parts) join, then the part is like the all, (and) 
this is an impossible contradiction. 

/It has now been explained that it is impossible for a body 
to have infinity, and in this manner it has been explained 
that any quantitative thing cannot have infinity in actuality. 
Now time is quantitative, and it is impossible that time have 
infinity in actuality, time having a finite beginning. 
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Things predicated of a finite object are also, of necessity, 
finite. /Every predicate of a body, whether quantity, place, 
motion or time—that which is segmented through motion 
—and the sum of everything which is predicated of a body 
in actuality, is also finite, since the body is finite. Therefore, 
the body of the universe is finite, and so is everything inferior 
predicated of it. 

As it is possible through the imagination for something to 
be continually added to the body of the universe, if we imag- 
ine something greater than it, then continually something 
greater than that—there being no limit to addition as a 
/possibility—the body of the universe is potentially infinite, 
since potentiality is nothing other than the possibility that the 
thing said to be in potentiality will occur. Everything, more- 
over, within that which has infinity in potentiality also poten- 
tially has infinity, including motion and time. That which 
has! infinity exists only in potentiality, whereas in actuality 
it is impossible for something to have infinity, for (reasons) 
which we have given previously, /and this: is necessary.? 

It has thus been shown that it is impossible for time in 
actuality to have infinity. Time is the time, i.e., duration, 
of the body of the universe. If time is finite, then the being? 
of (this) body is finite, since time is not an (independent) 
existent. /Nor is there any body without time, as time is but 
the number of motion, i.e., it is a duration counted by motion. 
If there is motion, there is time; and if there were not motion, 
there would not be time. 

Motion is the motion of a body only: 

If there is a body, there is motion, and otherwise there 
would not be motion. Motion is some change: the change of 
place, (either) of the parts of a body and its center, or of all 
the parts of the body only, is local motion; the change of 
place, to which the body is brought by its /limits, either in 
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nearness to or farness from its center, is increase and decrease; 
the change only of its predicate qualities is alteration; and the 
change of its substance is generation and corruption. Every 
change is a counting of the number of the duration of the 
body, all change belonging to that which is temporal. 

If, therefore, there is motion, there is of necessity a body, 
while if there is a body, then there must of necessity either be 
motion or not be motion. 

/If there is a body and there was no motion, then either 
there would be no motion at all, or it would not be, though it 
would be possible for it to be. If there were no motion at 
all, then motion would not be an existent. However, since 
body exists, motion is an existent,! and this is an impossible 
contradiction /and it is not possible for there to be no motion 
at all, if a body exists. If furthermore, when there is an exis- 
ting body,* it is possible that there is existing motion, then 
motion necessarily exists in some bodies, for that which is 
possible is that which exists in some possessors of its substance; 
as the (art of) writing which may be affirmed? as a possibility 
for Muhammad, though it is not /in him in actuality, since 
it does exist in some human substance, i.e., in another man. 
Motion, therefore, necessarily exists in some bodies, and 
exists in the simple body, existing necessarily in the simple 
body; accordingly body exists and motion exists. 

Now it has been said that there may not be motion when a 
body exists. Accordingly, /there will be motion when body 
exists, and there will not be motion when body? exists, and 
this is an absurdity and an impossible contradiction, and it is 
not possible for there to be body and not motion; thus, when 
there is a body there is motion necessarily. 

It is sometimes assumed that it is possible for the body of 
the universe to have been at rest originally, having the possi- 
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bility /to move, and then to have moved. This opinion, how- 
ever, is false of necessity: for if the body of the universe was at 
rest originally and then moved, then (either) the body of the 
universe would have to be a generation from nothing or 
eternal. 

If it is a generation from nothing, the coming to be of being 
from nothing being generation, then its becoming is motion 
in accordance with our previous classification! of motion, 
(viz.) that generation is one of the species of motion. /If, then, 
body is not prior (to motion, motion) is (of) its essence? and 
therefore the generation of a body can never precede motion. 
It was said, however, to have been originally without motion: 
Thus it was, and no motion existed, and it was not, and no 
motion existed, and this is an impossible contradiction and it 
is impossible, if a body is a generation from nothing, /for it to 
be prior to motion. : 

If, on the other hand, the body (of the universe) is eternal, 
having rested and then moved, it having had the possibility 
to move, then the body of the universe, which is eternal, will 
have moved from actual rest to actual movement, whereas 
that which is eternal does not move, as we have explained 
previously. The body of the universe is then moving and not 
moving, and this is an impossible contradiction and it is not 
possible for the /body of the universe to be eternal, resting in 
actuality, and then to have moved into movement in actuality. 

Motion, therefore, exists in the body of the universe, which, 
accordingly, is never prior to motion. Thus if there is motion 
there is, necessarily, a body, while if there is a body there is, 
necessarily, motion. 

It has been explained previously that time is not prior to 
motion; nor, of necessity, is time prior to body, /since there 
is no time other than through motion, and since there is no 
body. unless there is motion and.-no motion unless there is 
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body. Nor does body exist without duration, since duration is 
that in which its being is, i.e., that in which there is that 
which it is; and there is no duration of body unless there is 
motion, since body always occurs with motion, as has been 
explained. The duration of the body, whichis always a concom- 
itant of the body, is counted by the motion of the body, 
which is (also) always a concomitant of the body. Body, there- 


20 fore, is never prior to time; /and thus body, motion and time 
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are never prior to one another. 

It has, in accordance with this,! already been explained 
that it is impossible for time to have infinity, since it is im- 
possible for quantity or something which has quantity to havc 
infinity in actuality. All time is therefore finite in actuality, 
and since body is not prior to time, it is not possible for the 
body of the universe, due to its being, to have infinity. The 
being of the body of the universe is thus necessarily finite, 
and it is impossible for the body of the universe /to be eternal. 

We shall, moreover, show this by means of another account 
—after it has been explained by what we have said— 
which shall add to the skill of the investigators of this approach 
in their penetration (of it). We therefore say: 

Composition and combination are part of change, for they 
are a joining and organizing of things. A body is a long, wide, 
deep substance, i.e., it possesses three dimensions. It is com- 
posed of the substance which is its genus, and of the long, 
wide and deep which is its specific difference; and it is that 
which is composed of /matter and form. Composition is the 
change of a state which itself is not a composition ; composition 
is motion, and if there was no motion, there would not be 
composition. Body is, therefore, composite, and if there was 
not motion there would not be body, and body and motion 
thus are not prior to one another. 

[Through motion there is time, since motion is change; 
change is the number of the duration of that which changes, 
and motion is a counting of the duration of that which chan- 
ges. Time is a duration counted by motion, and every body 
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has duration, as we said previously, viz., that in which there 
is being, i.e., that in which there is that which it is. Body is 
not prior to motion, as we have explained. Nor is body prior 


20 to duration, which is counted by motion. /Body, motion and 


time are therefore not prior to one another in being, and they 
occur simultaneously in being. Thus if time is finite in actua- 
lity, then, necessarily, the being of a body is finite in actuality, 


p. 121 if /composition and harmonious arrangement are a kind 


of change, though if composition and harmonious arrange- 
ment were not a kind of change, this conclusion would not 
be necessary. 

Let us now explain in another way that it is not possible 
for time to have infinity in actuality, either in the past or 
future. We say: . 

/Before every temporal segment there is (another) segment, 
until we reach a temporal segment before which there is no 
segment, i.e., a segmented duration before which there is no 
segmented duration. It cannot be otherwise—if it were 
possible, and after every segment of time there was a segment, 
infinitely, then we would never reach a given time—for the 


10 duration from past infinity /to this given time would be equal 


to the duration from this given time regressing in times to 
infinity; and if (the duration) from infinity to a definite time 
was known, then (the duration) from this known time to 
temporal infinity would be known, and then the infinite is 
finite, and this is an impossible contradiction. 
/Furthermore, if a definite time cannot be reached until a 
time before it is reached, nor that before it until a time before 
it is reached, and so to infinity; and the infinite can neither be 
traversed nor brought to an end; then the temporally infinite 


p. 122 can never be traversed so as to /reach a definite time. However 


its termination at a definite time exists, and time is not an in- 
finite segment, but rather is finite necessarily, and therefore 
the duration of body is not infinite, and it is not possible for 
body to be without duration. Thus the being of a body does 
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not have infinity; the being of a body is, rather, finite, and it 
is impossible for body to be eternal. 

/It is (also) not possible for future time to have infinity in 
actuality: for if it is impossible for (the duration from) past 
time to a definite time to have infinity, as we have said pre- 
viously; and times are consecutive, one time after another 
time, then whenever a time is added to a finite, definite time, 
the sum of the definite time and its addition is definite. If, 
however, the sum was not definite, then something quantitati- 
vely definite would have been added to something (else) 
quantitatively definite, with something quantitatively infinite 
assembled by them. 

/Time is a continuous quantity, i.e., it has a division 
common to its past and future. Its common division is the 
present, which is the last limit of past time and the first limit 
of future time. Every definite time has two limits: a first limit 
and last limit. If two definite times are continuous through 
one limit common to them both, then the remaining limit 
of each one of them is definite and /knowable. It has, however, 
been said that the sum of the two times will be indefinite; 
it will then be both not limited by any termini and limited by 
termini, and this is an impossible contradiction. It is thus 
impossible, if a definite time is added to a definite time, for the 
sum to be indefinite; and whenever a definite time is added 
to a definite time, all of it is definitely limited, to its last 
(segment). It is, therefore, impossible for future time to have 


20 finfinity in actuality, and let us now complete this second 


section. 
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An investigation whether it is or is not possible for a thing 
to be the cause of the generation of its essence, shall now follow 
the previous (discussion). We say that it is not possible for a 
5 thing to be the cause of the generation of its essence. /I mean 
by “the generation of its essence” its becoming a being, either 
from something or from nothing—generation usually being 
predicated, in other places, of that which comes to be partic- 
ularly from something—for it is necessary that (a thing) 
will be either an existent and its essence non-existent; or it 
will be a non-existent and its essence existent; or it will be a 
non-existent and its essence non-existent; or it will be an 
existent and its essence existent. 

If (a thing) were a non-existent, and its essence were non- 
existent, then it would be nothing, and its essence would be 


10 nothing; and nothing is neither a cause /nor an effect, for 


both cause and effect are predicated only of something which 
has existence of some sort. Therefore! it is not the cause of the 
generation of its essence, since it is no cause whatsoever. 
However, it has been said that it is the cause of the genera- 
tion of its essence, and this is an impossible contradiction. 
Thus it is not possible for a thing to be the cause of the gen- 
eration of its essence, if it is a non-existent and its essence is 
non-existent. 

A similar thing would occur if a thing were a non-existent 
and its essence were existent. For, again, since it is a non- 
15 existent, it would be nothing, /and nothing is neither cause 
nor effect, as we stated previously. Therefore it would not be 
the cause of the generation of its essence, As, however, it has 
been said previously that it is the cause of the generation of 
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its essence, this is an impossible contradiction, and it is not 
possible for a thing to be the cause of the generation of its 
essence if it is a non-existent and its essence is existent. 

It would appear from this discussion also that the essence 
of a thing is different from the thing, because things which are 
different from each other are those of which it is possible 


p. 124 /for something to occur to one and not to the other. If, there- 


10 


15 


fore, it occurred to a thing to be non-existent, and to its 
essence to be existent, then its essence would not be it, though 
the essence of every thing is that thing. Thus a thing would 
not be itself and it would be itself, and this is also an impossible 
contradiction. 

A similar thing would occur if a thing were an existent 
and its essence were non-existent ; I mean that its essence would 
be different from it, since that /which occurs to it would be 
different from that which occurs to its essence. It follows 
necessarily from this, as we stated previously, that a thing 
would be itself, and it would not be itself, this also being an 
impossible contradiction. It is not therefore possible for a 
thing to be an existent and its essence not existent. 

A similar thing would occur if a thing were an existent and 
its essence were an existent, and it were the cause of the 
generation of its essence. For if it were the cause of its essence 
which it generates, then its essence would be its effect, and 
the cause is different from the effect. It therefore would /occur 
that it would be the cause of its essence, while its essence would 
be its effect. Its essence would then not be it, though the es- 
sence of every thing is that thing. Thus it follows necessarily 
from this kind (of argument) that it would not be itself, and 
that it would be itself, and this is an impossible contradiction; 
and it is not possible, assuming a thing were the cause of the 
generation of its essence, for it to be an existent and its essence 
an existent. 

Similarly, if it were a non-existent and its essence were 
non-existent, and it were the cause of its essence, /and its 
essence were also the effect; it would occur that a thing would 
be itself and it would not be itself. It is not, therefore, possible 
for a thing to be the cause of the generation of its essence, 
and this is what we wanted to clarify. 
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Inasmuch as this has been explained, we now say that every 
utterance must be either meaningful or not meaningful. That 
which has no meaning has nothing of which inquiry can be 
made; philosophy is concerned only with that of which in- 
quiry can be made, and it is not in the nature of philosophy 
to employ that of which no inquiry can be made. 

{That which has meaning must be either a universal or 
particular thing. Philosophy does not inquire into particular 
things, for particular things are not limited, and that which 
cannot be limited, knowledge cannot comprehend. /Philoso- 
phy is a knowing of things, its knowledge being of their 
true natures. It therefore inquires only into universal, 
delimited things the true natures of which knowledge can 
comprehend perfectly. 

Universal general things must be either essential or non- 
essential. I mean by “essential” that which establishes the 
essence of a thing, namely, that by the existence of which the 
being of a thing is sustained /and maintained, and by the 
absence of which the destruction and corruption of a thing 
occurs: as “life”, by which the sustenance and maintenance of 
a living being occurs, and by the absence of which the corrup- 
tion and destruction of a living being occurs. Life is essential 
in a living being, and the essential is that which is called sub- 
stantial, for in it the substance of a thing is sustained. 

The substantial must be either a collective or distinct 
thing. The collective refers to many things, each one receiving 
its definition and name from it, and it /thereby combines them. 
That which refers to many things, in that each one receives 
its name and definition from it, can refer either to individuals 
——as “man”, which refers to each one of the units of man, i.e., 
every human individual, and this is what is called “species”, 
since it is one species referring to every one of these indivi- 


15 duals—/or it can refer to many species, as “animal”, which 


refers to every species of animal, such as man and horse; and 
this is called “genus”, since with one genus it refers to every 
one of these species. | 

As for the substantially distinct entity, it is that which 
distinguishes between the definitions of things; as the “ra- 
tional”, which differentiates some living beings from others. 
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This is called a “‘specific difference’, due to its differentiating 
some things from others. 


/As for that which is not essential, it is contrary to that 


p. 126 just described, and it is that the sustaining /and maintaining 


of which is due to something which is its substrate; while its 
absence is due to the absence of that thing which is its sub- 
strate. Therefore that which is non-essential is in a sub- 
stance which is its substrate and is not substantial. On the 
contrary, it is an accident of the substance and is therefore 
called accidens. 


That which is in a substance must be either in one thing, 


5 peculiar to it and proper to it alone, as laughter in /man and 


the braying in a donkey, this being called a “property’’, as it 
is proper to one thing; or it will be in many things, common 
to them all, as the whiteness in paper and cotton. This is 
called a “common accident” as it is, in that it happens to 
many things. 

Thus, every utterance has a meaning which will be either a 
genus, species, individual, specific difference, property or 


10 /common accident. Together two things are comprised by 


these, substance and accidens. The genus, species, individual 
and specific difference are substantial; while the property and 
common accident belong to accidens; and every utterance 
will be either universal or particular, and either collective 
or separate. 


Let us now, since the foregoing has been discussed, speak 
of the number of ways “‘one”’ is predicated. We say that “one”’ 


15 is predicated of /every continuum, and also of that which 


does not receive multiplicity. It is thus predicated of diverse 
kinds, including the genus, species, individual, specific differ- 
ence, property and common accident, and of all which has 
already been discussed previously. 


The individual will be either natural, as an animal or 


p. 127 plant, and what is similar to them; /or artificial, as a house and 


what is similar to it. A house is continuous by nature, though 
its composition is continuous by accident, viz., through the 
(builder’s) technique. It is one by nature and its composition 
one by technique in that the composition can become one 
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only through an accidental unity, while the house itself is one 
through a natural unity. 

“One” is predicated also of “all’’ and “part”, “whole” and 
/“some”. Now it may be thought that there is no difference 
between “all” and “whole”, in that “all” is predicated of 
things having both similar and dissimilar parts; as in our 
remark “all the water”, water being one of the things having 
similar parts; and “all the body”, body being composed of 
bone, flesh and what follows these of (those organs) having 
different parts; and “all the tribe”, /these being different 
individuals. However (there is a difference between “all” 
and “whole”’): “whole” is not predicated of things having 
similar parts—one does not say, “the whole water”—for 
“whole” is predicated equally of an aggregate heterogeneous 
by accident or in some sense unified though each diverse ele- 
ment is sustained by its own nature without the other, the 
name “totality” referring to it. 

“All, however, is predicated of every unified thing in 
whatever way the unity comes about. Therefore one does not 
say “the whole water’’, since water is not made of /heteroge- 
neous things each of which is sustained by its own nature. 
One says, rather, “all the water”, since it is a unified thing. 

In a similar way there is a distinction between “part” and 
“some’’, /“Part” is predicated of that which enumerates and 
divides the “all” into equal amounts; while “some” is predi- 
cated of that which does not enumerate the all (uniformly) 
but divides and apportions it into unequal amounts; there is 
no equality among its “somes” (i.e., the portions which com- 
prise the all), for then it would be a “part” of it. 

“One” is, then, predicated of each one of the predicables, 
and that which derives from the predicables, whether /genus, 
species, individual, specific difference, property, common 
accident, all or part, whole or some. As for the genus, it is in 
each one of its species, since it is predicated of each one of its 
species univocally, while the species is in each one of its 
individuals, since it is predicated of each one of /its individuals 
univocally. The individual is one only by convention, in that 
every individual is divisible and therefore not one by essence. 
The individual unity is separable from individuals, and is 
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not essentially one; the unity which is in it, by convention, 
is not in it essentially. It therefore does not have true unity. 
/That which is not essential in the true nature of a thing is in 
it in an accidental manner, and that which occurs accidental- 
ly to a thing does so in virtue of something other than itself. 
That which occurs accidentally is an effect in that in which 
the accident occurs. An effect is a relative term, the effect 
coming from an agent. Thus unity in the individual is, neces- 
sarily, an effect of an agent. 

The species is that which is predicated of a multiplicity of 
individually different things. It is multiple, inasmuch as it 
has many individuals; and also as a composite of things, 
inasmuch as it is composed of genus and specific difference; 


p. 129 /as the human species, which is composed of living, reasoning 


10 


and mortal (elements). That which is a species through its 
essence is multiple, by way of its individuals and its being 
compgsite. The unity it has is by convention only, in a non- 
essential sense, and therefore its unity is not true unity. Unity 
is thus in the species in an accidental manner, and that which 
occurs accidentally to a thing does so in virtue of something 
other than itself. The accident is an effect in that in which 
the accident occurs. An effect is /a relative term, the effect 
coming from an agent, and unity in the species is also, neces- 
sarily, an effect coming from an agent. 

The genus, which is that which is predicated of many 
things different in species, indicates the essence of a thing. 
The genus is multiple, inasmuch as it has many species, each 
one of its species being both an independent substance and 
many individuals; and each one of its individuals being also 
an independent substance. The genus is multiple in this way, 
and its unity is also not true unity. Unity is therefore in it in 
an /accidental manner, and that which occurs accidentally 
to a thing does so in virtue of something other than itself. 
The accident is an effect in that in which the accident occurs. 
An effect is a relative term, an effect coming from an agent, 
and unity in the genus also is, necessarily, an effect coming 
from an agent. 

The specific difference, which is that which is predicated of 
a multiplicity of things different in species, indicates the 
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quality of a thing. It is predicated of each one of the indivi- 
duals of those species of which a specific difference, which 
indicates a quality, is predicated. It is multiple by way of the 
species and the individuals of which the /species are predica- 
ted. Its unity is also not true unity, and it is therefore in it 
in an accidental manner, and that which occurs acciden- 
tally /to a thing does so in virtue of something other than 
itself. ‘The accident is an effect in that in which the accident 
occurs. An effect is a relative term, an effect coming from an 
agent, and unity in the specific difference is also an effect 
coming from an agent. 

The property, which is that which is predicated of onc 
species and of each one of its individuals, indicates the exis- 
tence of a thing. It is not an (essential) part (of a thing), in 
that it is indicative of its existence. It is multiple, because it 
exists /in many individuals and because it has motion and 
motion is divisible. Its unity is also not true unity, and it 
exists therefore in an accidental manner, and that which 
occurs accidentally to a thing does so in virtue of something 
other than itself. The accident is an effect in that in which 
the accident occurs. An effect is a relative term, an effect 
coming from an agent, and unity in the property is also an 
effect coming from an agent. 

The common accident is also predicated of many indivi- 
duals. It is multiple since it exists in /many individuals. It will 
be either a quantity, and be subject to augmentation and 
diminution, being divisible; or it will be a quality, and be 
subject to the similar and dissimilar and the stronger and 
weaker. (The common accident thus) is subject to divergent 
things and is multiple, and its unity is also not true unity. 
It is therefore in it in an accidental manner, and that which 
occurs accidentally, as we stated previously, is an effect co- 
ming from an agent. Thus the unity in a common accident is 
also'an effect coming from an agent. 

The all which is predicated of the predicables has portions, 
in that every one of the predicables is /a portion of it. The all 
which is predicated of one predicable also has portions, in 
that every predicable is a genus, and every genus has many 
species, and every species has individuals. The all is thus 
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multiple, in that it has many divisions. Its unity is also not 
true unity. It is therefore in it in an accidental manner, and it 
therefore comes from an agent, as we said previously, concern- 
ing that which occurs in an accidental manner. 

Similarly, the whole is also multiple, in that it is predicated 
of a multiplicity of combined things. /Its unity also is not true 
unity, and it is in it in an accidental manner. It is therefore 
in it as an effect coming from an agent, as we said previously. 

A part will be either substantial or accidental, and a subs- 
tantial part will have either similar or dissimilar parts. /That 
which has similar parts is like water,! the part of which is 
completely water. All water is subject to division into parts, 
and a part of water, as it is completely water, is multiple. 
TRat which does not have similar parts, i.e., that which has 
different parts, is like the living body which is (made) of 
flesh, skin, nerves, arteries, veins, ligaments, peritoneum, dia- 
phragms, bone, brain, blood, bile, phlegm, and everything, 
which? does not have similar (parts), from which the living 
body is composed; /and every one (of the parts) of the living 
body we have mentioned is subject to division into parts and 
is also multiple. 

The accidental part inheres within the substantial part; as, 
for example, length, breadth and depth in the flesh, bone and 
other parts of a living body; and color, taste and other acci- 
dents, each of which is divisible through the divisions of the 
substantial (parts). The accidental part has, therefore,® 
parts, and is also multiple, and the unity in the part is also 
not true unity. 

/Both the naturally and accidentally continuous thing have 
parts: as a house, whose natural continuity is its shape, having 
sides; and whose accidental continuity, i.e., the artificial, is 
achieved through combination of its component parts, like 
its stone and mortar and (other) parts of its structure. It is 
also multiple, and its unity is not true unity. 
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The one may also be predicated in relation to other things, 
among some of the things which we have previously mentioned ; 
jas the mile, for one says, “one mile”, since it is an “all” of 
(many) stadia as well as a part of a parasang, and in that it is 
continuous and combined, because its stadia are continuous 
and combined, and it is the whole of its stadia; and in that it 
is separate from /other miles, i.e., those whose totality is a 
parasang. The unity in this is also not true unity, but rather 
it is an accident. 

The unity in everything which we have defined is not true 
unity. Rather it is in each one of them in that they are not 
divided as they are found. The unity in them is in an acciden- 
tal manner, and that which occurs accidentally to something 
/is not part of its essence. That which occurs accidentally to a 
thing comes from something else, and therefore an accident 
in something which receives an accident is an acquisition 
from something else, and is an acquisition from a donating 
agent. It is an effect in that which receives the accident. An 
effect comes from an agent, in that the effect and the agent 
are in a relation where one does not precede the other. 

Furthermore, everything which is an accident in one thing 
is essential in another thing, in that everything which exists 
in one thing by accident is in another thing by essence. 
/Since we have explained that the unity in all these things is 
by accident, no part being by essence but rather by accident, 
the unity which occurs in a thing by accident is acquired 
from that in which it occurs by essence. 

Thus here is a one, true, of necessity uncaused unity, and 
let us explain this by more (evidence) than what has preceded. 

We say: 


[The nature of every predicate, in that which takes a pre- 


dicate, 1.e., everything which the sense perceives and the 
essence of which the intellect comprehends, must be either 
one or multiple, or one and multiple together, or some of these 


p. 133 things one and not multiple at all, /while others! are multiple 


and not one at all. 
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If the nature of every predicate were multiplicity only, 
then participation in one state or one concept would not occur. 
This occurrence exists, however, i.e., the participation in one 
state or one concept, /and therefore unity exists with multipli- 
city. We had, however, postulated that unity is not an exis- 
tent; (therefore) unity is an existent non-existent, and this 
is an impossible contradiction. 

If, furthermore, every predicate were multiplicity only, 
then there would be nothing contrary to multiplicity, in that 
the contrary of multiplicity is unity, and there would be no 
contrary. If there were no contrary to predicates, they would 
bth occu and not occur, in that participation in one state 
or one cancept does occur. This however, is an impossible 
contradiction, and it is not possible unless there is unity. 

If, furthermore, there were multiplicity only without unity, 
then it would be dissimilar, in that similarity has one thing 
which is common to all its members, with which they are 
similar to one another, and there is no “one” with multiplicity, 
as we have postulated. Thus there would be no one thing 
common to all its members, and they would be both dissimi- 
lar and similar, through the absence of unity. They would 
thus be a similar dissimilarity /together, and this is an impos- 
sible contradiction, and it is not possible for there to be multi- 
plicity unless there is unity. 

If, moreover, there were multiplicity only without unity, 
they would be moving, in that if there were no unity, there 
would not be a state which remains one, and if there were not 
a state which remains one, there would be no resting, as the 
quiescent is that which occurs in a state which remains one, 
unchanging and non-transferable. If there were no resting, 
there would be no quiescent state; and if there were no quies- 
cent state, it would be moving. 

/If there were multiplicity only, they would also be non- 
moving, in that motion is alteration, either in place, quantity, 
quality or substance. Every alteration is to something else, 


p. 134 /and that which is other than multiplicity is unity. If there 


were no unity, there would be no alteration of multiplicity. 
We had postulated that unity does not exist, and thus an al- 
teration of multiplicity would not exist, and motion would 
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not exist. Thus, if there were multiplicity only without unity, 
they would be without both motion and rest, as we stated 
previously. This is an impossible contradiction, and it is not 
possible (for there to be multiplicity) unless there is unity. 

/If, also, there were multiplicity only, then it would have 
to be (composed) either of individual mei.bers or not of in- 
dividual members at all. If it were (composed) of individual 
members, then either the individual multiple entities would 
be units or would not be units. If they were not units, and the 
multiplicity were not reduced to units at all, then the multipli- 
city would be infinite. 

/If a section were separated from the infinite, all of that 
which is divisible being greater than that section which is 
separated from it, then the separate. part would be either finite 
in multiplicity or infinite in multiplicity. If the section were 
finite in multiplicity, an infinity of multiplicity already having 
been postulated, then it would be both finite in multiplicity 
and infinite in multiplicity, and this is an impossible contra- 
diction. 

/If the section were infinite in multiplicity, it being smaller 
than that which is divisible, then infinity! would be greater 
than infinity, and this is an impossible contradiction, as we 
stated previously. 


There would thus be individual multiple entities being 


units necessarily, and unity would exist, in that every indivi- 
dual is one; and then there would be multiplicity only and 
non-multiplicity /only, in that unity would exist with it, and 
this is an impossible contradiction. 

If, furthermore, multiplicity were not (composed) of indi- 
vidual members, and there were no multiplicity at all, in that 
the concept of multiplicity is a combination of individuals, it 
would then be non-multiple and multiple together, and this 
is an impossible contradiction, and it is not possible (for there 
to be multiplicity) unless there is unity. 

/If, also, there were multiplicity only without unity, then 
each one of the individual multiple entities would be unlim- 
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ited, in that the limit is a “one” which falls under the concept 
of “one’’, and if there were no one in multiplicity, there would 
be nothing limited. If there were nothing limited, then there 
would be no limit. However, the individual multiple entities 
are limited, and they would thus be limited and non-limited, 
and this is an impossible contradiction, and it is not possible 


5 for unity not to /occur. 


also there were multiplicity only without unity, then 
mull would not be subject to number, in that the prin- 
ciples.of number are units, as number is a multiplicity com- 
posed of units, and the disparity between multiple entities is 
due to the units. If there were no units there would be no num- 
ber, and if there were multiplicity without units, it would not 


10 be /numbered. Now multiplicity is numbered, and units occur 


with multiplicity. However, we had postulated that units do 
not occur with it, and this is an impossible contradiction, and 
it is not possible for units! not to occur. 

If, also, there were multiplicity only without “one’’, there 


15 would be no knowledge, in that knowledge impresses /the 


description? of that which is known into the soul of the know- 
er as one state, for if it were not impressed as one state in 
which the soul of the knower and the description of that which 
is known are united, there would be no knowledge. Knowl- 
edge does exist, however, and the one state does exist, and 
unity exists. We had, however, postulated that unity does not 
exist; this is therefore an impossible contradiction, and it is 
not possible for unity not to occur. 

If, also, there were multiplicity only without “one”, and 


20 every® predicate either will be a thing /or will not be a thing, 


and if it is a thing it is one, then unity would exist with mul- 
tiplicity. We had, however, postulated that it is multiplicity 
only. It would then be multiplicity only without unity and 
multiplicity and unity, and this is an impossible contradiction. 
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/If the predicate were not a thing, then multiplicity would 
not be composed from it, nor, moroever, would it be multipli- 
city. It had, however, been postulated that it is multiplicity, 
and it would then be multiplicity non-multiplicity; this is an 
impossible contradiction, and it is not possible for unity not 
to occur. 

It shall now be clear that it is not possible for some things 
to be multiplicity only, in that it is /not possible for any 
thing to be multiplicity only, since it will either be a thing 
or it will not be a thing, and if it is a thing it is one, and if it is 
not a thing, it is not multiplicity. It is, however, multiplicity, 
and this is an impossible contradiction, and it is not possible 
for some things to be multiplicity only without unity. 

/It is, moreover, clear from all these investigations that it is 
not possible for things to be multiplicity without unity, in 
that it is impossible for (even) some things to be multiplicity 
without unity. | 

Similarly, we shall now explain! that it is not possible for 
unity to occur without multiplicity, nor (may even) some 
things have unity without multiplicity. 

We say: if there were unity only without multiplicity 
contrariety would not exist, for that which is /other than a 
contrary is (another) contrary, and otherness occurs in at 
least two things. Two things are multiple, and if there were no 
multiplicity there would be no contrariety, and if there is 
contrariety, there is multiplicity. Now contrariety exists, 
and therefore multiplicity exists; we had, however, postulated 


that multiplicity is not an existent. It would thus be an exis- » 


tent non-existent, and this is an impossible contradiction, 
and it is not possible for multiplicity not to occur. 

If, furthermore, there were unity only without multiplicity, 
then there would be no exception, in that exception only 
occurs either to one or to moré than one thing, disregarding 
things which are not excepted. /Thus, if there were exception, 
then multiplicity would exist. Now the exception and that 
which is excepted do exist, and multiplicity thus exists. We 
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ar however, postulated that multiplicity does not exist. It 
would thus be an existent non-existent, and this is an impos- 
sible contradiction and it is not possible for multiplicity not 
to occur. 

{If} also, there were unity only without multiplicity, then 
there} would be no differentiation, in that two things are the 
least in which there is differentiation, and two and more 
things are a multiplicity. If there were no multiplicity, there 
would be no differentiation, and if there were differentiation, 
then multiplicity would exist. Now differentiation exists, 
and therefore multiplicity exists. We had, however,! postula- 
ted that multiplicity is not an existent. It would thus be an 
existent non-existent; this? is an impossible contradiction, 
/and it is not possible for multiplicity not to occur. 

If, furthermore, there were unity only without multiplicity, 
there would be neither agreement nor disagreement, conjunc- 
tion nor separation. For two things are the least in which 
agreement, separation, disagreement and conjunction will 
occur, and two things are a multiplicity. If there were no 
multiplicity there would be neither agreement nor disagree- 
ment. /Now agreement and disagreement exist, and therefore 
multiplicity exists. We had, however, postulated that it did 
not exist. It would thus be an existent non-existent, and this 
is an impossible contradiction, (and it is not possible) for 
multiplicity not to occur. 

If, furthermore, there were unity only without multiplicity, 
then it would have neither beginning, middle nor end; for 
this will not occur except in something which has parts, 


. 138 /and the one has neither beginning, middle nor end. However, 


the beginning, middle and end exist, and thus an object 
which has parts exists. Every object which has parts is more 
than one, and multiplicity exists in it. We had, however, 
postulated that multiplicity does not exist, and this is an 
impossible contradiction, and it is not possible for /multipli- 
city not to occur. 
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If, furthermore, there were unity only without multiplicity, 
then there would be no figure, for figures are made either 
from arcs or chords, or from that which is composed of arcs 
and chords, either from arched or chorded surfaces or from 
that which is composed of them both. 

The circle and sphere have a center and circumference, 
and that which is composed of arcs or arched (surfaces), or 
/(of) a line or linear (surfaces), or of arcs or an arched (surface 
together), or of a chord and chorded (surface) together, has 
angles and sides, and has multiplicity. If figures exist, then 
multiplicity exists. But the figure exists, so multiplicity exists. 
We had, however, postulated that multiplicity does not exist. 
Multiplicity is thus an existent non-existent, and this is an 
impossible contradiction, /and it is not possible for multipli- 
city not to occur. 

If, furthermore, there were unity only without multiplicity, 
then it would neither move nor rest; for that which moves 
moves by transference, either to another place, quantity, 
quality or substance; and this is multiplicity. 

That which rests rests in a place. Moreover, some of its 
parts are within others. Place and parts /are each multiple, 
for parts are more numerous than a part, and a place has a 
high and low, front and rear, right and left. 

Place by nature necessitates the existence of multiplicity, 
in that place is other than that which occupies a place; and 
place (necessitates the existence of) that which occupies a 


p. 139 place, /(as) increase necessitates the existence of that which 


increases, decrease necessitates the existence of that which 
decreases, alteration necessitates the existence of that which 
is altered, generation necessitates the existence of that which 
comes to be, and corruption necessitates the existence of that 
which perishes. The negation as well of all these necessitates 
the existence of multiplicity. For (the terms) “‘not generating”, 
“not perishing’’, “not increasing”’, “not dwindling”’, and “not 
altering”, are subject and predicates: a subject of which 
negation is predicated for delimited things. 

/If there is rest there is multiplicity, and if there were not 
multiplicity there would be neither rest nor motion. Now rest 
and motion exist. Therefore multiplicity exists. We had, 
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however, postulated that multiplicity does not exist. It would 
therefore be an existent non-existent. This is an impossible 
contradiction, and it is not possible for there not to be multi- 
plicity. 

It shall now! be clear that it is not possible for even one 
thing not to have multiplicity in it; /for if multiplicity were 
not in it, it would be neither moving nor at rest, and nothing 
sensible or attached to the sensible can avoid the character 
of motion and rest. It is thus not possible for there to be one 
thing without multiplicity in it. 

If, furthermore, there were unity only without multiplicity, 
there would be neither part nor all, for the all is an association 
of parts, and two is the least of that which may be associated, 
and two things are a multiplicity. If there were no /multipli- 
city there would be no all, and if there were no all, there would 
be no part, for the all and the part are related things in which 
each side is rendered necessary through the necessity of the 
other; or, either of them? being invalid, it invalidates, 
through its invalidity, the other. There would, then, be nei- 
ther all nor part to things; however things are all and part. 
All and part would then each be an existent non-existent, 
and this is an impossible contradiction. 


/Furthermore, the part is one, so that if there is a part, 
there is unity; if, also, there is a part, there is an all, and if 
there were no part, there would be no all. If there were nei- 
ther part nor all, there would not be anything. If there were 
nothing, then there would be no sensible or intelligible object 
at all, nor any unity in anything sensible or intelligible. 
/If, therefore, there were no part, and no unity, and, since 
there would be no part there would be no all, then there 
would be no unity (whatsoever). We had, however, postulated 
that there is unity. Unity would thus be an existent non-exis- 
tent, and this is also an impossible contradiction, and it is 
not possible for there not to be multiplicity. 
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It has now been clarified that it is not possible for any of 
the things which we have mentioned to have unity without 
multiplicity, for it would be neither part nor all, as we have 
stated previously. /Thus it is clear, from all these investiga- 
tions, that it is not possible for there to be multiplicity without 
unity in any of the things which we have mentioned; while 
it is clear from some of these investigations that it is definitely 
not possible for there to be anything having unity without 
multiplicity in it. 

It is thus evident that it is not possible for there to be unity 
only without multiplicity, or multiplicity only without unity, 
and nothing which we have mentioned can be free either 


15 from multiplicity or from unity.) /It is necessary, therefore, 
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that the things which we have mentioned be multiple and one. 
As, moreover, it is now clear that the nature of things has 


unity and multiplicity, the unity must be either separate from. 


multiplicity or associated with it. If the unity were sepa- 
rate from the multiplicity, it would be’necessary that there 
accompany unity only, that contradiction which accompanies 
the unity which we have mentioned previously; and (there 
would accompany) that which is multiplicity only, /that 
(contradiction) which accompanies the multiplicity which we 
have mentioned previously. 

/It remains, therefore, that unity is associated with multi- 
plicity, i.e., associated with it in all of the sensible objects and 
whatever is attached to the sensible objects, in that whatever 
contains multiplicity contains unity, and whatever contains 
unity, contains multiplicity. 

As it has now been explained that the association of mul- 
tiplicity and unity is in every sensible object and that which 
is attached to /the sensible object, this association has to 
come about either through chance, i.e., coincidence, without 
a cause; or through a cause. If the association were through 
chance, then there would be a separation (between multipli- 
city and unity) which would be accompanied by the same 
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absurdities which accompanied our investigations! concerning 
the existence of multiplicity without unity. How, further- 
more, would it be possible for multiplicity and unity, being 
separate, to be together? Multiplicity is but the /multiplicity 
of units, i.e., a collection of single entities, and unity necessari- 
ly occurs with multiplicity and nothing else can be possible. 

Moreover, assuming unity and multiplicity were separate 
things,? how would it be possible for there to be unity only, 
since they are two things, and two things are a multiplicity? 
It is thus not possible that these two things be like this (sepa- 
rate). . 
We may, then, return to that which is “caused” by the 
chance of separation, and (declare that) this is (composed 
of) two (things),? /and there accompanies it that contradic- 
tion which we mentioned previously. It is, therefore, not 
possible for there to be (things) which are separate which 
then come together by chance, i.e., without a cause. 

It therefore remains that their association! is caused, from 
the beginning of the object’s coming to be. 

As it has now been explained that the association is caused, 
the cause must be either from itself, or the association will 
have another cause other than itself, outside of and separate 


from it. /If the cause of its association were from itself, then 


it would be part of it, and that part would be prior to the rest. 
As by itself the cause precedes the effect, as we have explained 
in our writing concerning the separation (between cause and 
effect), that (cause) which is one of the sensibles or is attached 
to the sensibles, i.e., to all things, /would be either unity 
only, multiplicity only, or an association of multiplicity with 
unity. Now there would be attached to unity only (and to 
multiplicity only) that which is attached to the multiplicity 
and unity which we have previously studied. /The unity and 
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multiplicity (of the cause) ought, then, to be associated, and 
their association may be either by chance or through a cause, 
either of their own or from something else. 


There would be attached to an association by chance that 
contradiction which we have previously mentioned; while in 
an association caused by themselves, the association would be a 
cause (caused) by itself, this going on indefinitely, and there 
would be a cause of a cause and a cause of a cause until infi- 
nity. It has, however, been explained that it is impossible 
for there to be an actual infinite thing, and it is thus not possi- 
ble that /the association of unity and multiplicity is caused 
by themselves. 


Nothing remains, therefore, other than that their associa- 
tion have another cause, other than themselves, more illus- 
trious, more noble and prior to them, since in essence the 
cause precedes the effect, as we have mentioned previously 
in the writings in which we have spoken of the separation 
(of cause and effect). This cause is not associated with them, 
for, as we stated previously, being associated requires, in the 
associated things, a cause outside of the associated things. 
If this were the case, however, causes would go on indefinitely, 
and an infinity /of causes is impossible, as we stated previous- 
ly, since it is not possible for there to be an actual thing having 
infinity. 

Furthermore, (the cause of the association of multiplicity 
and unity) is not in that which is generic to them, for things 
which are in one genus are not prior to one another in essence; 
as, for example, the human and equine (species) in the genus 
of living being, neither one preceding the other in essence. 
The cause, however, does precede the effect in essence, and 
therefore the cause of the association of multiplicity and unity 
with multiple-single things is not in the genus. 

/As it is not with them in genus, it is not with them in 
(having) one likeness: for that which is alike occurs in one 
genus and in one species, as redness and redness, one figure 
and another figure, and similar things. Thus the cause of the 
association of multiplicity and unity with multiple-single 
things is neither in genus, nor likeness nor resemblance, but 
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rather it is the cause of the association’s generation and con- 
solidation, more elevated, more noble and prior to it. 

/It has thus been explained that ail things have a first 
cause, which does not have their genus, and has no resem- 
blance nor likeness nor association with them. It is, rather, 
superior,! more noble and prior to them, being the cause of 
their generation and _ perdurance. 

This cause must be either single or multiple: if it were 
multiple, then it would contain unity, since multiplicity is 
but a collection of units, and it would /then be multiplicity 
and unity together. The cause of multiplicity and unity would 
therefore be unity and multiplicity, and a thing would then? 
be the cause of itself. The cause, however, is other than the 
effect, and consequently a thing would be other than its es- 
sence. This is therefore an impossible contradiction, and the 
first cause is neither multiple nor multiple and single. Nothing 
remains, therefore, other than that the cause be single only, 
in no way accompanied by multiplicity. 

It has, then, been shown that the first cause is one, and 
that the one exists in caused things. /We have, furthermore, 
previously discussed the number of ways one is predicated of 
sensible things and of things attached to sensible objects. 
Therefore we ought to explain, in that which follows this 
part, in which way unity exists in caused things, what is true 
unity and what is unity metaphorically and not truly; and 
let us now conclude this part. 
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Let us now speak of the way in which unity exists in the 
categories, of that which is /truly one, and of that which is 
one metaphorically and not. truly; and let us accordingly 
discuss first that which has to take precedence. We say: 

The large and small, long and short, much and little are 
never predicated absolutely of anything, but, rather, relative- 
ly; for “large” is predicated only in relation to something 
which is smaller than it, and “small” in relation to something 
which is larger than it. Accordingly, “large” is predicated of 


p. 144 a misfortune /when it is compared to a misfortune smaller 


10 


than it, while “small” is predicated of a mountain when it is 
compared to another mountain larger than it. 

If the large—as, similarly, the small—were predicated 
absolutely of those things of which the large is predicated, 
the infinite would have no existence whatsoever, either in 
actuality or in potentiality, since it would not be possible for 
another thing to be larger than that of which largeness 
had been predicated absolutely. The absolutely large will 
then not have infinity either in actuality or in potentiality, 
for if another object were larger than it in actuality or in po- 
tentiality, it would not be an absolutely large object, since 
it would have become small when another would be larger 
than it. If this is not possible, then that which is larger than 
it will be smaller or equal to it, and this is /an impossible 
contradiction; thus nothing may be larger than the absolutely 
large object, either in actuality or in potentiality. 

There would then exist a large (object) of which nothing 
is double, either! in actuality or in potentiality. Now doubling 
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something is multiplying its quantity by two, and multiplying 


a quantity by two exists, in actuality or /in potentiality. 
Thus multiplying the absolute large by two exists, in actuality 
or in potentiality, and therefore the absolute large has a 
double. The double is all of that which has the double, while 
that which has the double is half of the double. Half is part of 
the all, and that which is doubled is part of the double. 


Thus the absolute large would be both all and part. Fur- 
thermore, if /double the absolute large were not larger than 
the absolute large, it would be equal or smaller than it. If it 
were equal to it, an ugly absurdity would occur, viz., the all 
would be equal to the part; and this is an impossible contra- 
diction. Similarly, if double the absolute large were smaller 
than the absolute large, the all would be smaller than the 
part, and this is even more absurd and ugly. 


As the all is larger than the part, double the large which 
was considered as absolute /would be larger than the large 
which is considered as the absolute large. However by the 
“absolute large” is meant simply that than which nothing is 
larger, and therefore the absolute large would not be an 
absolute large. Either, then, there will be no (absolute) large 
whatsoever, or there will be a relatively large, since the large 
is not predicated other than absolutely or relatively. 


/If the absolute large were not large (absolutely), it would 
be an existent non-existent, and this is an impossible contra- 
diction; while if the absolute large were the relatively large, 
absolute and relative would be synonymous terms for the 
same thing, viz., that another thing is smaller than it; since 
it has been explained that there can never be a thing which 
does not have something larger than it, either in potentiality 
or in actuality. 

{In this manner it may be explained that there cannot be 
an absolute small, and that the small also occurs only relatively. 

While the large and small are predicated of all quantitative 
things, the long and short are predicated of all quantitative 
things which are continuous, and they are specific to the con- 
tinuous and not to other kinds of quantity. /They also are 
predicated relatively only, and not as an absolute predicate, 
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and the explanation of this is like that which we explained 
previously regarding the large and the small. 

As for the little and the much, they are the property of dis- 
crete quantity. That which occurs to the large and small, long 
and short will occur to the much, in that it will not be predi- 
cated absolutely, but relatively, and the explanation of this 
lies in that which we have explained previously, the method 
being the same. 

/It may be supposed, however, that the little may be pre- 
dicated absolutely, it being supposed so because if the first 
number is two, and every number other than two is greater 
than two, two is then the least of the numbers, and two is 
then the absolute little, since it is in no way at all “much”, 
as no number is less than it. 


If one were a number, nothing would be less than one, and. 


one would be the absolute little. /This supposition, however, 
is not true, for if we were to say that one is a number we 
suppose something ugly and most shameful which would 
attach to us due to this. For if one were a number, then 
it would be a certain quantity, and if one were a quantity, 


_ then the property of quantity would be attached to it and 
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accompany it, i.e., it would be equal and non-equal. 

/Moreover, if the one were to have units, some equal to it 
and others not equal to it, then the one would be divisible, 
for the “smaller one” would be inferior to the “larger one” or 
inferior to a portion of it, and the “larger one” would there- 
fore be a part and the one would be divisible. Now the one 
is not divisible, and its division would then be an existent non- 
existent, and this is an impossible contradiction. /The one is 
therefore not a number. 

Do not, incidentally, infer from our remarks concerning 
“one” that the hyle of the one, i.e., the matter which exists 
with the (numeral) one, is one. This existent is not one, and 
the things which are composed in this way are numbered 
and are not number. As in our saying “five horses”, the horses 
are numbered by five, a number having no matter, the matter 
being only in the horses. Do not, therefore, take our remarks 
concerning “‘one” to refer to /that which is unified by “one”, 
but rather to unity itself, and unity is never divisible. 
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Now if “one” were a number and not quantitative, while 
the remaining numbers—i.e., two and more—were quan- 
tities, then “one”? would not be subsumed in quantity, but 
would be subsumed in another category; and “one” and the 
remaining numbers would then be said to be numbers homo- 
nymously only and not naturally. “One”, then, would not be 
a number naturally, but homonymously, since numbers are 
not /predicated other than in relation to “one’’ thing, as 
medical things to medicine and recoveries to the cure. 


How, however, could it be possible for this supposition to 
be true, i.e., that if “one” were a number, then the property 
of quantity, which entails being equal and non-equal, would 
have to accompany it, so that the one would have units, some 
equal to it and others larger or smaller than it? For if this 
were to accompany the one, then it would also /accompany 
every number, i.e., that it would have a namesake equal to it, 
a namesake smaller than it, and a namesake larger than it, 
and the three would (each) have three, some equal to each, 
and others smaller or larger than each; and this would be 
necessary in every number. Now, if this is not necessary in (all) 
numbers, of which there is no doubt, then it is not necessary 
in oneness. 


/Furthermore, if the meaning of our remark, “the property 
of number and all quantity entails being equal and non-equal”’, 
were that every number has a number like it and a number 
not like it, viz., larger or smaller than it, then “two” would not 
be a number, since no number is smaller than it, but only 
larger. If, however, it were necessary that two be a number, 
since it has an equal, viz., another two; and a non-equal, 
viz., more than two; then it would be necessary for “one” to 
be a number, since it has an equal, vz., another one; and a 
non-equal, viz., more? than /it, i.ec., two and more. “One” 
would then be a quantity, and “one” and the rest of the num- 
bers would be subsumed in quantity; and since “one” would 
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not be a number homonymously! it would be (one) natu- 
rally. 

“One”, in addition, cannot avoid being either a number or 
not a number, and, if a number, then either even or odd; if 
even, then it would be divisible into two parts of like onenes- 
ses, and “one” is indivisible. It would then be indivisible and 
divisible, this being an /impossible contradiction. Moreover, 
if it had units in it, it would be composed of units; and it is 
(also) composed of itself, so that it would be one and units. 
“One”, however, is one only, and not units, and it would 
thus (both) be units and not units, and this is also an im- 
possible contradiction. 

If the one cannot be even, then it is odd. The odd is that 
of which each of the two sections into which it is divided is 
not of like onenesses. ‘One’? would then be (both) divisible 
(and) non-divisible, and units (and) non-units, and /this is 
an impossible contradiction, jand one, therefore, would not 
be a number. 

However, this definition whereby the odd number has been 
defined may be considered as not necessary except after it is 
clarified that “one” is not a number. For otherwise, what 
prevents one who says “one is a number” from defining the 
odd number as the number which, if divided into two parts, 
its two parts would not be of like /onenesses? “One” would 
then belong to the odd number, since the odd number does 
not have to be divided necessarily. 7 

Since it does not appear as a necessary consequence of this 
investigation that ‘one’ is not a number, we then say: 

The element of something from which the thing is con- 
structed, i.e., from which the thing is composed, is not the 
thing (itself ), as the articulated letters from which speech is 
composed are not themselves speech, since speech is a com- 
pound sound, a convention indicating something temporal, 
while a letter is a /natural sound, not a compound. Now if 
number is acknowledged by all: to be compounded from units, 
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onedoes not have an element from which it is composed, 
which would also be the element for that which is composed 
from the one; then the one would be number, its element 
being the element of everything acknowledged to be numbers, 
and it would then be possible for one to be a number. 

It might, accordingly, be considered that one is the element 
of two, and two the element of three, since /two exists in three. 
Therefore it might be considered that since two, which is a 
number, is the element of three, therefore one, being the 
element of two, could be a number. This supposition, however, 
is not true, since two, though considered as an element of 
three, has an element, which is one; while one, though the 
element of two, has no element (itself). One is not composite, 
and is thus distinguishable from two in being simple; while 
two is a composite composed of the simple one. It is not, of 
course, possible for /some numbers to be simple, viz., the 
element, meaning by simple not composed of anything; and 
some composed of this simple (element). 

It may, however, be thought that this sort of thing is possi- 
ble with the substance of a composed thing, i.e., (with) the 
body which is composed of two simple substances, viz., matter 
and form; in that it has been said that /substance is three- 
fold, two simple substances which are the matter and the form, 
(and) that which is composed from them, viz., the formed mat- 
ter, i.e., body; and it may be thought that it is also possible 
for number to have on the one hand something simple, viz., 
the one from which the acknowledged number is composed; 
and, on the other hand, the acknowledged number which is 
composed from the simple one. 

This supposition is not, however, true, in that the compari- 
son is the reverse (of that which it has been represented as 
being): for the /first simple substances from which a body is 
composed are matter and form; and the body, being composed 
of the substances of matter and form, happens to be a sub- 
stance, since it is (composed of) substances only. It is, however, 
a body in its own nature, i.e., composed of matter and dimen- 
sions which are its form; and it will not occur either to the 
matter alone, or to the dimension which is form alone to be a 
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body, since (only) that which is composed of them both is a 
body. 

{Similarly it does not follow that one, since it is the element 
of an acknowledged number, should be a number. It is, 
rather, because number is composed of units that it is a unit; 
as body, being composed of substances, is a substance. More- 
over, as regards things from which (other) things are com- 
posed, these elements being parts of that which is composed 
from them, nothing precludes our giving the composite en- 
tities the names and definitions of the elements, i.e., their 
substantial and not accidental names, as “alive” in “alive 
things’ and “substance” in “substances”. /One, therefore, is 
an element of number and not at all number. 

Since, therefore, it is clear that one is not a number, the 
definition said of number shall then encompass /number 
fully, viz., that it is a magnitude (composed of) onenesses,* 
a totality of onenesses, and a collection of onenesses. Two is, 
then, the first number. When, however, two is set apart? in 
its nature, and nothing else is considered, then it is not small, 
in its nature. Hence smallness is attached to two only when 
it is related to that which is more than it, and therefore? it is 
small only because all numbers are more than it. Consequent- 
ly /it is small only when related to the numbers, but when its 
nature is considered, then it is double the one, the sum of two 
ones, and composed of two ones. Now that which is composite 
has parts, and is the whole of its parts, the whole being greater 
than the part; consequently two is not small, in its nature. 

Since neither big nor little, long nor short, many nor few 
are predicated absolutely, (but rather) relatively, each one 
of them is related /to another only in the same genus, and 
not in another genus. For example, magnitude, if it is (predi- 
cated) of body, can be related only to (magnitude of) another 
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body, and not to (that of an), area, line, place, time, number, 
or/(any other) predicate. For one does not say that a body is 
greater or less than an area, line, place, time, number or 
(any other) predicate, but rather than (another) body; 
jand similarly for any other magnitude, its being said to be 
greater or less than something not in its genus would not be a 
true statement. 


An area, likewise, is not said to be greater or less than a 
line, place, time, number or (other) predicate, but rather 
than (another) area. Nor is a line greater or less than a place, 
time, number or (other) predicate, but rather than (another) 
line; nor is place greater or less than time, number, or (other) 
predicate, but rather than (another) /place; nor is time grea- 
ter or less than number or (another) predicate, but rather 
than (another) time; nor is number greater or less than 
(another) predicate, but rather than (another) number; nor 
is a predicate greater or less than (any) one of the rest of the 
magnitudes, but rather than (another) predicate (of its kind). 


/Similarly, it cannot be truly said that a body is longer or 
shorter than an area, line, place, number or (any other) 
predicate, and if it were supposed that a body is longer or 
shorter than an area, line or place, it would be a false suppo- 
sition. For, if it is supposed that the length of a body is longer 
or shorter than the length of an area, /line or place, and if 
the length of each one of them is, of the dimensions related to 
it, a single dimension, and the single dimension is line; then, 
from the greater length or shortness of a body, area, line or 
place we infer only that the line of one is longer than the line 
of the other, all these belonging to continuous quantity. 


Time too belongs to continuous quantity, but, because 
time has no line, it is completely apparent /that one may 
not say, ‘“‘a body is longer or shorter than time”. It is evident 
that length and shortness are not predicated, in those things* 
of which length and shortness are predicated, other than for 
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that which is in a single genus, i.e., in body only, or area 
only, or place only, or time only; and, regarding number and 
predicate, length and shortness do not occur to them essen- 
tially, but are predicated of them by virtue of the time in 
which they occur. Thus, one says “a long number”’, i.e., (one 
which occurs) in a long time; and similarly, one says “a long 
predicate’, i.e., (one which occurs) /in a long time, and 
neither predicate nor number bears the names “long” and 
“short”’ in its essence. 

“Many” and “few” are likewise not predicated, in that of 
which they are predicated, viz., in that of which number and 
predicate are predicated, other than in a single genus; for 
“a predicate is more or less than a number” would not be 
said to be a true statement, nor would “a number is more or 
less than a predicate’’; but rather, “a number is more or less 
than (another) number,” /and “a predicate is more or less 
than (another) predicate.” 

/The foregoing having been clarified, the True One, then, 
cannot be related to (another) thing in its genus, even if it 
had a genus, before being related to the (other) thing in its 
genus. Consequently, the True One has no genus whatsoever. 
We have already stated that what has a genus is not eternal, 
and that the eternal has no genus. Consequently the True 
One is eternal, and in no way whatsoever ever becomes 
multiple; and the One should not be spoken of /in relation 
to something other than itself. It therefore is that which has 
no matter in which it is divisible, nor form composed of genus 
and species, that which is so being multiple by that of which 
it is composed; neither is it at all a quantity nor has it quanti- 
ty, that which is so being also divisible, since every quantity 
or quantitative thing is subject to addition and diminuition, 
and that which is subject to diminuition is divisible, the divi- 
sible being multiple in a certain way. Multiplicity has been 
said to be in every one of the predicables and in that which 


10 is attached to them, /as regards the genus, species, individual, 


(specific) difference, property, common accident, all, part 
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and whole; and similarly “one” is predicated of every one of | 
these;! consequently the True One is not “one” of these. 


Motion is in that which belongs to these, viz., the body, 
which is formed matter, since motion is either a transfer from 
place to place, increase or diminuition, generation or corrup- 
tion, /or alteration. Motion is multiple, since place is a quan- 
tity and is divisible, and that which exists in parts is divisible 
through the divisions of the place. It is thus multiple, and 
therefore local motion is multiple. 


Increase and diminution are likewise multiple; the motion 
of the limits of that which increases and diminishes is divisible, 
since it is found in the division of the place between that 
which was the limit of the body before the increase and that 
which is the limit of the /body at the end of the increase; and 
similarly between that which was the limit of the body before 
the diminuition and that which is the limit at the end of the 
diminuition. 

/Similarly, as regards generation and corruption, (the 
period) from the beginning of generation and corruption to 
the end of generation and corruption is divisible, by the 
division of the time in which generation and corruption occur; 
and the motion of increase, diminution, generation and 
corruption is all divisible. Similarly an alteration /to the 
contrary? and an alteration towards completion are divisible, 
by the divisions of the time of the alteration. 

_ All motions are then divisible, and are also unified, in that 
the wholeness of every motion is one, since unity is predicated 
of the undetermined whole; while the part is (also) one, since 
“one” is predicated of the undetermined part. Since conse- 


quently multiplicity exists in motion, the True One is not 


10 


motion. 


/As every thing perceived through the sense or intellect 
either exists, in itself or in our thought, as a natural existence; 


toda (+), as paralleled in the following line. Ms. (unpointed) as AR, 
eda cy (possibly a scribal error of (04) for (o4)a ?). 
* wal}, following AR’s emendation of ‘*4..”’ of ms. 
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or, in our speaking or writing, as an accidental existence, so 
motion exists in the soul; i.e., the thought passes from certain 
forms of things to others and among various dispositions and 
passions which accompany the soul, such as anger’, fear, re- 
joicing, sadness and similar things. Thoughts? are, therefore, 
multiple and (also) unified, since every multiplicity has a 
whole and a part, in that it is numbered. /These are the 
accidents of the soul, and it is multiple also and unified in this 
manner, and the True One is not soul. 

The end result of thoughts, whenever they proceed along 
correct paths, is (directed) toward the intellect. Intellect is 
the species of things, since the species is intelligible, as well as 
that which is above them. Individual things, on the other 
hand, are sensible, meaning by “individual”, particular 
things which do not give the things their names nor their 


p. 155 definitions. /When, however, they are united with the soul 


they are intelligible. Through the union of species with it the 
soul is an intelligence in actuality, whereas before their 
union with it the soul was an intelligence in potentiality. 
Everything which belongs potentially to something can be 
brought to actuality only by another thing. That which 
brings something from potentiality to actuality is itself in 
actuality, and that which brings the soul, which is an intelli- 
gence in potentiality, to be an intelligence in actuality, i.e., 
(that) there are united with it the species /and genera, the 
universals of things, is the universals themselves. It is through 
their union with the soul that the soul intelligizes, i.e., that 
it has a particular intellect, i.e., that it has? universal things. 
As universal things emerge from potentiality to actuality in 
the soul, they are the acquired intellect of the soul which 
the soul had in potentiality; and they are the intellect in 
actuality which has brought the soul from potentiality to 
actuality. The universals are therefore multiple, as we have 
stated previously, and consequently the intellect is multiple. 


1 waIT. AR cual. 
2 SiG as AH. AR ~=.8 
2, as AH. AR L.. 
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/It may be thought that the intellect is the beginning of 
that which is multiple, and that it is united in a certain way, 
since it is a whole, as we stated previously, and unity is predi- 
cated of the whole. However, the true unity is not intellect. 


Since in our speech there are synonymous names, as 
Shafrah (a large knife) and madyah (a butcher’s knife), which 
are synonyms because of the slaughtering iron (common to 
them), “one” is predicated of the synonymous, and madyah 
and shafrah are said to be one. This one is also multiple, in 
that its matter and that which is predicated of its matter is 
multiple; for the slaughtering iron which is the /matter of 
the synonymous, viz., the madyah, shafrah and sikkin (knife), is 
divisible into parts, and is multiple, and the names predicated 
of the slaughtering iron are also multiple. The True One is, 
therefore, not (identifiable by) synonymous names. 


Moreover, since in our speech there are homonyms as the 
animal who is called “dog” and the star which is called “dog’’, 
they are both, therefore, said to be one in name, viz., “dog’’. 
The matter of this “dog”, however, is multiple, vz., the 
animal and the star. Neither of these homonyms is a cause of 
the other, in that the /star is not a cause of the animal nor the 
animal a cause of the star. Some homonyms, however, are 
found to be the cause of others, as that which is written, pro- 
nounced and thought of, and the actual quiddity; for the 
writing, which is a substance, is indicative of the pronounced 
term, which is (also) a substance; and the pronounced term, 
which is a substance, is indicative of that which is thought, 
which is (also) a substance; and that which is thought, which 
is a substance, is indicative of the quiddity, /which is a subs- 
tance. “One” is predicated of all of these, i.e., of the quiddity 
in its essence, and in thought, speech and writing. The quiddi- 
ty in its essence is a cause of the quiddity in the thought, the 
quiddity in the thought a cause of the quiddity in the speech, 
and quiddity in the speech a cause of the quiddity in the 
writing. This kind of one is also multiple, since it is predicated 
of many (things), /so the True One is not one by way of homo- 
nomy. 


Since “one” would be predicated of things whose matter is 
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one, but for their differing! in a certain way, either being 
active, passive, related (to something else), or having other 
kinds of differences; as the door and the bed whose matter is 
one, viz., wood, or any matter from which things of different 
forms are made; so it may be said that the door and the bed 
are one, through (their) matter. They are also multiple by 
virtue of their matter, since their matter is /multiple and divi- 
sible into parts; and by virtue of their forms. Those things, 
likewise, which are one through the first matter, i.e., through 
possibility, are multiple by virtue of the matter, since it 
exists for many forms. 

Things predicated of something to which something else is 
necessarily attached may also be said to be one through 
matter: corruption, for example, which is predicated of that 
which undergoes corruption, has generation attached to it, 
since corruption of that which undergoes corruption is gene- 
ration for another (substance). Thus it may be said that that 
which undergoes generation is that which undergoes corrup- 
tion through the matter, this being in actuality. /This too is 
multiple, however, since the matter belongs to a number of 
forms. 

This kind of one, vz., one through matter, may also be 
spoken of in potentiality for those things predicated of some- 
thing and to which something else is attached; swelling, for 
example, which is predicated of that which is swelling, has 
contraction attached to it, for that which has swelling has 
contraction in potentiality. The swelling, contracting thing 
is said to be one, i.e., that which swells is that which contracts. 
This is also multiple by virtue of the matter, since the matter, 
jas regards the forms, viz., the swelling and contracting, be- 
longs to several (things). The True One, however, is never 
spoken of by way of matter, and is not predicated as one? 
by the kinds of one which are (one) through matter. 

/One, as has been stated previously, may be predicated of 
that which is indivisible. The indivisible is indivisible either 


1Ms., as AH, 243. AR p,ks. 
aMs., as AH, +1. AR +1,, and see his n. 6. 
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ip actuality or in potentiality: the indivisible in actuality is 
ther like that which is indivisible because of its hardness, 
as a diamond, i.e., it is divisible with difficulty—this having 
parts necessarily, since it is a body, and it is multiple—; or 
like that which is very small, (too small to be divided by) a 
dividing instrument. Such a thing is said to be indivisible, 
/since there is no instrument which can divide it. It has, 
however, parts, for it is a certain magnitude, since smallness 
is attached to it, and it is therefore multiple. 

That is also said to be indivisible in actuality which, even 
if continually divided, would not leave its nature for another; 
rather, each of its divisions would bear its definition and its 
name. Take, for example, all the continuous magnitudes, 
i.e., body, area, line, place and time: a division of body is 
body, /a division of area is area, a division of line is line, a 
division of place is place and a division of time is time. All 
of these are not divisible in actuality nor in potentiality into 
another species, and each one of them is continually subject 
to division and multiplication into its own species. 

Body is also multiple through its three dimensions and six 
limits, area through its two dimensions and four limits, and 
line through its (single) dimension and two limits. /Similarly 
place is multiple according to the dimensions of that which 
occupies the place and its limits; and likewise time is multiple 
through its limits, which are two instants of time which define 
its limits, similar to the definitions of points for the limits of the 
line. Likewise everything which. has similar parts is said to be 
one, in that it is indivisible, i.e., each of its sections bears 
its definition and its name. It is also multiple in that it is in- 


20 divisible, i.e., each (section) /is continually subject (to divi- 


sion). 

A thing is also said to be indivisible, in actuality and in 
potentiality, when if divided, its essence is nullified. As, for 
example, the single man such as Muhammad and Sa‘id, and 


p. 158 the single horse such as the untethered and the tethered, /and 


whatever is like this as regards every natural individual 
provided with a form, or accidental individual of this sort, or 
species, genus, specific difference, property or common acci- 
dent; if divided it is not itself. This thing is, however, multiple 
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through that of which it is composed, and through its contin- 
ual separability also. All of these, moreover, are said to be 
one because of their continuity also. 

/That which is indivisible, in that it is not divisible into 
another species since it is not continuous, is also said to be 
one. A thing of this sort is said (to be one) in two ways: one is 
because it is not continuous and has neither a position nor a 
common (factor), as the numerically one. It is not a contin- 
uous thing, i.e., such that it would have dimensions and lim- 
its, being thereby continuous; it, rather, is not divisible and 
not separable. This is also multiple by virtue of its subjects 
which we enumerate, for it is the numerically one which is the 
measure of all /things. The other (way in which this non- 
continuous category is said to be one can be seen from the 
example of) articulated letters: they are not continuous and 
(have) no position, for the reasons whereby the numerically 
one is indivisible; but (the letter) is the measure of words. 

That which is of this sort (i.e., indivisible) in that it is not 
divisible into another species since it has no part like it nor 
any likeness other than itself, is (also) said to be one, and it is 
also (possessed of a) common (factor). That which is like this 
is said (to be one) in two ways: one is that it has /positions; as, 
for example, the point of a line, which is its limit, has no part, 
in that it is the limit of one dimension, and the limit of a di- 
mension is not a dimension. It is multiple, however, in its sub- 
jects, i.e., past and future times, to both of which it is common. 

That which is indivisible by virtue of its whole is (also) 
said to be one. One speaks of “one raél”’ since if something 
were separated from the whole of the ra#l, the ratl would be 
negated and it would not be a whole for one rail. /For this 
reason it is said that the circular line is more deserving of the 
(predicate) “one” than are other lines, since it is all of the 
definition, having neither deficiency nor excess but rather a 


p. 159 perfect whole. That which is like this /is also multiple, through 


its separability. Lastly, (it is such that) for all of which one is 
predicated, the indivisible is more deserving of unity than are 
all the other kinds of one, and its unification is more intense. 

It has thus been explained from what we have said that the 
one is predicated either fer se or per accidens. As regards (the 
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one) per accidens, it is like the kind which is predicated (either) 
by homonym, or by synonyms or (by) including many accidents 
together; /as our saying, “the writer and the orator are one’, 
when they are predicated of one man or of mankind; or, “the 
man and the writer are one’, and whatever is like this. 

As regards (the one) per se, it includes the rest of what the 
one:is predicated of—(viz.) of those things of which we have 
mentioned that they are said to be one, i.e., all those things 
of which the substance is one. Its first division may occur 
either through continuity, which is in the domain of matter, or 
through form, which is in the domain of species, or through 
the name, which is in the domain of both together, or through 
the genus, which is in /the domain of the first. 

The one through continuity is that which is one through 
matter or through attachment. It is that which is said to be 
one by number or by figure. The one through form is that 
whose definition is one. The one through genus is that the 
definition of whose predicate is one. That through the name, 
i.e., that which is in it through analogy, is one; and the one 
through analogy is that being whose relations are the same, 
as medical things /all of which relate to medicine. 

Of all kinds (of one) which we have mentioned, i.e., the 
one through number, then the one through form, then the one 
through genus and then the one through analogy, the latter 
follow the former and the former do not follow the latter. I 
mean by this that what is one through number is one through 
form, and what is one through form is one through genus, and 
what is one through genus is one through relation; but /what 
is one through relation is not one through genus, and what is 
one through genus is not one through form, and what is one 
through form is not one through number. 

/It is clear that the opposite of unity is multiplicity, and 
multiplicity, therefore!, is predicated of every one of these 
kinds: multiplicity is thus predicated of something either 
because it is not continuous, being discrete, (or) because its 
matter is divisible into forms, or its forms into a genus, or 


IMs, 131, AR 03). 
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(its genus) into that which is related to it. It is, moreover, 
clear that existence is predicated of everything whose cause 
is one, and that existence is predicated for that /which the 
types of the one enumerate. 

It has thus been explained that the True One is not one of 
the intelligible things, and is neither matter, genus, species, 
individual, specific difference, property, common accident, 
motion, soul, intellect, whole, part, all or some. It is also not 
one in relation to anything else, but is an absolute one, nei- 
ther augmentable, /composed (nor) multiple. Nor is it one 
of the sort which we mentioned in which kinds (of one) exist, 


_ (of) all the kinds of one which we mentioned, and that which 


15 
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is attached to their names is not attached to it. Since the things 
which we have mentioned are more simple and yet! do not 
belong to it, i.e., are not predicated of it, (things which are) 
more multiple are not predicated of it either. 

The True One, therefore, has neither matter, form, quan- 
tity, quality, or relation, is not described by any of the remain- 
ing intelligible things, and has neither genus, /specific differ- 
ence, individual, property, common accident or movement; 
and it is not described by any of the things which are denied 
to be one in truth. It is, accordingly, pure and simple unity, 
i.e., (having) nothing other than unity, while every other one 
is multiple. 

Unity, therefore, when an /accident in all things, is not the 
True One, as we stated previously: the True One being the 
one per se which is never multiple in any way, or divisible in 
any kind (of divisibility), neither by way of its essence nor by 
way of something other than it, neither time, place, subject, 
predicate, all or part, and neither into substance nor into 
accident,* nor /ever by any kind of divisibility or multiplicity. 

As for all the kinds of one other than the True One, when 
they occur in whatever they are, it is per accidens. The cause 
of an accident, for everything which is in something per acci- 
dens, is other than the thing in which the accident is; this 


14, ARL. Ms., apparently as AH, lL. 
4 2 pl Ys ond Y_, as the ms., and AH (and AR n. 1). 
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thing is in it either per accidens or per se. It is impossible for 
things to be infinite in actuality. Consequently the first cause 
of unity in unified things is the True One which does not ac- 
quire unity from another, as it is impossible for there to be 
things giving, one to another, without an initial limit. 

/The cause of unity in unified things is accordingly the True 
One, the First, and everything which receives unity is caused, 
every one other than the One in truth being one metaphori- 
cally and not in truth. Every caused unity simply passes from 
its unity (that of the True One) to that which is other than 
its being, i.e., the True One is not multiple with respect to its 
existence. (The caused unity) is a multiple and not an absolute 
one, meaning by “absolute one”’ that which is not multiple at 
all and the unity of which is nothing other than its being. 

{Inasmuch as unity and multiplicity together are in every 
sensible object and that which is attached to it, and the unity 
in it is entirely an effect from an agent which occurs acci- 
dentally in it and not through (its) nature, and multiplicity 
is, necessarily, a group of single units; then it is necessary that 
there would never be multiplicity if there were not unity. 
Accordingly every multiplicity comes to be through unity, 
and if there were no /unity the multiple would never have 
being. Hence! every coming to be is simply an affection which 
brings into existence what did not exist; and consequently? 
the emanation of unity from the True One, the First, is the 
coming to be of every sensible object and what is attached to 
the sensible object; and (the True One) causes every one of 
them to exist when it causes them to be® through its being. 
Therefore? the cause of coming to be is due to the True One, 
which does not acquire unity from a donor but is rather one 
/through its essence. Moreover, that which is made to be is 
not eternal, and that which is not eternal is created, i.e., it 
comes to be from a cause; consequently that which is made to 
be is created. 


land? Ms. {38. AR sl, 
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As the cause of coming to be is the True One, the First, so 
the cause of creation is the True One, the First; and it is the 
cause from which there is a beginning of motion, i.e., that 
which sets in motion the beginning of motion; meaning that 
“that which sets in motion” is the agent. As the True One, the 
First, is the cause of the beginning of the motion of coming to 
be, i.e., of the affection, it is the creator of all that comes to be. 
As there is no being /except through the unity in things, and 
their unification is their coming to be, the maintenance of 
all being due to its unity, if (things which come to be) depar- 
ted from the unity, they would revert and perish, together 
with the departure (of the unity), in no time. The True One is 
therefore the First, the Creator who holds everything He has 
created, and whatever is freed from His hold and power re- 
verts and perishes. : 

Inasmuch as that which we wanted to clarify concern- 
ing the distinction of ones has been explained—to show the 


True One, the Donor, the Creator, the Mighty, the Holder 


(of all together); and what the ones by metaphor are, viz., 
(one) by benefit of the True One, /Who is greater and more 
exalted than the attributions of the godless—let us now com- 
plete this section and follow it with its natural sequel, with the 
assistance of Him who possesses complete power, perfect po- 
tency, and a lavish generosity. 

The first part of the book of Ya‘qiib ibn Ishaq al-Kindi is 
completed. Praised be God the Master of the worlds, and 
blessings upon both Muhammad the prophet and all his 
people. 
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“al-Mu‘tasim Billah’: The son of Haran al-Rashid and the slave 
girl Marida, al-Mu‘tasim succeeded his brother al-Ma?min as the eighth 
‘Abbasid caliph, reigning from A.H. 218/A.D. 833 to 227/842 (cf. the 
succinct summary of his life given by K.V. Zettersteen in The Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, 3: 784, and see the list of primary historical sources given there). 
Al-Kindi dedicated treatises to both caliphs,:as well, particularly, to al- 
Muttasim’s son Ahmad, his pupil (cf. Walzer’s enumeration of these 
treatises, ‘New Studies on al-Kindi’’, Greek into Arabic, p. 176 f.). 


“May God grant you long life. ..’? This opening phrase in particular 
(literally, ““May Allah prolong your duration’’), and the entire passage 
to 1. 7, “...and cleanse you from all the dirtiness of vice”, is typical of 
the eloquence al-Kindi employs when addressing the caliph or his son; 
compare AR I: 244, II: 48 (and I: 214, which, from its many literal and 
stylistic parallels with the above, must also have been intended for a 
member of the royal household). When addressing friends or colleagues, 
al-Kindi’s invocation is usually brief and to the point. Cf. AR I: 186, 
194, 201, 265, 353, 363; II: 40, 64 and passim (cf. further other sources, 
assembled by Walzer, Studi su al-Kindi II, op. cit., p. 47, n. 2). 

“Indeed, the human art which is highest in degree and most ce 
in 1 rank is s the art of philosophy”: ii 21, Uj. ALS! Slelnall del oy 

This sentence is a in structure and wording to that below at 98.1, 
and like it is ultimately inspired by Met. VI: 1. 1026a 21-22 (though 
possibly also reflecting the influence of Met. I: 2. 982b 3f.). As Aristotle 
does in the Met. VI passage, al-Kindi proceeds to esteem philosophy 
above all other pursuits, and “First Philosophy” above all other kinds 


of philosophy. Between the opening and closing sentences of this 


passage, however, he follows another Metaphysics source, and this begin- 
ning sentence itself indicates additional sources upon which he drew. 

In his treatise ““On the Definition and Description of Things” (AR I: 
173), al-Kindi presents a description of this sort as one of the “ancients” 
(qudama”) definitions of philosophy: 4«l.e ; | Jl ddl ye op Lal La glo y 
eeu US>y lelual. Together with al-Kindi’s five other definitions of 
philosophy (ibid., pp. 172, 173), this has been translated by S.M. 
Stern: “They also defined it from its pre-eminence (sic), saying: 
Art of arts and science of sciences.” (cf. Isaac Israeli, op. cit., 
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p. 28). As Stern remarks there, this “On Definitions” pas- 
sage “‘derives mostly from the Alexandrian commentators of Aristotle, 
among whom it became a convention to include in the introduc- 
tion to their commentaries on the Jsagoge an enumeration of the various 
definitions of philosophy’. Thus this definition is found in Ammonius as 
Téyvyn texyvav xal emotnun éemotmpdy (cf. “In Porphyrii Isago- 
gen”’, CAG iv/3, p. 6; and cf. as well the “Prolegomena”’ of Elias, CAG 
xviii/1, p. 8, and David, CAG xviii/2, p. 20). While this definition, attri- 
buted to Aristotle, is said to be derived from the “pre-eminence’’ of 
philosophy (bnepoy%), al-Kindi says that it is due to its causal aspect 
(4Ji), alluding possibly to the Alexandrian treatment of philosophy 
under this definition as the “mother of sciences’’. 


Al-Kindi here, moreover, qualifies the philosophical art as “human”, 
though the immediately following definition carries a similar qualification 
(see below). This emphasis serves to distinguish philosophy from the 
“Divine science”, SY! sll ie, prophecy; a distinction al-Kindi 
makes explicit in his treatise “On the Number of Aristotle’s Books...” 
(AR I: 372, and cf. Richard Walzer, Una Scritto Introduttivo allo Studio di 
Aristotle, op. cit., p. 395). It is philosophy as a science which—without 
supernatural intervention or theological assumptions—slowly yields 
knowledge to the person intensely trained and persistent, with which 
al-Kindi is here concerned (cf. FP 102.15). Though he is far from denying 
the validity of prophetic knowledge (cf. Richard Walzer, “New Studies 
on al-Kindi”, Greek into Arabic, pp. 177 ff.), al-Kindi attempts in this 
treatise, as in most of his philosophical writings, to prove his case without 
resort to extra-philosephical means. 

“The definition of which is knowledge of the true nature of things, 
insofar as is possible for man”: OLY! Gb j4a, Gitlin, +1441 ele late Jl, 
Cf. Aristotle’s description of philosophy in Met. II:1. 993b 20 as a “‘knowl- 
edge of the truth”, émothun tio dAnPelac, translated by Astat 
(Bouyges, I: 11) as gLl ple. 

That Aristotle here understands “the truth’, % dAyOewm, as 
equivalent to the ultimate nature of things, the first principles of being, 
is clear from the sequel to this passage as well as from his use of the term 
the same way elsewhere. Cf. e.g. Met. I: 3. 983b 2 (when it is used 
synonymously with tév Svtwv), 7. 988a 20 (when it occurs with 
tOv &pyGv), and elsewhere (see Ross, Met.I: 3. 983 b 2n.). 

Such an ontologically oriented definition is also found in the 
Alexandrian commentaries to the Jsagoge mentioned above, and al-Kindi 
is reading Aristotle here through their eyes; consulting, in the process, 
his adaptation of an Alexandrian source in ‘“‘On Definitions” (Aba Rida 
I: 173). Thus the two definitions of philosophy said by the commentators 
to be taken from “its subject”, “the knowledge of beings qua beings 
(or “the real nature of beings”), you t&v bvtwv fh évta sort; 
and “the knowledge of divine (i.e., eternal) and human affairs”, 
yous Oetwv te xat d&vOpmniveay mpaxyydtav (cf. Ammonius, op. 
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cit., pp. 2, 3; Elias, op. cit, p. 8; David, op. cit., p. 20), are 
apparently conflated by al-Kindi in “On Definitions” (ibid.) into one 
definition (the mortal aspect of the second definition apparently being 
viewed sub species aeternitatis): “Philosophy is the knowledge of the 
eternal, universal things, of their existence, essence and causes, insofar as 
is possible for man”, (esl, (zl ¢ ad Guy! -Lsy! ple dinbill of 
OLS] lb jae: ¢ Uglle y (and cf. Stern, op. cit., p. 29). This definition now 
appears in abridged form in FP as above, with the “true nature of things” 
representing all the adjectives used in the longer definition, and the tag 
“insofar as is possible for man” retained. 


Throughout FP, al-Kindi is actually following the first of the above 
Alexandrian definitions, as his formulation of the definition here indicates; 
though he is doubtless convinced that from the study of being per se there 
emerges whatever knowledge we may have of the Divine and of “eternal”’ 
things. 

“insofar as is possible for man”: OLSY! Gib 54a. As noted above, 
the reason for al-Kindi’s use of this term here is probably because of its 
occurrence in the equivalent “On Definitions” definition of philosophy. 
The reason for its appearance there, furthermore, may be traced with 
some certainty, and bears upon al-Kindi’s further composition of this 
FP passage. 

The phrase in question is actually used by al-Kindi in ““On Definitions” 
in another definition of philosophy as well, that which al-Kindi says 
is taken from its “activity” (|). Philosophy is resemblance to the 
actions of God, may He be exalted, insofar as is possible for man” (delat of 
OLS! GL jaa dls ail JLIL tdi y, AR I: 172). This is a trans- 
lation of one of the Alexandrian definitions (said to be taken from the 
“aim”, téo¢, of philosophy), incorporating as well part of their 
explanation of the definition. The definition itself, going back to Plato’s 
Theaetetus 176 B, is of philosophy as “becoming like God insofar as is 
possible for man”, éuotworg OeG xata tb Suvartdv avOpamw; which 
resemblance (Stern, op. cit., p. 29, “‘assimilation”) is then qualified as 
being not to God directly but to His actions (Stern, ibid. p. 30, “works’’) 
or faculties, évépyeta, and Suvduetc. (It is apparently this 
emphasis upon God’s actions, évépyerar / Jlé!, which accounts 
for al-Kindi’s description of this definition as being from its “ac- 
tivity”, |.5). These actions are viewed, broadly, as His knowledge and 
benevolent action, mpdvorz, which man is to imitate. Yet neither 
man’s knowledge nor his deeds can be the same as God’s, since the subs- 
tance (ovcte) and perfection (tedetdty¢) of the two beings 
differ. God, e.g., knows all simultaneously and eternally, man does 
not (cf. Ammonius, op. cit., pp. 3, 4; Elias, op. cit., pp. 8, 16f.; David, 
op. cit., pp. 2, 34f. See too Stern, op. cit., pp. 29, 30 and Altmann, ibid., 
pp. 197 ff., for the widespread use of this definition among Hellenistic 
and Islamic, as well as Jewish, authors). 


It appears, therefore, that as the resemblance to God is understood 
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by al-Kindi’s source to be achieved in part through knowledge, which 
knowledge is considered as limited by man’s very nature, al-Kindi gives 
the definition of philosophy which involves knowledge, in both “On 
Definitions” and here, that qualification which he also appends, following 
his source, to the definition of philosophy involving resemblance. 
Moreover, al-Kindi reads the next line of the Metaphysics with this resem- 
blance-definition in mind (see the following note), and it is this qualifying 
phrase which serves to bridge the two definitions for him. 


“The aim of the philosopher is, as regards his knowledge, to attain 
the truth, and as regards his action, to act truthfully”: 3 3 gab (6 
BIL Jost ae o, GhI dle] ale. Ch Met. 11:1. 993b. 20, “the end of 
theoretical knowledge is truth, while that of practical knowledge is action”, 
Oewentixys piv yap tédoc dAnBela, mpaxtixig S'pyov. This is 
translated misleadingly by Astat (Bouyges, p. 11), “the end of knowledge 
is to attain the truth, and the end of virtue (sic, probably a scribal error 


for “action”, J.dl, as Bouyges suggests, n. 2) is to act truthfully,” 


GL fol (1) fadl ak, GLl aul wl 4. Al-Kindi is apparently 
following Astat’s text, explicitly considering both knowledge and practice 
of the truth as the “aim” of philosophy. In this he (and possibly Astat) 
is influenced by the two-fold division of philosophy into Qewentixdy 
xal tpaxtixdv common in the Alexandrian prolegomena (cf. 
Ammonius, op. cit., p. 11; Elias, op. cit., p. 26; David, op. 
cit., p. 55); which division constitutes the two ways man is thought 
to resemble God (and cf. Franz. Rosenthal, “From Arabic Books and 
Manuscripts VI: Istanbul Materials for al-Kindi and as-Sarahsi,” AOS 
vol. 76, no. | [1956]: 27 f., for the further subdivision of these pursuits 
common in late antiquity, which subdivision al-Kindi is reported else- 
where to have made), As mentioned in the preceding note, the resem- 
blance-definition is said by the Alexandrians to be from the “aim” of 
philosophy, and al-Kindi’s sentence here emphasizes this term, giving 
the essential part of the explanation of this definition without explicitly 
referring to it. It appears likely, therefore, that al-Kindi is incorporating 
yet another “definition” of philosophy into this paragraph, managing 
to utilize three of the four Alexandrian kinds of definitions, those from the 
“pre-eminence”, “‘subject” and “aim” of philosophy, omitting only that 
definition taken from its etymology (cf. Stern, op. cit., p. 29). 

“not that the activity is endless, for we abstain and the activity ceases, 
once we have reached the truth”: {3 : jail pag lead OF lian aall ¥ 
Bi dl lygel. 

This sentence, and particularly its first part, probably originates in 
Astat’s translation of Met, II: 1. 993b 22, “practical men study not the 
eternal but what is relative and in the present”, o0 td dtdtov aA b 
mpdg tr xat viv Oewpotaw of moaxtixds. Astat, partly following 
a reading preserved by Alexander’ of Aphrodisias, renders this in a way 
which could be understood as follows: “their aim (sc. that of practical 
men, though Astat’s reference to them is awkward) is not (to study) 
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activity per se, nor is the duration of the activity endless; rather, their aim 
is to act for another reason (viz., for that which is) relative and timely; 
A bglais OF mgt he hae Gail fo tg Ys alll tt aged OG | 
433 alas ol (Bouyges, p. 11). 

Al-Kindi’s sentence, unlike Astat’s, may well refer to theory (‘i/m) as 
well as practice (‘amal), viewing the activity (fl) of philosophy in all its 
aspects as of limited duration. This would reflect the Alexandrian compa- 
rison (in their explanations of the resemblance-definition) of the ‘‘actions” 
of man with those of God, in which man’s knowledge (and certainly his 
acts) is deemed non-eternal (cf. the two preceding notes). Al-Kindi has 
been alluding to the explanation of this resemblance-definition just before, 
and it is likely that he is still under its influence; moreover, his use of fi‘l 
here may not be simply borrowed from Astat’s text, since it is this term 
which he says characterizes the resemblance-definition of philosophy. 
Al-Kindi may, therefore, be emphasizing in this manner the absence of 
any permanent conjunction or union with God through the philosophical 
endeavor. He does not, we know, assert such a relationship elsewhere, 
but his contemporary coreligionists would have been reassured to hear 
that he did not envision any such religious or mystical role for philosophy. 

‘We do not find the truth we are seeking without finding a cause”’: 
dle pe ce GE! ge Gk ll. us LJ,. This sentence closely follows Met. I: 
1.993b 23, ‘now we do not know a truth without its cause”, odx Topev 
dé td kAnDES dvev Tio altiag; faithfully translated by Astat 
(Bouyges, p. 12) as de ne y Gtl GW L(y). 

“the cause of the existence and continuance of everything is the True 
One”: GL! ailsy +55 JS age y Ue y. Cf Met. I: 1. 993b 27-30, “that is most 
true which causes subsequent truths to be true. Hence the principles of 
eternal things must be always most true...nor is there any cause of 
their being, but they are the cause of the being of other things” 
( ddnPEotatov to totic Satépotg aitiov tod dAnPéow elvar. det 
Tac THy kel Svtwv apyao avaynatov det elva, dAnPcotartac... 
ovoe éxetvatc attioyv th gate tov elvan, GAA’ éxetvar Totc 
&AAOtG ). 

The shift in subject number and thus in concept from Aristotle’s first 
principles to al-Kindi’s Principle, from truths to The True One (or Truth), 
may be accounted for in part by Astat’s translation of the above Met. 
passage, 1. 27 (Bouyges, p. 13): 329i 29! dab dle JM ght of plas. 

This would ordinarily have been read, “‘it is known that the first truth 
is the cause for the truth of subsequent things”, a reading that would 
have been reinforced by Astat’s translation of the following line (28) of the 
Metaphysics: \4:\ lm tly OSS te Jl o,55 of jbsl,. This would 
probably have been understood to mean that “the principles ( Jy I) of the 
cause of beings must necessarily be true and eternal”, again conveying 
to the reader the notion of basically one cause of beings. (Compare with 
this Ishaq ibn Hunayn’s more accurate translation of the Greek text 


(Bouyges, loc. cit): He 0 gil «gt! gbh Lt Syl O45 of as Ge Gnd 
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35 gm gil Ley! » goles 0S Ot 33 pe a) AY) NY, oda ae Ley! dats 
Bly abel yg Uils 2 Lilo. : 

Al-Kindi, of course, needed little prompting for his view of creation 
as dependent ultimately on one source, which is the major theme of the 
treatise, though it was convenient for him to “find” the doctrine in his 
Aristotelian model. Similarly, al-Kindi was quite familiar with the term 
al-hagq, the “True One” /‘The truth”, used as an epithet for and descrip- 
tion of God in the Qur’an (cf., e.g., Suras 20: 114 and 18: 44) and in 
philosophical sources (cf. the second n. below). He himself uses the term 
in this context a number of times throughout his writings (cf. AR I: 
160-162, 182-183, 215, 373). 

“in that each thing which has being has truth”: aj! J L JS oY 
dite 4. Cf. Met. II: 1.993b 30, of which al-Kindi’s passage could 
well be a literal translation; “‘so that as each thing is in respect of being, 
so it is in respect of truth” (do0 gxactov a> gyer tod civat, obtw 
nal TH¢ &AnOetaus ). Ast&t’s translation of this passage (Bouyges, ibid.) 
is not actually as precise as al-Kindi’s: “the truth of everything must 
necessarily be like its being”, jt LAY gy taly JST dete Sel 
desl, though in light of al-Kindi’s sentence this partly illegible last 
word could well have been originally (pace Bouyges, n. 5) az,i] ? 


Al-Kindi’s use of anniyah for being here is thus in all probability taken 
from Astat’s translation of efvq.; a translation which Astat uses elsewhere 
in the Metaphysics as well (cf. Met..104la 15; 1042b 28; 1043a 1 and 
1047a 20). Al-Kindi uses the term here as a synonym for the previous 
sentence’s “existence”’, 55> ; which duplication may be accounted for 
by the fact that in the next sentence al-Kindi needs both terms to express 
his idea. 

“The True One exists necessarily, and therefore beings exist”: 346 
39 go _9 oy ld} aye ye LI jae). Al-Kindi is led to this conclusion by 
the foregoing paraphrase of the Metaphysics (particularly 11.28-30). 
As worded, however, this sentence and the entire paragraph has a decided- 
ly Neoplatonic coloration, the existence of beings seen as deriving from 
the (necessary) existence of the True One. 

Al-Kindi would have found support for an interpretation of the 
Metaphysics in these terms in the Theology of Aristotle, where, ¢.g., the 
statement is found that the Creator is “the first being, the true one” 
(GAI ds¥!l 459!) , the cause of all other beings, both immaterial 
and material (cf. A. Badawi’s edition of the Theology in his Plotinus Apud 
Arabes, p. 26; translated by G. Lewis in Plotini Opera, ed. P. Henry and 
H.R. Schwyzer, II: 231. See also Badawi, p. 122 (Lewis, p. 271], equiva- 
lent to Enn. V: 1. 5, 4). In his treatise “On Explaining the Active, 
Proximate Cause of Generation and Corruption” (AR I: 215), al-Kindi 
actually describes God as “the true Being”, ji1 434! (literally, “The 
Being, the True One”), referring to our treatise for elaboration. 

The various meanings of anniyah (and not inniyah, as AR prefers; cf FP 
97, n. 2) and its possible derivations have received much attention; 
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cf., e.g., the studies of M.Y. D’Alverny (‘“Anniyya-Anitas”, in Mélanges 
offerts & Etienne Gilson [Toronto, 1959], pp. 59-91), Richard Frank (‘““The 
Origin of the Arabic Philosophical Term 41”, Cahiers de Byrsa, 1956, 
p. 181-201), and S. Van den Bergh (The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., 
1:513). These and other scholars have shown that the term was used 
in both a narrow and broad sense. The narrow sense was first discussed by 
S. Munk (in his French edition of Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed 
[Paris, 1860], I: 241). He suggested that “‘quoddity” be used to express 
anniyah when it denoted the existence of a particular thing, an x that is 
(used in Mile. D’Alverny’s words, “‘avec un sens d’affirmation existentielle’’, 
op. cit., p. 73); without regard to determining what the x is, its definition 
(i.e., anniyah as opposed to mahiyah, the Scholastic existentia and essentia). 
Al-Kindi uses both these terms in “On Definitions” (AR I: 173), reflecting 
—via the Alexandrian commentators—the distinction Aristotle makes in 
Anal. Post. 11: I 89b 24 between +6 étt and td tt ott, translated by 
Abi Bishr Matta as 4 aland y 4 (Manfig Aristé, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Badawi [Cairo, 1949], II: 407). 

The broad sense of anniyah, however, denotes not only being in general, 
the equivalent of huwiyah and wujiid ; but also, at times, “essence” (which 
latter translation Lewis chooses for the Theology passage quoted above; 
and cf. further A.M. Goichon, Lexique de la Langue Philosophique D’Ibn Sina 
[Paris, 1938], pp. 9 ff., and Soheil M. Afnan, “Philosophical Terminology 
in Arabic and Persian’? (Leiden, 1964], pp. 94 ff.). 


It does not appear that al-Kindi is using anniyah in its narrow sense 
here, nor again at p. 120, though he may be so using it at pp. 101 and 130. 
He seems rather to be saying that beings in general owe their nature to 
God, the source of being. 

“The noblest part of philosophy and the highest in rank is the First 
Philosophy, i.e., knowledge of the First Truth who is the cause of all 
truth”: cil) Sy Vl gll ple Gel ¢ Uy aed Go, bel, wet! al, 
G> JS ae 4». While Met. II: 1. 994a 1ff. speaks of the need for a first 
cause, and 993b 27 asserts that “‘that which causes derivative truths to 
be true is most true” (Ross), it appears that al-Kindi is digressing briefly 
from his Alpha Elation source here, returning to it at p. 102 with a para- 
phrase of the earlier section of II: 1. 993a 31-b 19. 

The short section which this sentence introduces is a fitting conclusion 
and sequel to that which precedes it, and like it is also composed of an 
adaptation of the Metaphysics in a Neoplatonic direction, and the incor- 
poration (at p. 101) of remarks from the Alexandrian Jsagoge commentaries 
(for which cf. Stern, op. cit., pp. 13 ff.). The actual sections of the Meta- 
physics which al-Kindi may be paraphrasing in the above sentence—as 
at 97.8 above—could be Met. I: 2 982a 21-b 10 or (and?), more probably, 
Met. VI: 1. 1026a 18-31. While the former passage is not extant in any 
of the medieval Arabic translations, the contents of the latter passage and 
Astat’s translation contains some of the very terms al-Kindi uses, or their 
equivalents. 
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Thus 1026a 21: “and the most noble science (or philosophy, sc. Theo- 
logy) must deal with the most noble genus” (xai Thy titwtatyy Set 
Tept TO tiut@tatov yévog elvat), which Astat apa (Bouyges, 
op. cit. II: 707) cay 3) cn Cy pl pbll & 5S of acs; while at 
lines 29 f. “first philosophy” ~ ( xpaty pircoogia, A Vl 4auLall 
Bouyges, p. 713) is related to an ‘“‘immovable (and separately existing) 
substance” (tug odota dxivyntos, Sa nt L aye). Though Aristotle 
is refcrring to substance in a generic sense (cf. there above, 11. 16 ff.), 
it is easy for al-Kindi, having read the Theology, to regard Aristotle’s 
“divine” substances as a singular and unique entity, the “First Truth”, 
prior and thus, to al-Kindi, the cause of all subsequent truth. 


This relating of priority to causality could have followed from famil- 
iarity with the quest for the causes of being with which Met. VI: 1 is 
concerned; as well, perhaps, from the somewhat ambiguous remark in 
1. 30 that the science of the immovable substance will be “universal in 
this way, because it is first”, xat xx8dA0v obtwe ott meaty. This is 
translated oe ambiguously by Astat, p. 713 Bouyges, as 543 Lal rats] 
gol lay Syl. While fa-huwa awwal (for which there are variant readings of 
wa-huwa...) may be understood as a circumstantial clause, and thus 
faithful ‘is the Greek, Averroes for one understood the sentence to read 
e. Polmnems) ul 3, “and it is first in this way” (ibid., p. 714). Al-Kindi 
may well have so > read, seeing the ‘“‘way” in which theology is first as 
causal. 


““Therefore it is necessary. . 
27 ff. 

“Every cause... thing is”. Assuming al-Kindi is paraphrasing Met. 
I: 2. in the preceding sentence, he could have been led by the opening 
of Met. I: 3. (983a 24-32) to this remark; which is, however, common 
enough in Aristotle and subsequently. (Cf., e.g., Physics II: 3. 194b 16 ff., 
Met. V: 2. 1013a 24 ff., and see the following note.) Stern has, in fact, 
shown that a reference to the four causes is given in a Hellenistic inter- 
pretation to Posterior Analytics 11; 1. 89b 24 which links them with the 
four types of inquiry in a manner similar to that given below (cf. Isaac 
Israeli, p. 18). This interpretation (preserved by the late Greek com- 
mentator Eustratius, CAG, xxi/1, p. 9). was probably relocated fully in an 
introduction to philosophy of the sort which al-Kindi has been using in 
this section, though extant Greek texts speak only of the four types of 
inquiry (cf. the note to 101.5! below). Then again, al-Kindi could have 
learned of this relationship from a commentary on the Posterior Analytics, 
though we have no evidence of an Arabic translation of such a work, or 
of the Post. An. itself, in his time. Yet al-Kindi must have been familiar 
with the Aristotelian work, if not with commentaries upon it, even if 
only in a second-hand, incomplete way, for he is reported to have written 
one if not two commentaries of. it.° (CE. the Fihrist, pp. 249, 256, 257; 
Walzer, “‘New Light on the ‘Arabic ‘Translations of Aristotle”, Greek into 
Arabic, p. 98; Peters, op. cit., pp. 17-20.) Whether or not al-Kindi is here 


. its cause”, Compare here Met. I: 1. 981b 
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showing a familiarity with a Post. An. commentary tradition, his use 
elsewhere of this Aristotelian work, to which he had no direct access, 
supports our conjecture that the preceding sentence may well be a para- 
phrase of Met. 1, knowledge of which he would also have acquired indi- 
rectly. Thus superficial familiarity with a text did not, it seems, deter 
al-Kindi from paraphrasing it or commenting upon it. 

“matter, form, agent, final’’: dle ¢ 3) 4.0 ¢ ~2e and 44... Compare G. Lewis’ 
translation of the similarly worded Theology of Aristotle, op. cit., Il: 486: 
“the. ..causes of the universe are four, namely Matter (al-hayila), Form, 
the Active Cause and Perfection’ (al-tamdm; Arabic edition by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Badawi, op. cit., p. 4). 

“that for the sake of which the thing is: rgll aS abel , rendered as 
“at which a thing aims” by S.M. “are in his seauslatin: a this and the 
following passage, to 1. 14, op. cit., p. 13. 

“Scientific inquiries are four”: 4u Tac —Jlbll, . Cf. Elias, op. cit., p. 3, 
David, op. cit., p. 1. Stern has analyzed this entire passage and traced 
its history frank Aristotle, through the Alexandrian introductions to the 
Isagoge, to Islamic and Jewish sources, op. cit., pp. 13-23. 

“as we have determined elsewhere in our philosophical treatises” 
detail LL rglil o oy ne og Uitte LS. Al-Kindi is possibly referring to ka 
commentary (poSibly commentaries) on the Posterior Analytics, for which 
cf. above, n. to 101.3; or (and ?) to his treatises based upon the IJsagoge. 
He is reported to have written a number of such treatises, all unfortunately 
still lost, dealing explicitly or implicitly with the themes of the Jsagoge and 
of its commentators; cf. Fihrist, 1: 256, and cf. Fliigel, Al-Kindi, pp. 36-38, 
nos. 7, 8, 25, 27, 32 (and see Baumstark, op. cit., p. 161, and Stern, op. 
cit., p. 31, n. 1). The four epistemological categories are also referred to 
in al-Kindi’s work on the Almagest, _ gelaall icl—all 5 HLS (cf. Franz Rosenthal, 
“Al-Kindi and Ptolemy”, op. cit., p. 441), a work with which FP has 
also other points in common (cf. below: nn. to 102. 15-19, 103. 9). 

“only of the existence (of something)”: 13 154! ye, which might be 
rendered as the “quoddity”, whether there is an X. Cf. above, n. to 
97.13%. While his commentators treated of this question, as noted above, 
Porphyry himself incorporates only the “what” and “which” queries 
into his discussion of predicables, the “whether” (and “‘why”) things exist 
being the sort of ontological question he deliberately excludes from con- 
sideration in the Isagoge (cf. A. Busse, Isagoge et in Aristotelis Categorias 
Commentarium, CAG iv/1, p. 1; missing in the MS. from which the Arabic 
translation of the Isagoge has been edited, but supplied by Stern in his 
article “Ibn al-Tayyib’s Commentary on the Isagoge”, BSOAS, vol. 
19, no. 3 [1957]: 424). 

“what” investigates the genus... “which”. . . its specific difference. . . 
“what” and “which” together... its species” : C3 ol 9 6 gate Ge Cond Ul 
Lgesi Ge Ulta Pac gly ley ¢ glad ye . These correlations are found already 
in the Isagoge, Porphyry being followed in this by the commentators: for 
“genus”, predicated of ti éottv, cf. Busse, op. cit., p. 2 (Arabic ma huwa in 
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translation of Aba Uthman al-Dimashqi [d. ca. 900], edited by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Badawi, Mantiq Aristii [Organon Aristotelis, Cairo, 1952], III: 
1024; following Aristotle, Topics, 1.5. 102a 31ff., rendered into Arabic by the 
same al-Dimashqi, ed. Badawi, op. cit., II: 476); for the “specific dif- 
ference’, merely. just difference, Stapope/ \uai predicated of totév tt 
EoTLv/ 92 S ol, cf. Busse, op. cit., p. 3 and 11; Badawi, op. cit.,: 1026, 
1046. (Al-Dimashqi also translates the ti gotiv and rotév tt of 17.10 
Busse as mdhiyah and kayfiyah respectively, Badawi, p. 1058). At 15.2 Busse 
(1054 Badawi), both types of the above sentences are mentioned together; 
while species is spoken of as a result of the determinations of genus and 
differentia at various places in the work (cf. Busse, 9.3, 13.23, 20.7, equiva- 
lent to Badawi 1038, 1052, 1064). 


“matter... genus;... form... species” 169 68) ro 6 pte ¢ pare. Cf, the 
Isagoge, 11. 15 Busse (1047 Badawi), where man’s genus is said to be analo- 
gous to his matter (§Ay / mddda ), the specific difference to his form 
Hoppy / stra. When this is repeated at 15.6 Busse (Badawi 1054), 
oppy is rendered as khilgah. At 3.22 Busse (Badawi 1027), however, 
the species is said to be predicated of form; the interdependent nature 
of species and difference permitting both expressions, as al-Kindi proceeds 


immediately to explain. 

“knowledge of the specific difference ... species” Pot ro) pe de 
Jail le, literally, “knowledge of the specific difecence being in the 
knowledge of the species”. Cf. Isagoge, 10.1 ff. Busse (1041 Badawi). 


“When, therefore, we obtain full knowledge of its matter, form and 
final cause, we thereby obtain full knowledge of its definition” : |34 
Lie gly Lbef a UL! [eles Yoyey Lpoe ne lal. That the 
complete definition of a thing includes both its subject matter 
(Srroxetpevov, rendered here by al-Kindi in terms of matter and 
form) and aim (téA0¢, equivalent to al-Kindi’s final cause), is asserted 
by Elias, op. cit., p. 5.19 ff., and David, op. cit., 17.31 ff. (and cf. Ammo- 
nius, op. cit., 1.18 ff.). Al-Kindi thus again refers, obliquely, to the two 
most important definitions of philosophy which the Alexandrians had 
discussed (cf. above, notes to 97.9), and again emphasizes the goal as 
well as the subject matter of philosophy. Though ordinarily—and in 
actual practice even for al-Kindi—the definition of a thing does not 
require more than knowledge of its genus and specific difference, the 
larger perspective within which al-Kindi views philosophy requires 
acknowledgement of a teleological force as part of the very definition 
of an object. Al-Kindi is thus led naturally to speak next of the first 
cause. 

“The truth requires... obtaining.” Al-Kindi returns here to Met. 
II: 1, from which he drew his remarks above at 97.8-14. As his previous 
statements were based upon the latter part of that chapter (993b 19-31), 
this passage as well as 11. 10-12 below are paraphrases of its middle 
section (993b 11-14, 16-19). At FP 102. 5-9 al-Kindi borrows from the 
beginning of this chapter (993a 31-b 4), and then at 103.1-3 he returns 
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again to its middle (993b 15-16). A chart of these comparable passages 
is as follows: 


FP Met. IT: 1. 
97.8-14 993b 19-31 
102.1-4, 10-12 993b 11-14, 16-19 
102.5-9 993a 31-b 4 
103.1-3 993b 15-16 


Met. 993b 11-14 enjoins gratitude for those whose views we might 
share, as well as for those who have expressed more superficial (émoA- 
ai6tepov) views. Astat’s translation (op. cit., pp. 8,9), which al-Kindi 
follows, makes this explicit: “it is not right for us only to thank one who 
has uttered an important remark (Yj~ ‘Y,3), of those with whose views we 
may be associated; rather is it also right for us to thank those who have 
uttered a small insignificant remark (1535 Low Ys5)”. 

Aristotle stresses that one should be grateful even for superficial thinkers 
with whom one does not agree, since their views at least helped train 
the mind. To al-Kindi it is the major benefactors of the truth (as well as 
the minor) who have performed this service. This change of subject 
—accomplished in part by inverting the sentence order of his source— 
renders al-Kindi’s text different from Aristotle’s. The Stagirite appears 
to be saying that, while knowledge of the truth is a collective effort, some 
views are philosophically valid and should be accepted, while others have a 
kind of historical validity only. Al-Kindi ignores this distinction, apparent- 
ly believing that in general previous philosophy is true, though not complete. 
This total though qualified acceptance of past philosophy is of a piece 
with al-Kindi’s non-historical approach in other treatises; an approach 
characterized by a broad, purportedly harmonizing compilation of views, 
rather than by a critical analysis of them (cf. his various definitions of 
philosophy, AR I: 172 f.; and of the soul, AR I: 272-282. See also 
Walzer, ‘“‘New Studies on al-Kindi”, Greek into Arabic, p. 201). 

“The truth requires that we do not reproach... serious benefits to 
us” gat! .. bls . pi yl Gt! Ge sl ye». This sentence paraph- 
rases Astat’s ‘tranalation quoted in the preceding note, reversing the 
style of its presentation. 

“Kindred and associates”: +\S 5s lait; Cf. Astat’s use of  jli. 
(for xotva@oarto of 993b 12) in the phrase translated above, 102.1-4 
Bole, “of those with whose views we may be associated’. 

“they benefited us... approaches and instruments”: %~ ... U jul 
oyT 3: This statecnent is: an elaboration of 993b 14: odtot cuveBdédoves 
tT thy yao Ew mponoxynoav hudy (“these... contributed some- 
thing, by developing before us the powers of thought”, i.e., following 
Ross, Met. I: 215, “they formed our 2&t¢ by practice”). Astat’s transla- 


tion (Bouyges, 9.2) is as follows: Ws Gerd! y peti, U ile sl, 
“they have helped us by their prior progress in inquiry.” Al-Kindi’s 


explication of this passage indicates more than a slavish dependance 
upon Astat’s written work. Al-Kindi may also have consulted Astat for 
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explanations of difficult passages, having commissioned him to translate 
the Metaphysics. To the degree that our text amplifies Astat’s translation, 
it might be (or be taken from) the “report”? (khabar) of the Metaphysics 
which al-Kindi is said to have written (cf. Fihrist, op. cit., p. 251). Cf. 
further below, 103.1-3. 

Al-Kindi’s usage of afadtiina, which he again employs in the related 
passage below at 1. 11 (and cf. n. there), probably comes from Astat’s 
translation of maperAypapev there (1. 18) as Uas/ (op. cit., 1. 4). 

“the real nature of which they fell short of obtaining”: oe |, ~20 L 
«ito jj. This emphasizes the essential failure of prior philosophical 
attempts more than Aristotle does in the corresponding Metaphysics 
passage; and may also allude to al-Kindi’s subject—al-hagq, the Real 
one—whose “real nature”, hagiga, has not, in al-Kindi’s estimation, 
been fully understood. Al-Kindi is probably following what he takes to 
be the intention of Astat’s rendering of Met. 993b 18, “‘for from some 
thinkers we have inherited certain opinions (twac 56&a¢)”, as “for we 
have benefited from the limited views (literally “small views”, 3p.) «l)!) 
of some of them” (Bouyges, I: 9,4). ; 

“to the distinguished philosophers before us”: (y» uot! sx 
LIS yptwlall, particularly Aristotle (and cf. below, 103.1), whose view 
in 993a 31-b 4 al-Kindi now in effect quotes (with modifications) to 1. 
9, following Astat’s translation. As the ms. of this section of Astat’s work 
is in poor condition (op. cit., p. 3, 11. 2 and 3), we may reconstruct it 
from al-Kindi’s passage, and further verify the latter’s use of Astat by 
comparing al-Kindi with Ishaq b. Hunayn’s later translation. The one 
significant difference from the translation may be assumed to be al-Kindi’s 
own contribution. 

“our co-linguists”: liLJ pl , following the translation suggested by 
Rosenthal (“Al-Kindi and Ptolemy”, op. cit, II: 445). As Rosenthal 
has pointed out (based upon remarks in the , las! icl.all 3 Sand our text), 
al-Kindi considers himself largely as an interpreter of Greek learning 
to the Arabic speaking (and reading) world. 

“no man... has attained the truth”: yl! jy tf gt! Jo (. Astat 
(ibid.), Ul yp tol, jae ‘ with the rest mutilated. Cf. Ishaq’s translation, 
Bouyges 3.7, 43 fob che (Ll dol jaa (, translating 993a 31, undéva 
Svvacbar Oryetv adtic ( tio &AnPetac ). 

“that which the truth deserves”: j1 ol. kc , reflecting Aristotle’s 
&Etws of 993a 31; given by Ishaq (Bouyges, 3, 7, 8) Gam L ste. 
“nor have the (philosophers as a) whole comprehended it? : bLT y J 
peer 4. The translation of 993b 1, pyte mavtag a&notuyyavew, 
“nor do we collectively fail”, is missing in the extant Ast4t version. Ishag 
renders it oS ll Je 23 Ys, “nor (does the truth) depart from all men 
collectively”. This negative phrase, containing both a negation and a 
negative-value verb, may have confused al-Kindi (and possibly Astat), 
as it might have the anonymous author of the marginal notes to the extant 
ms. (Cf. Bouyges, Notice, op. cit., p. L, 2°). This person wrote ambiguously 
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—in what Bouyges calls ‘“‘une traduction paraphrasée”— Je 341 Las! 
eter Ll (ibid., p. LVII). This could be translated either “moreover, 
the truth (is attained) collectively”, which gives aidan a converse meaning 
in the total context but which represents the original meaning of the 
Greek; or straightforwardly as “likewise the truth (is not attained) 
collectively”, which would be similar to al-Kindi. On this latter reading, 
however, there is ostensibly a glaring discrepancy between this statement 
of al-Kindi’s and the following sentence but one, which affirms that man 
does, collectively, achieve considerable truth (1. 9). This may be resolved 
by assuming that al-Kindi is distinguishing between collective knowledge 
which does not know all the truth (4 Ll-! in the sense of comprehensive 
truth), and collective knowledge which knows “something of great worth”. 

“It is proper that our gratitude be great”: US* pln ol is, 
using a nominal form of shkr, which root Astat employs verbally in the 
sentence which serves as the base for this passage (cf. above, n. to 102. 
1-4); al-Kindi paraphrasing both Astat and his own parallel sentence 
above, 102. 1 f. 


102.10? “even a little (of the truth)... much (truth)” : 4S ... gb! hens 


102.11-12 


102.12 


102.13-14 


102.15-19 


+! y. Following but inverting the order of Astat’s translation to Met. 
993b 11-13 (Bouyges, pp. 8, 9): by Les Ys... Ye WE. 

“since they have shared with us... approaches to the truth”. This 
paraphrase of Met. 993b 14 corresponds to that given above at 11. 3 and 4, 
though the terminology is mostly different. Al-Kindi’s LS! and 
lJ 1 lg are equivalent to Astat’s Ui! ; the former’s XS and Jk» 
like the latter’s 2-3; while OLadl! echoes »¢-t%; (and cf. the note to 
102.3-4 above for U yalil ). 

“If they had not lived”: 15,5 4 3 perl, following Astat on Met. 
993b 15 (op. cit., p. 9.2). However, while Astat goes on to translate 
Aristotle faithfully, referring the subject to ‘“Tima’is” (Timotheus), 
al-Kindi makes this a general remark concerning all those who have 
contributed to the truth; and then he paraphrases the Timotheus reference 
below, at 103.1 f. 

“principles ... conclusions” : ,+!,V! ... s¥l. Whereas Aristotle 
in Met. 993b 18 is speaking of “some” philosophers to whom we are 
indebted, who in turn are yet indebted to “others” (05 yl in Astat), 
al-Kindi here speaks of principles and conclusions, literally “‘firsts”’ 
and “lasts” ( olay, He thus converts Aristotle’s reference to a chrono- 
logical order of philosophers into a statement concerning the logical 
order of philosophical knowledge. 

“intensive research, necessary perseverance and love of toil in that ... 
subtle speculation and fondness for perseverance”: wo ful taza coed! 42 
otal gle}, jest Slit, 2 aol JKl,. Cf the similar terminology 
al-Kindi employs, in his treatise on the Almagest, ,Asl tcliadl § OS, 
to describe what is necessary for an understanding of astronomy (as 
quoted by F. Rosenthal, op. cit., II: 444). He also acknowledges 
there the successive labors and cumulative knowledge of prior scholars, 
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an acknowledgement which Rosenthal calls “daring” for the challenge 
it represented to the traditional view of knowledge as that received by 
inspiration. Rosenthal, however, finds that this view of al-Kindi’s was 
current in his time and afterwards, among Muslim scientists (and philoso- 
phers) ; and traces it for al-Kindi to Theon of Alexandria’s Commentary on 
the Almagest (ed. A. Rome, Studi e Testi 72 [1936]: 325; for which com- 
pare Ptolemy’s Syntaxis Mathematica, ed. J.L. Heiberg, Opera [Leipzig, 
1898} I: 1, 7.25; English translation by R. C. Taliaferro in the series 
Great Books of the Western World [Chicago, 1938], XVI: 6; see also 
Rosenthal, op. cit., pp. 445-446). We thus have here an example of al- 
Kindi expanding upon an Aristotelian text with material borrowed 
from another Greek source. Cf. further below, 103.9 f. 


‘Aristotle, the most distinguished of the Greeks in philosophy, said”: 
Sl 6 sala 3 SU joe ¢ Wb bgt Lu, using the same 
adjective as above, 102.5. While the passage there, particularly 11. 7-9, is 
essentially an unattributed quotation from Aristotle’s work (cf. n. to 
102.5), the following is actually a paraphrase (however different) of 
the Metaphysics, though claiming to be a quotation. Taking such liberties 
with sources is not unusual in medieval writers, and is, as we have already 
seen and will see, quite characteristic of al-Kindi’s method. 


“We ought to be grateful to the fathers .. . attaining the truth”. This 
particular paraphrase of Met. I : 993b 15-16 uses a similar opening 
phrase as at 102.10 above, the source of which passage, at Met. 993b 11, 
precedes the Met. source of this sentence. In inserting remarks between 
these sentences, al-Kindi has lost the Metaphysics thread of continuity, 
so he begins, as it were, again. Aristotle wrote, at 11. 15 and 16, as follows: 
ei rev yao Tindeos wh eyéveto, modAhy av weroroulav obx elyouev’ et 
dé uy Dpivic, Tiydbeoc odn &v éyéveto (“If there had been no Tim- 
otheus, we should not have much lyric poetry; and if there had been no 
Phrynis, there would have been no Timotheus”’). Astat translates this quite 
accurately (Bouyges, P 9)... Gln Bowe OS dw sleb 3S dc ails 
uv gb 3S f wal gS ¢ ss ¢ Osadll, understanding uchorotte 
in the general sense of “musical composition”, (Ol! “JU, literally 
“composition of melodies”). Al-Kindi is in the dark (as was, no doubt, 
Astat) concerning the identity of Phrynis and Timotheus, whom he appar- 
ently regards as father and son (they were not related, though both 
were fifth century Athenians associated with the development of the 
nome form of poetry; and cf. further, regarding them, the entries in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Zweit 
Reihe VI: 1331, no. 9 and XX: 1, p. 925). Al-Kindi’s view of their 
relationship may well be based on his understanding of Astat’s use of 
kdna—for gignomai—as connoting “to be born” ; which is a meaning of the 
Greek verb when predicated of persons. This again raises the possibility 
that al-Kindi consulted with Astat to determine the possible meanings 
of difficult passages in the Greek (cf. above, 102.3-4 n.). 


'T; . . o.¢ - ‘< . oft 
our practice in all our compositions”: le 5 y» cor slo, as, 
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e.g., in his treatise on the Almagest, in the introduction to which (fol. 56b) 
Al-Kindi makes the same type of statement as that which follows (cf. 
Rosenthal, op. cit., p. 445). This method is one which Ptolemy says he 
practiced (cf. sources listed in note to 102.15-19 above), and while al-Kindi 
admits there that he is following Ptolemy’s example, he omits this attribu- 
tion here. It may well be that he assumes his auditors—and readers—are 
familiar with the Ptolemy work and/or method, having heard him lecture 
on it; and that mention of Ptolemy here is superfluous. Moreover, that 
this is (also) al-Kindi’s method is indisputable, as evidenced from both 
these works and many others, in which predecessors’ ideas are presented 
both with and without proper attribution. 

“insofar as is possible for us” ; Wslb j4a. Cf. 97.9 (and the second 
note there) above. 

“acclaimed for speculation” : ,LJL cnill. “azar” here is used 
to express the dialectical process, “speculation” in the sense of general 
reasoning, the sense which is implied also in the terms ra’y and itihad 
below, 1. 15 (cf. The Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. nazar, 3: 889). Though he 
does not mention by name the people against whom he is inveighing here, 
it is not difficult to deduce their identity from this and the following lines. 
They must be the mu‘tazilah, sometimes called ahi al-nazar (cf. J. Schacht, 
The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1950], pp. 128, 258); 
men well known for their relatively extreme acceptance of the validity of 
reason in religious argument. As he does not go into detail, here or 
elsewhere, it is difficult to be certain what in particular al-Kindi objected 
to in the Kalam method (and cf. above, introduction pp. 32 ff., for further 
discussion). He is most certainly not criticizing the use of reason, but 
rather what appears to him as its misuse. 


“even if they are enthroned undeservedly with the crowns of truth”: 
Glimrel pe Ge GE) Obed |= 45 Ol. This evoking of monarchic imagery 
is repeated in the following line and below at 104.4. Clearly, al-Kindi is 
referring to intellectuals who are in positions of authority (and cf. 104.5) 
and who enjoy royal approval, however unworthy of it they may be. The 
only theologians who were in this favored position at the time of al-Kindi’s 
composition of this treatise were the mu‘tazilah (cf. above, introduction, 
p. 4). Therefore, barring the possibility that this is a later interpolation, 
the mu‘tazilah must be the objects of al-Kindi’s indignation. This is, 
moreover, confirmed by internal evidence in the following lines. 


103.14-104.1 ‘‘because of their narrow understanding of the methods of truth 


and their scant knowledge of what befits the august (scholar) as regards 
opinion and judgement in those common usages which are all pervasive: 
sige Vy Il GUL! 93 Geen Le pay Wy GLE GILT ye ped Gel 
aL |S Ubu psy ds 

Al-Kindi refers here to terms with which the Mu‘tazilah method of 
reasoning is associated. While “opinion” (ray) and “judgement” (ijtthdd) 
may be seen in the Mu‘tazilah scheme as synonyms for individual reasoning 
in general (cf. Schacht, op. cit., pp. 98, 99), as used by al-Kindi both 
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should be contrasted with “knowledge” (ma‘rifah), bearing in mind his 
definitions of ma‘rifah and ra*y elsewhere. In his treatise “On Definitions 
and Descriptions of Things”, we read that “knowledge” (or “cognition”, 
as Stern translates, Isaac Israeli, p. 54) is “an opinion which does not 
cease”: 31 ne oh & all (AR I: 176) ; while “opinion” is an “estimation 
which appears in word or writing. It is also said that it is a type of psychic 
belief, in one of two contradictory things, which can cease; and it is also 
said that it is estimation with the judgement established for the person 
judging, opinion thus being the resting of estimation”: jb ¢f Jl 
Xe, Palizel quaties ght sl all slice! al Sle, OLS, Jal Gall 
Ol OS 05 Uy celal we Had) OLS we Gbll a] Jl, « ce Sty gl 
(AR I: 168, and compare Stern’s translation, ibid.). 

To these definitions should be added that of “estimation,” said to be 
“a judgement of the apparent nature of a thing; not, it is said, of its 
true nature; and an explanation without proofs or demonstration, so 
that the person judging it may cease his judgement: +,,/! le sLaall 4a jbl 
cob, Vo BY> we & oll, cde! | Yodla, « pl y 
aad SI, 5 ly gelll 4c 384. (AR I: 171, and compare Stern’s translation 
and comments, op. cit., pp. 63, 64.) 

To al-Kindi, then, “opinion” is a kind of articulated “estimation”, 
an expressed view which may be strongly, but not necessarily correctly, 
held; and certainly not a view for which the holder has a logical demon- 
stration. On the other hand, as “an opinion which does not cease”, 
“knowledge” undoubtedly derives its permanence from conformity with the 
truth; a truth, it may be assumed, which can be rendered into “‘proofs or de- 
monstration’”’. In this connection it is worth noting that Isaac Israeli (c.A.D. 
855-955), who follows al-Kindi quite closely in these definitions, has one 
for “true knowledge”’ not found in the al-Kindi treatise extant, but which 
is certainly Kindian in derivation; “Definition of true knowledge: True 
cognition confirmed by syllogism and established by demonstration” 
(following Stern, op. cit., p. 54). This is rendered in Judaeo-Arabic, as 
discovered by H. Hirschfeld, (“The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizah 
at Cambridge”, 7QR XV, [1903]: 690) as: hadd al-‘ilm al-sadiq ma‘rafah 
sadigah yuhaqiquha al-qiyaés wa-yuthbituha al-burhan. Al-Kindi himself 
discusses “scientific syllogisms”, «Jw! lil! elsewhere, describing 
the apodictic as those which are always true (oir, lu! falb fu. nt 
ails yl o> cf. “On the Number of the Books of Aristotle...”, AR I: 
380, 381, also edited by Michelangelo Guidi and Richard Walzer, “Studi 
su Al-Kindi I’, op. cit., pp. 400, 401 Arabic, 415, 416 Italian; and trans- 
lated into English by Nicholas Rescher, ‘“‘Al-Kindi’s Sketch of Aristotle’s 
Organon”’, op. cit., pp. 54, 55), 

Al-Kindi’s criticism of the mu‘tazilah, therefore, is that they scant 
demonstrative proofs and are not sufficiently aware of the logical limita- 
tions of their own kind of reasoning. 


' “due to the dirty envy which controls their animal souls” ; | yy 
dpengel rent ce OXel! 441, Al-Kindi here begins to level a series of 
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rather personal charges against his opponents, for which unfortunately 
we have little specific corroborating evidence. That the mu‘tazilah were 
generally intolerant and capable of cruel, inhuman acts has been mention- 
ed in the introduction, as has the later indignity which al-Kindi suffered 
under al-Mutawakkil (see above, p. 5 f.). Clearly, the environment was 
such that suspicion and charges of deviationism, encouraged by personal 
slander, were rife. Al-Kindi attributes such behavior to a combination of 
jealousy, vested interests, and wrong ideas. 

In referring to the “animal soul”, al-Kindi is alluding to the tripartite 
Platonic division of the soul, which he discusses at greater length in his 
‘Treatise on the Soul: A Summary of the Writing of Aristotle, Plato and 
Other Philosophers” (AR I: 273-280). There the parts of the soul (called 
at p. 273 both “faculties” and “souls”) are divided into the “rational”’, 
“spirited” and “appetitive’, al gil, 42a! « aledl 3,a1, the Platonic 
Aoytotixdy, Dupoerdhs and éxOvuntixoy (cf. Republic IV: 439d 5 ff. 
and elsewhere). The “appetitive” faculty is then compared to a pig and 
the “spirited” to a dog, while the rational faculty is likened to an angel 
(AR I: 274, a passage which has also been retained among the sayings 
of al-Kindi collected by al-Sijistani; cf. Atiyeh’s edition of the Muntakhab 
Siwan al-Hikmah, no. 5, pp. 218 Arabic, 240 English). Again, at the end 
of the treatise (p. 279), emotional indulgence is associated with animal 
behavior (¢\JI «b). Envy, one of such emotions, and as such a 
function of the “animal soul’, is specifically referred to in al-Kindi’s 
treatise On Definitions, where it is described as a consequence of an intem- 
perate possessive desire (AR I: 178, 179, and cf. the Republic IX : 580d 
10ff.; see too the second note below). 

“the light of truth”: 34!) 43. Cf. the “Treatise On the Soul”, AR I: 
274-276, where al-Kindi speaks of “‘the light of the Creator’, ¢ sll 5s, 
from which the individual soul comes and to which it goes, when it 
separates itself from the body, i.e., from non-theoretical objects. The 
rational soul thus has as its natural object the radiant world of eternally 
true entities, and ultimately the Source of all truth. 

“human virtues”: 43LJY! [bLadl, by which al-Kindi would think 
of the four Platonic cardinal virtues (and probably subdivisions of them 
as well), which he gives as the meaning of this term in his treatise On 
Definitions and elsewhere; describing each with its excesses and deficiencies, 
and advocating for each observance of an Aristotelian mean, dlc! 
(cf. AR I: 177-179, and al-SijistAni, op. cit., nos. 104, 108, pp. 236, 238 
Arabic 256, 257 English). For Plato’s copla, d&vdpeia, cwppocvvy 
and dixatoouvy, al-Kindi has 4.541, s4vJ!, dal and Jw! (and cf. Richard 
Walzer, “Some Aspects of Miskawaih’s Tahdhib al-Akhlagq,” Greek into 
Arabic, p. 224). These terms reappear in one saying attributed to al-Kindi 
(cf. al-Sijistani, op. cit., no. 26, pp. 227, 228, English translation pp. 247, 
248) which incorporates both his combined Aristotelian and Platonic 
moral philosophy and his Platonic trichotomy of the soul. 


“for the purpose of gaining leadership and traffic in religion” : .» $ wv 
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Gb aledis. As al-Kindi makes clear here and in the following lines, 
his opponents are in power, and apparently he is prepared to call for their 
ouster, accusing them of corruption, hypocrisy, intolerance and opposition 
to the truth. The very boldness of this attack upon the Mu‘ tazilah, however 
brief and unsustained it may be, raises the possibility that this entire sec- 
tion may be a later insertion, written by al-Kindi after their fall from power 
and his fall from favor, in an attempt to ingratiate himself with the new 
religious officialdom. Against this view, however, it should be noted 
that there is no peculiarly kalam position taken in these remarks, nothing 
said either for or against the eternity of the Qu’ran, Divine attributes, 
etc. Moreover, al-Kindi’s criticisms are equally valid against the 
Mu‘tazilah and their theological opponents, since they largely shared the 
same methods of reasoning and had common attitudes to a state religion 
and to dissent. 

There is, therefore, no reason why al-Kindi should not have so spoken 
against the Mu‘tazilah while they were in office, particularly since he too 
enjoyed at that time the protection of the caliph and would not have 
been suspected of actually plotting politically against the official religion. 
In addition, as an advocate of tolerance for diverse ideas, al-Kindi would 
have been incensed by the charges of heresy and unbelief, Kufr, which the 


Mu‘tazilah threw at their opponents (cf. Goldziher, Vorlesungen, op. cit., 


pp. 114-116); and though the charge was officially proferred only against 
those who did not accept the createdness of the Quran and other theo- 
logical dogmas, we may gather from al-Kindi’s response that many 
Mu‘tazilah had neither a kind word for philosophy proper nor for a par- 
ticular philosopher. 

“for one who trades in something sells it”; «el eogtt ond oe OF, reflecting 
the material as well as social benefits normally enjoyed by those holding 
state-supported religious office. Al-Kindi apparently spurned such 
official perquisites, and was reportedly taken to task for not trying, among 
other places, to earn a living at court (cf. al-Sijistani, op. cit., pp. 221 
Arabic, 242 English). 

“The knowledge of the true nature of things.... with precautions 
against it.” The benefits of true knowledge for both moral philosophy 
and metaphysics are also proclaimed in On the Soul (AR I: 275, echoed by 
al-Sijistani, op. cit., pp. 218, 219 Arabic, 240 English), showing again 
the influence of that treatise on al-Kindi’s thinking in this section. 

“the true messengers”: %slall |. JI viz., the prophets (and particularly, 
of course, Muhammad), whose message which follows is simplified so as 
to be compatible with philosophy. In this accommodation al-Kindi is 
apparently prepared to minimize the particular dogmas and “principles 
of faith” which the theologians and traditionalists emphasized. His 
very formulation of religious “essentials” shows a rational bias. 


“and that which we shall say now”: OY! &,UG js Uy. The following 
argument was attributed in antiquity to Aristotle’s Protrepticus (cf. Richard 
Walzer, Aristotelis Dialogorum Fragmenta [Florence, 1934], no. 2, pp. 
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22-24; English translation by Sir David Ross, The Works of Aristotle, 
Vol. VII, Select Fragments [Oxford, 1952], no. 2, pp. 27-29), and is 
found in a number of late Greek as well as Syriac writers (cf. Walzer, 
“Un Frammento Nuovo di Aristotele’, Greek into Arabic, p. 45 n. 5). 
Al-Kindi undoubtedly came across it in the same introduction to philoso- 
phy which has served him above, 97.8 ff. (cf. Elias, op. cit., p. 3. 17-23, 
David op. cit., 9.2-12); he thus returns at the end of this chapter to the 
source under which influence he began it. 


CHAPTER IT: NOTES 


“Chapter Two of the First Part of On First Philosophy” :J 3\\ +41 ya tl oA 
Sol celal § (literally, “The Second Article, Being the First Part in The 
First Philosophy”), following the phrasing of chap. 3 above, p. 76. Fann, 
which I translate as ‘‘chapter” and, more literally, as “‘article’’ (for the 
more usual “kind” or “species’’), is probably a translation of techné; it 
might be used to connote the introduction of another system or “art” of 
discussing the subject, a “‘treatise”, though not a totally independent 
one, on the theme. 

“that which ought to precede”: 4¢42 cow L, viz., an introduction 
which has contained a definition of philosophy and an enumeration of 
the various types of causes; as well as a general appreciation of previous 
philosophers and of philosophical endeavor. 

“let us follow this with what follows naturally” : |,6 ogi, ik Js job 
Cb , viz., specific arguments employing philosophical methods and 
definitions. 

“there are two kinds of human perceptions, one of which is nearer 
to us and further from nature”: tu), wil Laat Ola gms gly dl 
dab! are. Cf. Post. An. 1: 2 72a 1-5, “I mean that objects nearer to 
sense (td éyybtepov tio aloOjoewc; 5+! J! \,iI in the translation of 
Abi Bishr Matta, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Badawi, Mantig Arista (Cairo, 1949] 
3: 314) are prior and better known to us; objects without qualification 
prior and better known are those further (from sense, Td TOPPWTEPOV : 
las Sl). The greatest universals (td xaOdrou pidAtota ; IS 5 9! 
4.el+) are furthest from sense, while particulars are nearest.”” Compare this 
with Physics I: 1 184a 16, “the natural way (of determining the principles of 
Physics) is to proceed from the things which are more knowable and clearer 
to us, to those which are clearer and more knowable by nature” (mEpuxe 
dé éx THY yvwptwTtépwv hudv h 63b¢ xal capectépav ént To 
saptotepa tH} bas. xal yvmpimdtepa; gy OX oI Rd OF oes 
ancl we sels onto Ql oy Ml dlc Uae ovly Gol se Ql oy Kl, 
in the translation of Ishaq ibn Hunayn, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi 
{Cairo, 1964], 1:3). 

Al-Kindi’s statement is compounded terminologically of elements 
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of both these sources, even as his ensuing remarks draw upon both books: 


as well as portions of the De Anima and Metaphysics (and see, in this particu- 
lar connection, Met I: 2 982a 21). It is likely that he was helped to this 
eclectic approach by some commentary to one or more of these books, 
rather than by direct familiarity with them all. Indeed, the Posterior 
Analytics and De Anima would have been known only by second hand to 
an Arab reader in al-Kindi’s time (see Peters, op. cit., pp. 17 ff, 31 ff. and 
40 ff.). 

“from the beginning of our development”: U4) -4 4. Cf. eg., 
Met. 1: 1 980a 28, “by nature animals are born with the faculty of sensa- 
tion”. 

“due to the motion”: J!, ;), in the sense here, and at 1. 11 below, 
of an evanescent, fleeting motion. 


“its change in every case being through one of the kinds of motion” 
ols 3 el gil dels. dle JS 3 J4i5, literally “movements,” viz., alte- 
ration, and cf. De An. II: 5 416b 33. Al-Kindi uses “change” and “mo- 
tion” here in a loose, synonymous sense, as below at 118.19 (and cf. n. 
118.19), 

“Its quantity is differentiated by ‘more’ or ‘less’, ‘equal’ and ‘unequal’, 
while its quality is contrasted by ‘similar’ and ‘dissimilar’, ‘stronger’ 
and ‘weaker’: ¢ gsldl pby cylatl, JI, oS YL a3 iS bolas y 
es ly 291, cant! sey dtl 43 LAS 15 4, i€., one object of sensation 
as perceived is compared with another by various criteria. ‘‘Equality” 
and “inequality”, to toov xal &vicov (sl nes gyi in K. Georr’s 
edition of Ishaq ibn Hunayn’s translation, Les Categories D’Aristote. . 
[Beirut, 1948], p. 332) are particularly predicated of quantity by Aristotle 
in Cat. 6. 6a 27, while at 5b 14 “much” and “little”, 7d moAd and 6 
datyos (jLal, ~N!, Georr, p. 330) are considered applicable as relative 
predicates. At Cat. 8. lla 15 Aristotle mentions the “similar” and 
“dissimilar”, Sore xal a&vduorm (4 ney JI, Georr, p. 344) as 
the distinctive predicates of quality; while the predicates of “more” and 
“Jess”, TO UakAAOV xal Td Frrov (Jl, 4S YI ibid.) are also used, in 
10b 26, as general predicates of quality. Al-Kindi mentions “little” 
and “much” (_ Sls j.dl) among the predicates of quantity below 
at 146.12, ae in “On Definitions’ (AR I: 167) he defines 
quantity and quality by their distinctive above-mentioned 
Aristotelian predicates. Al-Kindi is reported to have written two 
works on the Categories (cf. Fihrist, p. 256, and see Peters, op. 
cit., p. 11), and, in his brief description of its contents in On the Number 
of Aristotle’s Books, he mentions similarity and dissimilarity as predicates 
of quality (cf. AR I: 365; ed. M. Guidi and R. Walzer, Studi I, pp. 391 
Arabic, 405 Italian; N. Rescher’s English translation, “Al-Kindi’s Sketch 
of Aristotle’s Organon’’, op. cit., p. 51, reading “shape” [shak/] for 
“shade’’). 

Thus, if al-Kindi did not find these various remarks already brought 
together in a commentary, it could have occurred to him naturally to 
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elaborate on the nature of perception by using criteria taken from the 
Categories ; even as his next association, dealing with the internal mechanics 
of sensation, could have come to him from familiarity with the De Anima 
tradition. 


106.12-13 “It (sc. sensory perception) is that the forms of which... the living 


being”: i.e., both men and animals perceive along similar lines, animals 
too having an imaginative faculty, 4) »<ll (literally 5 yalin the ms.), and 
related memory, Lat| (cf. De An. III: 10 433a 11, De Mem. 1 450a 12-15; 
and see H. Wolfson’s classification of the various terms used to describe 
the imagination and memory in their various aspects, in ““The Internal 
Senses in Latin, Arabic and Hebrew Philosophic Texts”, Harvard Theo- 
logical Review 28 [1935]: 130-133). In comparing the lists of Arabic terms 
with al-Kindi’s usages here and elsewhere (see below), we may conclude 
that his classification is along broad, general lines, though he probably 
understood the functions of the various internal senses as multiple. It is, 
in fact, the “sensational” aspect of imagination, pavtacia atobytixy , 
which animals share with men, to which al-Kindi is particularly referring 
in this sentence, apparently ignoring its more “rational” or “deliberative” 
character, pavtacia Aoytotixy or BovAsutixy (cf. De An. III: 10 433b 
29, 11 434a 5; though, as S. Van den Bergh points out, in Averroes’ Tahafut 
al-Tahafut (London, 1954], II: 189, note to p. 334.6, Aristotle recognized 
that sensation is never completely without a rational element); and it is 
the latter function which in man prepares his perceptions for comprehen- 
sion by the intellect. That al-Kindi was familiar with this rationalizing 
role of the imagination is evident from his definition of tawahhum (ordinarily 
rendered as “estimation” but used by al-Kindi as the equivalent of 
“imagination” in the broad sense) in On Definitions (AR I: 167): “‘it is 
fantasiya, a psychic faculty which apprehends sensory forms in the absence 
of their matter. It is also said that fanfdsiya, which is the imagination, 
is the presenting of the forms of sensible things in the absence of their 
matter” (¢ Leticb Anb Ge Sat! a pra yey iL 345 6 Leledl ya ogi 
Lgeick Ane pe depeonll 2 Be ned dpa gy & heed! yey 4 Law Uonat | Jy s). 
ae point is repeated in his treatise On the Essence of Sleep and Vision, 4a\s J 

Lg sls pyll (AR I: 295, Latin translation by Gerard of Cremona, 
Liber de ae et visione, ed. A. Nagy, Die Philosophischen Abhandlungen des 
Ya‘qiib ben Ishaq al-Kindi [Munster, 1897], pp. 13, 14), where the imagina- 
tive faculty (3) yell 3,21 , virtus formativa) is differentiated from the senses 
by its role as an abstracting agent (“‘despoiler” in the terminology used 
by A. Altmann, who translates this passage in his and Stern’s Isaac Israeli, 
p. 144; cf. the entire discussion of the history of this faculty there, and of 
al-Kindi’s influence on others in dream theory, pp. 142-145.) 

Thus it is probably not insignificant that al-Kindi here chooses to 
refer to a view of sense perception which ostensibly has nothing to do 
with the intellect; and that he mentions two of the “internal senses” 
but omits the third and, for man, the most important, viz., the rational 
faculty, in which perceptions normally culminate. This omission may 
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be due to his desire to draw a sharp contrast between sensory and intellec- 
tual perceptions; and to construct a philosophy along lines that are 
“purely” logical and demonstrative. 

“and in a body”: ¢ 44.5, possibly a scribal error for ¢ + a!, “orina 
body”’; or this word may have begun a separate two word phrase (as 
AH), since the ms. has a blank space after it. 

“The other ... universal and particular”. See above 106.5,6, and 
the quotation from Post. An. 1: 2 72a 4 quoted in the note there. Cf. too 
De An. YI: 5 417b 22, “actual sensation apprehends individuals, while 
knowledge apprehends universals”’. 

“things are universal and particular”: 43 j- 4 4S LY! , ie., the tota- 
lity of things is composed of universal and particular objects; alternatively, 
and more probably, al-Kindi’s intention is to say that objects are either 
universal or particular. 


‘I mean by ‘universal’ the genera of species and the species of indie 
uals; while I mean by ‘particular’ the individuals of species” ‘ gel 
PLS oA EAL Gelso GolLA ELSI, « els ke ST ISL. 
Al-Kindi is interested in defining his terms with logical precision; and he 
refers naturally to the relationship between genus, species and the specific 
difference constitutive of the individual with which he was familiar from 


his acquaintance with the Isagoge and/or a commentary to it (cf. above, pp. 
97.8, 101.5). 


“Particular, material individuals ... human intellect.’ Cf. below, 
p. 154.17: “(Intellect) is the species of things... as well as that which is 
above them. Individual things, on the other hand, are sensible’; and see. 
the commentary there. 


“for all representation is sensible”, 4 gut IS jl oY. This is a 
tautology, in al-Kindi’s use of the term “representation”. As remarked 
above in the note to 106. 12, 13, al-Kindi apparently deliberately avoids 
acknowledgement of the traditional role of sensory perception, or “‘repre- 
sentation”, in intellection. It appears that there is for him no epistemic 
bridge from genuine sensory perception to intellectual cognition. A 
similar impression is received from his treatise On the Iniellect (AR I: 354, 
edited as well by Richard J. McCarthy in Islamic Studies [1964] iii, pp. 
112 Arabic, 126 English); as Stern remarks in assessing al-Kindi’s treat- 
ment of the process of intellection there (Isaac Israeli, p. 38): “Al-Kindi 
explains how the objects of intellection present in the ‘intellect in actuality’ 
are communicated to the ‘intellect.in potentiality’, and does not deal at 
all with the process of apprehension passing through the senses.” 

‘Rather the concepts are verified in the soul, validated and rendered 
certain through the veracity of the intellectual principles which are 
known necessarily”: Uyak! dled! GY! Goes yar Git tll § Gre f 
Tikes! Al-Kindi is thinking of universal propositions and the principles 
by which they are verified. He. confuses the issue by referring to all 
intelligible forms, many of which are ideas derived by induction, generali- 
zations based upon the particular perceptions of our senses. Aristotle 
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discusses both topics separately (cf. Post. An. 1: 2, 3, De An. III: 3, 4, 7, 8), 
distinguishing in effect between the process of acquiring ideas, and that 
of validating statements about such ideas, in which latter process the 
“scientific knowledge” obtained is essentially independent of sense per- 
ception (cf. Post. An 1: 31 87b 27, and see W. Hammond’s discussion of the 
role of sensory perception and logical premises in Aristotle’s view of in- 
tellection, Aristotle’s Psychology, London, 1902, pp. LXXVIH-LXXXII). 
Al-Kindi apparently blurs this distinction, despite his remarks below 
at 111.14 ff; and the impression is that he seems to be reading the 
De Anima with a Posterior Analytics bias. 


“as that ‘it is’ and “it is not’ cannot both be true of the same thing 
without its changing”: ¢¢ pe Gad ae ose 3 insle pe gh YVingS. Cf. Met. 
IV: 3 1005b 19, ‘(the firmest of all first principles is) that it is impossible 
for the same thing to belong and not to belong to the same thing at the 
same time and in the same respect”: TO Yep adtd Once bmdpyew 
te xal uy brd&pyew addvatov 7H adTG wal xata Td ae (in 
Astat’s translation, Bouyges I : 346, ig IS las eeacr ge “s WSK 0 TX Y). 
Contradiction is, moreover, defined in Post. An. 1: 2 72a 12 
as “an opposition which of itself excludes any intermediate” : 
avtipacic dé avttBeotg Ho ovx got. petals xab’ abryy, of which 
the awkward last part of al-Kindi’s sentence above— ¢ nu yd cy — 
could well be an echo. Interestingly, the Arabic translation of Aba 
Bishr Matta (d. A.D. 940) is Corrupt here (unless we have an editorial 
lapse), reading slip J L.,9I sil plat ce lL lth gd asl! LI, 
(ed. Badawi, Mantig Aristi II: 314). It may thus be that this passage 
was never clearly transmitted to the Arabs. 


“This is a perception of the soul which is not sensory, is necessary, 
(and) does not require an intermediary”: ¢ s5{jasl ¢ gum Y ntl yoy Ia ob 
dew yee Jl gle, Y. Cf. Post. An. 1:2 71b 20. At 72a 8 Aristotle explains 
that an “immediate” premiss, (Kuecoc , L,I] ols »¢ , Badawi, op. cit., p. 
314) is one to which no other is prior. 


“the common sense will represent it in the soul”: 4! 4 JN! 41 alte 
Al-Kindi refers here and at line 8 below to the “common sense”, xoLv?}, 
atcQnots, and from such meagre sources it is difficult to be certain how he 
understood this faculty, or if he saw it at all as a separate faculty. Apparen- 
tly he makes no claim for the common sense other than as a medium of 
perception in the soul. He refers only to its function in the perception 
of sensibles and the “‘common sensibles”’ (cf. the following note), ignoring 
its other functions (for which cf. D. Ross’ introduction to the De Anima, 
pp. 33-36). As he has already acknowledged the role of the senses and 
of imagination in sense perception, it would seem that his common 
sense is either identical with one or the other, or, as its name implies, 
functions between them. It is this latter role which Isaac Israeli gives to 
common sense; “It is intermediate between the corporeal sense of sight 
and the imaginative faculty, which resides in the anterior ventricle of the 
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brain and is called fanfasiya, It is for this reason that it is called “common 
sense’ (ha-uish ha-meshiitaf, sensus communis), for it receives from the corporeal 
sense, 1.e., that of sight, the corporeal aspects of things and transmits 
them to the spiritual sense, i.e., the imaginative faculty” (ha-mezayyer, 
JSormatum, following Altmann’s translation of Israeli’s ‘Book on the El- 
ements”, pp. 53, 54, in Isaac Israeli, pp. 135, 136; Latin and Hebrew 
passages given by H. Wolfson, “Isaac Israeli on the Internal Senses”, 
Jewish Studies in memory of George A. Kohut, ed. S. Baron and A. Marx 
[New York, 1935], p. 584, n. 9). As Israeli is often indebted to al-Kindi, 
the master’s understanding of common sense might be reflected in the 
disciple’s explanation, hitherto described as “unique’’ (cf. Wolfson, op. 
cit., p. 585, Altmann, op. cit., p. 141). 

On the other hand, the Israeli passage quoted above has the common 
sense transmitting corporeal images to the imagination, which faculty 
is to refine them further into intelligibles. Al-Kindi, however, is opposed 
here to this view of intellection (cf. 1. 10 below). Thus, our knowledge of 
his understanding of the common sense remains at present incomplete; 
while his reticence freed Israeli to expound his own explanation, which he 
probably thought was in keeping, at least in part, with al-Kindi’s opinion. 

“while everything which is immaterial may exist with the material, as 
shape which is perceived through color” : et te Bs v2 gPY gpl is 3 
gills a5 gh! JSST « sy '3|. For the common sense’s perception of 
(composite) corporeal images, involving discrimination between the 
objects of diverse senses, cf. De An. III: 2 426b 12 ff., De Sensu 7 449a 3 ff.; 
while for its perception of the “common sensibles” of rest, motion, number, 
shape, magnitude and time—which al-Kindi is apparently referring to as 
“everything immaterial” —cf. De An. II: 6 418a 17, III: 1 425a 16,3 428b 
22 and De Mem. 1 450a 10. 

“It is sometimes believed that it (sc. the immaterial) is represented in 
the soul through the common sense’s acquiring of it”: 3 jb al ow, 
J ISI ut! Creel Q.tdl, This is the Aristotelian view (cf. the preceding 
note), that the common sensibles are perceived with and through the 
perceptions of particular sensible objects. Though their being perceived is a 
function of the general perceptive faculty of the sense, and not, e.g., of sight 
qua sight (cf. Ross, op. cit., p. 33), the common sensibles are considered as 
perceived representationally. 

‘“‘(However) the perception of the limit, which is the shape, is an in- 
tellectual perception which occurs through sensation but is not really 
sensible” : MABEL Oy get V ntl 55,6 fie apes “¢ GR oe ll alesis gm. 
This goes beyond Aristotle’s position, as outlined in the preceding 
note, and effectively transforms the sense (when functioning as a 
common sense with common sensibles) into an intelligent faculty. 
This is quite the opposite of Aristotle’ s teaching that the soul never thinks, 
at least at first, without an image (cf. De An. III: 7 43la 16, 8 432a 3). 
From the beginning, al-Kindi appears to be saying, there are no genuine 
images, i.e. representations, of ideas; and the function of the intellect is 
extended into the senses. 
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“it is something which only the intellect necessarily perceives”: » ic! 5 
Ti Lal Jasl ote, +54, though not immediately. Al-Kindi’s choice 
of example is interesting, since it assumes quite a familiarity with questions 
of physics and cosmology; nor are the reasons with which he verifies 
the statement as self-contained and obvious as he might have wished. 
His interest in the subject matter of the example probably led him to get 
ahead of himself at this point. In another treatise, ¢_ 4's polall of... 
JX2I 4S 234! , “That the Elements and the Outermost Body (of the 
Universe) Are Spherical in Form”, al-Kindi uses this same statement 
as a premise with which to prove the sphericity of the universe (cf. AR 
II: 49 f£.; translated by Haig Khatchadourian and Nicholas Rescher, 
Isis 56 [1965], pp. 190 f., reprinted in the latter’s Studies in Arabic Philosophy, 
p. 10). 

“the meaning of ‘void’ is a place without any spatial object in it” 
43 Xe Y IN stl. Al-Kindi has a word play not found in the original 
Greek definition (Physics IV: 7 213b 31, tO xevdv té70¢ civat Ev @ undév 
éott, in Ishaq ibn Hunayn’s translation, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman “Badawi 
[Cairo 1964], I: 347: wel rege 48 ued ls yp ottl), In the Physics passage 
cited, Aristotle proceeds to reject the existence of a void, showing that it is 
incompatible with the movements of bodies. In De Caelo 1: 9 279a 11 ff., he 
argues against the existence of a void outside the heaven—understanding 
void as the place of a potential body—on the grounds that the properties 
(such as place, void and time) of a body which cannot itself exist outside the 
heaven (as explained in De Caelo I: 9 278b 21 ff.) cannot exist either. 
Al-Kindi ignores this distinction between potential and actual body, and 
the relative sense in which “‘void” is a meaningful term, though one which 
may be rejected on physical grounds. He is rather thinking of the void 
in some absolute logical sense; which allows him to establish an imme- 
diate self-contradiction of terms. 

“‘Now ‘place’ and ‘a spatial object’ are in that type of relation where 
one does not precede the other’’. Cf. Physics IV: 4 210b 34 ff, and particu- 
larly 212a 20, in which place is defined as “the innermost motionless 
boundary of what contains”, td ‘Tov TEPLEYOVTOS TED AS d&xivntov 
TOGTOV. 

“if the plenum isa body”: Cue 2 lS 13! ull, (following AR’s emenda- 
tion of ~>). Cf. De Caelo I: 9 278b 21 ff. Aristotle argues that ‘there 
neither is nor can there come into being any body outside the heaven’’, 
since the physical movements of all bodies, which are briefly mentioned, 
preclude such a possibility. In contrast, al-Kindi offers no physical 
argument in support of this statement, that there is no body outside the 
universe. He concentrates rather upon the logical entailments of “infinite 
body”; which is, for reasons he has yet to give (cf. below, 155.1 ff.,), a 
self-contradictory term. 

“beyond nature” d4t/! 3,3, i.c., metaphysical objects; compare al- 
Kindi’s use of .a-bl 3,3 lL in his Almagest paraphrase, as discussed 
by Rosenthal in “Al-Kindi and Ptolemy”’, op. cit., p. 440. 
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110.9 ‘‘Preserve... this preface’: Gaall ole... Lia-ls. This appeal does not 
conclude al-Kindi’s general remarks, which continue until 112.19. He 
may have inserted this paragraph both for didactic and/or rhetorical, 
stylistic purposes, and to serve as well as a transition to a theme which, 
while related to the foregoing, may well be taken from a different source. 


110.12 “‘By these two ways is the truth on the one hand easy and on the other 
hand difficult”: | rse dpm ay yw See ye GLI OW Sed! vl Ob. CL Met. IL 
] ies 30, “the investigation of truth is in one way difficult, in another 
easy”, Tepl tho dAyPetac nae Th wdv yarerh tH SE dadta 
(hee Sem Sey pe dee ye GLI LI! Of ... in Astat translation, Bouyges I: 3). 
Aristotle, however, goes on to explain that it is difficult to be precise about 
a particular part of the truth which is being studied, though it is easy to 
say something true in general. Al-Kindi, however, intends something 
else in referring to “two ways” by which the truth is easy and difficult, 
viz., the right way by which it is easy (use of the intellect), and the 
wien way, by which it is difficult (use of the senses). 

110.13 ‘‘as the eye of the bat is blind ... in the rays of the sun”, (ye + LS 
uatll pt gy... LLL. Ch Met. II: 1 993b 8, “for as the eyes of bats 
are to the blaze of day”, Moree yao TA THY vuxtepldwv Supata ed¢ 
70 péyyog (apparently translated by Astat as» 53 ve bibl O26 JE LS 
slg! , Bouyges I : 4, while Ishaq ibn Hunayn translates SUL10 y.6 Je a4: 
yowttlelsice). Al-Kindi, however, again modifies his source, since Aristotle’s 
simile compares the bat’s natural difficulty of seeing during the day with 
the intellect’s natural difficulty of comprehending the causes and prin- 
ciples of all things; while for al-Kindi, the bat’s daytime vision is to our 
vision as our sensory perception of intelligibles is to our intellection of 
them. Philosophy is not difficult, for al-Kindi, if properly pursued. 

110.17 “Instruction is easy only in customary things”: 0,5; le} pqbell ob 
clolall 3 Ne. Cf. Met. II: 3 994b 32, “the way we receive a 
lecture depends = our custom”, «fi 9° dxpodaerc xatx ta ey 
cup Batvovow (Lael Lb fe 04% Ll F pent gba s , in Astat’s transla- 
tion (Bouyges I: 42). Al-Kindi deviates from the following Aristotelian 
passage by mentioning only traditional Islamic forms of instruction, not, 
e.g., mathematics, which is introduced as a separate subject. 

110.19-— 

111.1 “mathematical investigation. . . is suitable only in what has no matter”: 
Jose Y Ls 05S of di... gelell yeni. Ch Met. II: 3 995a 
15, the Arabic of which (Bouyges I: 49), though in a damaged state, is 
similar in its use of esl yoo. 

111.1 “matter is a substratum for affection”: JLUW i425. dyt!. This 
is similar to al-Kindi’s definition of matter in his treatise On Definitions 
(AR I: 166): “matter: a faculty which is a substratum for the bearing 
of forms; an affection” (daa. ¢ ae dab 4 dc yo ye 8595 — Jytl). Ch Met. 
VIII: 1 1042a 52; 

111.2 “and nature is the primary ie of everything which moves and 
rests? : (Sle Same JS al ae danldly. With this may be 
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compared al-Kindi’s definition of nature in On Definitions (p. 165): “nature 
is the principle of motion and of rest from motion. It is the first of the 
faculties of the soul” (aI Ae) d;\ 9 6S > oe OyKuy aS > elas — 4a), 
In his treatise An Explanation That the Nature of the Sphere is Different from the 
Natures of the Four Elements (AR II: 40, 41), terrestial nature is defined in 
terms similar to those in our treatise. This definition of nature may be 
found in Aristole’s Physics IT: 1 192b 13. 

111.4 “mathematical investigation”: ,,2b J! .e»wl, used as a synonym for 
escell Gent! just above, indicating al-Kindi’s inconsistent usages. 

111.9 “The Principles of Physics’’: 4,1)! {51 s), amissing work of al-Kindi’s, 
possibly equivalent to his “Book on the Action and Affection of First 
Natures” dy! olab!l y dell, deldl g oS), or the “Book on 
the Principles of Sensible “Things” (ir josell LS! ssi) 3 v5) mentioned 
in the Fihrist I: 256. The work is perhaps, at least in part, a summary 
of Physics III 1-3. Cf. 1 200b 12 ff. 

111.11 “For it is not possible that something should be the aan of its own gen- 
eration, as we shall explain shortly” : gil Oy 0 TX od of 
Jel dey ne LF Gls OS Ue. Cf. below. 123.3 fF. 

111.14 “fan apodictical perception”: gle wl oye s/!, literally, a demonstrative 
“finding” or apprehension. This intellectual apprehension is the sense 
of “perception” for wujid in 106.5, 107.2, 112.2, etc. Cf., for the following 
lines in the text, Anal. Post. 1: 3 72b 18 f. 

111.14% “pursuit”: © glk, literally, “desideratum.”’ 

112.1-2 “If there would be a demonstration for every demonstration, then 
there would never be perception of anything”: ¥ Ob, da, JN olF o| 
azJl ayo 9.2) 0,8, since one cannot traverse an infinite series (cf. Anal. 
Post. 1: 3 72b 10), and thus there would never be a demonstration, or 
premise, which could be known. 

112.4 “the being that which is living, speaking and mortal”: gb! 31 ya sil 
coll, the TGov Aoytxdv Ovytév of Porphyry (cf. the Jsagoge, ed. Busse, 
CAG iv/1, 10.12, 11.16, pp. 1041, 1047 in Badawi’s edition of Al- 
Dimashqi’s translation, Mantiq Aristida III; which appears, naturally, 
among Porphyry’s commentators [cf. Elias, op. cit., 4. 17, 44. 14; David, 
op. cit., 2.4, 11.22]). Al-Kindi defines mankind, 4JLJ!, in these same 
terms in On Definitions (AR I: 179). As is made clear there by definitions 
of the angelic and animal realms, mortality distinguishes man from the 
angels (“‘gods” in Porphyry, op. cit., 10.13, missing entirely from the 
frabe translation, p. 1041). , 
112.6 ‘“‘we should not eile probable (literally ‘persuasive’) pee in 
mathematical sciences”: 4k, I ¢ sll 3g cely! Ahi [¥] of go This 
remark and the following two Sor have their origin in Met. II: 3, 
to which other sources may have been added. Thus in Eth. Nich. I: 3 
1094b 25 Aristotle states that “it is equally foolish to accept probable 
reasoning (71QavoAoyoUvtoc) from a mathematician, and to demand 
scientific proofs from a rhetorician”’ (and cf. the Theaetetus, 162e 7). 
112.10 “‘some proceeding in accord with parables, some proceeding in accord 
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with historical witness”: sale le o> 19 6 SY! sale de or pean 
gle Yl ololys. Cf Met. 2: 3 995a 7, which may be translated as ‘(some 
people do not accept statements...) unless they are expressed by way 
of examples, while others demand that a poet be quoted as a witness”’: 
ob Say wy Tapadsrypatixds, of dé udotupa d&odaty érayeoOan 
motythy (in Astat’s translation, Bouyges I: 44, 45: of low Yo ees 
jo Lb fe pl ye Jy Tan oe pee ded, gals }). Al- 
Kindi has here rendered Aristotle, with a minimum of modification, in 
cultural terms which would have been familiar to a Muslim audience. 
Thus, Aristotle’s “examples” taken from everyday life (in which sense 
the paradeigma should be understood; cf. Ross’ note to his edition of the 
Met. I: 220) is probably understood by al-Kindi as denoting “parables” 
or possibly “‘proverbs”’, genres of literature and instruction common in 
Islam. Though amthal can mean either “‘example” or “proverb” and “‘par- 
able”, and as such it is a fortuitous choice for translation of paradzigma, 
it would appear that the Arab reader, unfamiliar with the Platonic 
Dialogues or other examples of “paradigmatic discussion”, would have 
understood the term in the latter sense. That this may have been the 
intention of Astat is rendered possible by the second translation of this 
passage, that by the normally careful Ishaq ibn Hunayn. He translates 
(Bouyges I: 44) the mapaderypatixdic of the above passage as ssly- 
acLil, “collective witness”; which could only have meant, to a Mus- 
lim, the imd‘ or “agreement” of the community of believers. 


This Islamicization of the text is more evident in al-Kindi’s use of 
“historical witness”’, literally “‘witnesses of events” (or of the “stories” 
of these events), for Aristotle’s “poetic witness’. Al-Kindi’s audience 
would have understood the phrase as alluding to reports of individual 
events, rendered as stories or anecdotes; and to the chain of transmitters 
which precedes the story and testifies to its accuracy. In this form, well 
delineated by al-Kindi’s time, the akhbar genre of literature resembles 
that of the fadith, and like it often dealt with stories of the Prophet or of 
battles fought (cf. Franz Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography 
[Leiden, 1952], pp. 10-11, 59-63). It was common too to include poetic 
insertions in the prose story, and this element, in which the authority 
of the poet is in effect subordinated to that of other (prosaic but pious) 
witnesses may have served al-Kindi as the bridge for his translation of a 
Greek cultural norm into an Islamic one. 

“nor sensation or exemplification i in the science of the metaphysical”: 
We Vy Loe oy! | 3 Yy, ie., there should be no sensory represen- 
tation of any kind, neither directly me My way of metaphor or parable, 
in the pursuit of iietaphysics, Yi Lll; literally “theology”, used as a 
sae a of “metaphysics” (cf. Met. VI: 1 1026a 19, Bouyges IT: 707). 

“we ought to set forth beforehand. the canons the employment of which 
we require in this craft”: oda 3 Ulisse! of ann gl oslall pats of gis 
dela! Al-Kindi now proceeds to give a aiiber of cabs of the 
eternal, which he considers to be a unique being. Understood as an 
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allusion to the True One, i.e., God, these remarks anticipate in part the 
conclusions of this treatise, pp. 161f. The remarks are presented here as 
logical propositions from which the subsequent discussion of things which 
are not raat derives (and cf. the use of ja! (1,3 in the Plotinian- 
based red | JL, Epistola de Scientia Divina, ed. Badawi, Plotinus 
apud Arabes p. 171; translated by Lewis, op. cit., p. 299: 4.16). The state- 
ments themselves ape out in somewhat redundant detail a number of 
mostly Aristotelian conclusions about the eternal, as well as a notion of 
the uniqueness of the eternal which may have come from Neoplatonic 
reflections upon the One or from John Philoponus’ attitude to eternity. 
Declarations of the unique, uncaused, unchanging, self-sufficient One, 
or God, are of course scattered throughout the writings of the Church 
Fathers and mutakallimin. It would seem, however, that al-Kindi is 
following a philosophical rather than theological formulation of the eter- 
nal, since his description lacks the more personal and volitional themes 
of the latter (cf., for example, al-Ash‘ari’s Magalat al-Islamiyin, ed. by 
Hellmut Ritter, op. cit., p. 177). 


“the eternal is... perfect”. The information contained in these 
three paragraphs may be summarized as follows: the eternal has always 
existed and will always exist; it is independent of any cause; its being is 
simple and unique, changeless and perfect. With this description may 
be compared the definition of the eternal given in On Definitions (AR I: 
169): “the eternal is that which has never been non-existent; it does not 
require another for its subsistence, and that which does not require another 
for its subsistence has no pra while that which has no cause endures 
forever”: Yo ily ¢ one dl aly’ 3 dens wy, pl oS ¢ gill — dil 
Fal fig J te Vly oJ de Woe dl als g cle . While there is 
cee ee of these concepts in the sources, cf. nevertheless, the view 
of the ungenerated and imperishable nature of the eternal in Physics IV: 
12 221b 2, De Caelo 1:12 281b 25, Met. XII: 7 1072a 21, Eth. Nich. V1: 3 
1139b 24; for the view of the eternal as self-sufficient and uncaused, 
Met. X11:7 1072b 28, XIV: 4 1091b 18, Enneads V: 4 1 (ed. Henry and 
Schwyzer II: 332, and cf. Lewis’ translation there, p. 333, of the equiva- 
lent passage in the Arabic Plotinus corpus, ed. Badawi, op. cit., p. 179), 
al-Ash‘ari’s Magalat, p. 484, and al-Khayyat’s Kitab al-Intisar, ed. by 
Albert Nader, op. cit., p. 80; for the view of the eternal as the one, 
unique, changeless, perfect being, cf. the last mentioned sources, as well 
as—in a tradition that may be traced to Parmenides’ reflections upon 
the nature of being (preserved in Simplicius’ commentary on the Physics 
CAG ix. 145, 1 ff.; as quoted by Kirk and Raven, The Pre-Socratic Philo- 
sophers [Cambridge, 1966] p. 273)—the Arabic Plotinian passages in 
Badawi, pp. 112 and 186 (Lewis pp. 271 and 474); and see too John of 
Damascus’ De Fide Orthodoxa (ed. Migne, PG 94), I: 4, English translation 
by F. Chase Jr., Saint John of Damascus: Writings, The Fathers of the 
Church, vol. 37 (New York, 1958), p. 170 f. 


Now, Neoplatonic thought depicts the One as not the only eternal being, 
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though its nature is beyond all comprehension and comparison, even 
with the other eternal hypostases; while kalam and Christian sources 
discuss the essence of God in relation to His attributes; and these are 
themes to which al-Kindi is not addressing himself. His depiction of the 
eternal as unique generically might, however, be an echo of John Philo- 
ponus’ view of God as the only ungenerated being. We know that Philo- 
ponus attacked Aristotle on this point and rejected his doctrine of the 
eternity of the world (cf. Simplicius’ commentary on the Physics, CAG 
x: 1141.11, 19 ff, 1144.25, only the First is ungenerated and uncaused, 
dvov TO Mpditov dyévytév éott xal dvattiov; and see Walzer, Greek 
into Arabic, p. 192). As we are approaching a section in which al-Kindi is 
clearly indebted to Philoponus, it is probable that these remarks already 
show his influence. 


“which must never have been a non-existent being”: ud qoe ' gil 
(ile, >. Huwa, as huwiyah, often represents Rene: as the fifth form 
tahawwaya of pp. 123 and 162 can stand for ‘ ‘coming to be”; while laysa 
as “non-existent (being)”, contrasted with aysa as “existent (being)”’ is 
used, e.g., in p. 123. Cf. below, note to 119.16. 


“subject”, “predicate”, “agent”, “reason”: Gm ¢ fel «dpe ‘ree. 
These four terms relate, as the allusion at 1. 4 tells us, to the four types of 
causes mentioned above at 101.3. Al-Kindi, if not simply presenting a 
partially different set of synonyms of causal terms, is here stating the 
physical correlates of causation; i.e., he is saying that the eternal is not 
caused since it has nothing with which causation is associated. 


“a species being composed of its genus, which is common to it and to 
others, and of a specific difference which does not exist in others”: ¢ sly 
ES md head Gey ony I olll ace Ye OT}. At-107.4f£. above, al- 
Kindi has referred in passing to the relations between genus, species 
and individuals, and here he elaborates somewhat on this theme, using 
material found ultimately in Porphyry and his commentators (cf. the 
Tsagoge, CAG iv/1, 4.2, 13.23; in the Arabic edited by Badawi, op. cit., 
pp. 1027, 1052). Al-Kindi’s view of the eternal as unique is, as has 
been mentioned in the note to 113.1-114.8, his point of departure from 
Aristotle’s world view and his point of affinity with that of John Philo- 
ponus. It is worth remembering here that al-Kindi does, however, agree 
with Aristotle elsewhere that the heavenly spheres as well as the basic 
elements of matter are “permanent”, i.e., ungenerated and imperisha- 
ble (cf. AR I: 220, 246; II: 45). Al-Kindi, however, does not consider 
them as eternal, but clearly states: that they endure only for as long as 
God so wills. As, therefore, the world is ultimately not imperishable, 
one may assume that it is, in his MEW oreanally created, though since 
—and now — “ungenerated”, ~~ 


This distinction is brought out in 1 al-Kindi’s s terminology: Azaliy stands 
simply for the eternal, with no distinction’ between the eternal a parte ante 
and the eternal a parte post (cf. Van’ den‘Bergh, Averroes’ Tahafut al-Tahafut 
[London, 1954], II: 1); while the’ ‘objects which endure like the, eternal 
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are said to “remain” (45) for “a period of time”, 3.4 ell (cf. AR I: 
220, II: 45). Thus it would appear that al-Kindi’s unique eternal being 
is indeed God, and not any of the physical objects which might seem to 
qualify for the term. 

“perishing being but the changing of the predicate”: J43 ya Le! sll 
Jyenl!. Though the argument at lines 13 f. below favor a reading of 
tabaddul as “‘alteration’’, it is translated as “‘change”’ since the argument 
here concerns the physical components of substance, viz., form (“pred- 
icate”’/mahmil, for which cf. above, line 7) and (first) matter (cf. the 
following note), the coming into being and perishing of which are properly 
called “changes”, petaPodrat, while “alteration”, dAAotwotc, is the 
change of qualities within substance; cf. Physics V: 1 225a 15, V: 2 226a 
26, and Met. XII: 2 1069b 9 (in the latter text Astat, al-Kindi’s colleague, 
renders the &AAotwots of 1. 12 as al-taghytr, as he did for the plural form 
in Met. V: 21 1022b 19, Bouyges p. 641; while Abi Bishr Matta translates 
it as al-istihdlah, Bouyges, p. 1436 f.). 

That tabaddul is used by al-Kindi as the generic equivalent of petaBoAy, 
much as taghayyir is found in Metaphysics (cf. Bouyges 3: Index 258), 
is further seen below at 114.3 and 117.8, at which latter citation we read 
at 1. 11, sla, OSI 4a ory> Jity, “and the change of ... substance 
is coming to be and perishing”. 

“the primary substratum”: Jy! UI. |. is the subject as substratum, 
and as such cannot be the eternal, which has no subject and is not involved 
with forms in any way. The term is an apparently literal translation 
of tO meatov broxetuevov, used as the definition of “matter” in Physics 
I: 9 192a 31 (translated, however, by Ishaq ibn Hunayn, ed. Badawi, 
op. cit. I: 75, as dy¥l casi!) ; ); which chapter also establishes the per- 
manence of matter viewed as potentiality (1. 27). This notion helped 
lead to the concept of an indeterminate “‘first matter” (for which cf. H. 
Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle [Cambridge, Mass., 1929] pp. 581 ff.), 
which may be implied by Jy¥! J-U1, said in the following line to be al-ays, 
i.e., being (or existence, i.e., existent being; al-Kindi does not distinguish 
between the two) pure and simple, unformed, therefore unactualized 
and theoretically purely potential. Al-Kindi, however, ignores here this 
aspect of first matter, emphasizing merely the permanence of its existence. 
Cf., however, the passing reference of 156.10 below. 

“as for the primary substratum ... of its being’. This is essentially 
a parenthetical remark probably prompted by the distinction of the 
preceding sentence between al-makmil and al-hamil. Al-Kindi’s main 
argument in this paragraph is that the eternal does not perish, since 
perishing is predicated of forms/predicates which are contraries of a 
common genus; hence perishable objects belong to a genus, while the 
eternal clearly does not. In saying that “the perishing of a perishable 
object does not involve the being of its being”’, only orlad Gyan Joli! 
dus! , he means that it does not affect its ontological substratum, the first 
matter which to Aristotle is eternal and to al-Kindi ostensibly endures 
as long as God maintains His creation. 
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“every change is into its nearest contrary”: oa, Jas kl Jim JS; 
wil. By “nearest contrary”, al-Kindi may be thinking of the interme- 
diate stages of the contraries, “into which that which changes must 
change first” (Met. X: 7 1057a21). Cf, moreover, the Cat. 5 4a 10 
discussion of the effect of contrary qualities upon substance ; and the linking 
of contrariety to the primary substratum of bodies in De Gen. et Corr. IT: 
1 329a 24. See too Physics V. 2 225b 10. ~ 

“that which is with it in one genus”: 4+!) (.- 3 ane cil, which 
is said to occur with contraries and their intermediates in Met. X: 7-1057a 
20; and see too Met.X: 4 1055a 4 for Aristotle’s discussion of contrariety. 

“related contraries”: 4 lel! slasl, literally “near” or “successive” 
contraries, by which al-Kindi is, again, probably alluding to the interme- 
diates of contraries, which are themselves contraries. 

“Motion is change”: Jai ULxYi,. Cf. Physics V 1 225a 34, n&ox 
xlvnoug petaBoAn tu¢. While istifdlah is translated below at 117.11 as 
“alteration”, I have translated it here as “motion”, assuming an in- 
consistency of terminology on al-Kindi’s part, and this I do for two reasons. 
Firstly, istihdlah is qualified both in terms of tabaddul, of which it is a 
species; and of intigal, of which it is the genus. Intigal, like the more 
common nuglah, is probably a translation of poeé, and likewise probably 
denotes spatial motion, which will best explain 11. 5 ff. below. (For 
popé as spatial motion or “locomotion”, cf., e.g., Physics V: 2 226a 32. 
Abi Bishr Matta translates Met, XII: 1 1069b 12, popd S& % xara 
témov, as OIL! 3 aledl, ; and Met. XII 7.1072b 9, pop yap h mparn 
t&y petaBordy, as Lal (1) dsl. though Astat, it should be noted, 
renders these passages respectively as ISU § SLI, and dyl w 41 ob 
oll ; cf Bouyges 3: 1437, 1608.) We thus have a descending order of 
tabaddul/change, istihalah/motion, and intigal/locomotion. 

Secondly, al-Kindi has just discussed. the impossibility of the eternal being 
perishable, which we saw relates to change of substance. Now he is about 
to make the point that the eternal is equally incapable of the remaining 
kinds of change, all of which entail motion, the primary kind of which is 
locomotion (cf. Physics VIII: 7 260a 28 f.). In these two examples al-Kindi 
thus establishes that the eternal does not change in any sense of the word. 
While this is true of Aristotle’s unmoved mover, it is of course not true 
of the eternal circular movement of the. spheres; movement which is 
perfection but nevertheless is motion (cf. Met. XII:6 1072a 21, De Caelo 
I:.2,-3).- Al-Kindi -elsewhere-accepts-this-unique, circular nature of 
celestial movement, which elevates the spheres out of the customary 
cycle of generation and corruption. (cf. AR II: 44 f£., 48 f£.), but he does 
not therefore grant them the status.of eternal being, reserved, as here, 


for that which does not move atall 

“Now, inasmuch as a body”: ctlals . This sentence, whose beginning 
seems to follow the preceding remark,’ is entailed by it only generally 
and indirectly, belonging more naturally to the discussion above at 113.5- 
10. It therefore appears that al-Kindi has digressed somewhat and is 
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now getting back into his major theme, that of corporeal finiteness and 
infinity. 

“eternal body”: J5!¢ +, an object whose existence, we had just learn~ 
ed, is theoretically impossible; therefore al-Kindi must be saying that not 
even an eternal body, if it could exist, could be infinite in actuality. 

“I say, moreover...”: Js. The following section, from 114.12 to 
117.12, appears again practically verbatim in al-Kindi’s treatise, “On the 
Unity of God and the Finiteness of the Body of the World”, AR 1: 202.4- 
204.15 (UG in later references), affording us a basis for verifying the text 
here. Moreover, essentially the same basic mathematical points involving 
equality, addition and subtraction, and their application to finite and 
infinite bodies, are made in al-Kindi’s two other treatises on this theme: 
formulated in more abstract mathematical fashion in the ~L<,! 3 .. JL, 
eLul esr ls (“Epistle... Explaining the Finiteness of the Body of the - 
World,” to be abbreviated as EF), pp. 188 ff.; and in a manner more 
like our treatise in the gill by ale Y gS of YX YL gl yg... dl, 
Jal. ¥ Jl (“Epistle...on the Essence of That Which Cannot Be In- 
finite and That of Which Infinity Can Be Predicated”, O£ in later refer- 
ences), pp. 194 ff. H. Davidson (‘“‘Creation”, op. cit., p. 379), mm noting 
most of these parallel versions (omitting mention of the “Epistle ... Ex- 
plaining the Finiteness of the Body of the World”), shows that the 
ensuing argument for the finiteness of all body (and thus for the “body” 
of the universe as well), which follows from these mathematical premises, 
FP 115.1-116.5, is an elaboration and slight modification of an argument 
by John Philoponus against eternal motion; viz., that an infinite cannot 
be increased, whereas in an eternal universe there would have to be 
just such an addition of movements (cf. Simplicius’ Commentary on 
the Physics, CAG X 1178.13, 14, 1179.12-14, and see Davidson, op. cit., 
p. 367). 

“the true first premises”: 42h! JyVl obsall oy ; UG, 202:4, obsall 
dacigi Uy! , “the evident first premises”. 

“which are thought with no mediation”: Lu x U,zall (UG 202.4, 
++ dew gee yu, “without a mediator”), i.e., as intellectual intuitions, 
free of prior logical, as well as physical, mediation; the former being 
emphasized by al-Kindi’s choice of ma‘gil, the action of ‘agql, intellect. 
This same claim is not repeated in the other two treatises, and, indeed, 
OE follows its statements of premises with demonstrations which “prove” 
(in circular fashion) their truth. 

“all bodies, of which one is not greater than the other”: .3!l el VI As 
rst co plicl gt Ys Gad, literally, “all bodies of (i.c., in) which noth- 
ing is greater (in one) than anything (in another)”, understanding the 
reciprocal relation of bodies (“in one” and “in another’) as implied by 
minha, ‘‘of which” (since otherwise equality could be seen as referring 
to each particular body only). Alternatively, and more simply, the 
Arabic text translates “of which one is not greater than the other”’, if 
we understand shay’ in the sense of ba‘d, ‘‘some”’, i.e., “‘one”, as is ac- 
tually given in the first premise of EF, 188.4. 
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(dimensions) ... are equal”: mutasdwiyah, UG 202:6, wahidah, “the 
same”’, as also below, at 115.14. 

“is not infinite’: Gly Y Gad ; UG 202:7,.4 be Y Od, 
infinity”. 

“when a body is added... and greater than what it had been before 
that body was added to it”: This fourth premise is expressed in a slightly 
different fashion in the second premise of EF (188.11), viz., that if some- 
thing is added to one of two equal magnitudes, then they are no longer 
equal; while the first premise of OF, 194.18, makes the same point in an 
obverse way, viz., that which remains after something has been subtracted 
from it is less than it had been originally. 

“before”: gabla; UG 202.9, min qabli. 

“whenever two bodies of finite magnitude are joined ...”: Gu j> JS 
ae laee ISL ¢ qual lz. . This fifth premise rese:ables the fourth of EF 
190.9, and the third premise of OZ, 195.1; with the exception that the 
two latter treatises employ the plural number, while our treatise uses the 
dual. 

“as well as in”: . Lal; UG 202.11, omitted. 

“the smaller of evety two... things is inferior to the larger or inferior to 
a portion of it”: «au dey sf Lege 59 dag es tet IS yp peel Ol,, and 
disparate sizes are finite. The Mu‘tazilite al-Nazzam (d. 845) is reported 
to have made this point, “that in which the little and the much (i.e., 
less and more) participate is finite” ( ob» Lal sxst, dal ates Ls ); 
after also having implied, regarding the movements of the stars, that the 
addition of different magnitudes results in a finite sum (cf. X. al-Intisar, op. 
cit., p. 33 f., French translation, p. 32, and see Davidson, op. cit., p. 376). 
This sixth premise here is like the-last part of the third premise in 
EF 189.9, and the fourth premise of OE 195.2; except that for the 
above terms al-asgharu and al-akbaru the other two treatises employ the 
equivalent terms al-agallu and (as AR) al-aktharu (closer to the terms 
used by al-Nazzam). 

: al-akbaru; UG 202.12, al-a‘zamu, the “greater”’. 
7: ab le Y poe olS ub. Cf. the 


“has no 
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“the larger” 
“Now if there is an infinite body . . 


last part of the note to 114.11 above and see too - parallel versions of 


EF, 191.6ff.. and OF, 195.4ff.-(besides-the identical—minus scribal vari- 
ants—version of UG 202.14ff.). Cf. Davidson, op. cit., p. 379, for authors 
after al-Kindi who employ this argument. _ 
“that which remains of it”?: 44 (Bu; UG 202.14 and 16 omit minhu. 
“the body which comes to. be. from them both together is a finite 
magnitude”: pls! ali. tee ge ‘lS ctl olS, as the fifth premise 
is - specially referred to in the EF 
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“It is thus finite and infinite, and this is an impossible contradiction”: 
OXY Cale fiay Coles Y ola U3] 445, as well as stated explicitly as al- 
Kindi’s third premise above, 114.14. 

“whenever that which was taken from it is added to it, it will either be 
greater than or equal to...”: ...0lS lL peel jl cael Le ade ay 5 13} 
L,u. 41. The FP version of this argument is the most fully presented 
of the three (cf. EF 191.13 ff.), OE 195.9 ff. approaching the argument 
from the perspective of the “‘lesser”’ and not the “greater” of the infinities 
(possibly in keeping with its own formulation of the premise at 194.18, 
which is equivalent to FP 114.15, and see note there). 


“will be greater than that which has infinity”: J 4. Y & bel. syle. 
The impossibility of one infinite being less than another is given as (the 
first part of) the third premise of EF 189.9, followed by reasoning 
similar to that in our treatise. 

“the greater”: a‘zamihima. ‘The larger’’, al-akbaru, as given above at 
114,19 (al-Kindi’s sixth premise, here repeated), would seem to be more 
appropriate, and this testifies to al-Kindi’s indifferent use of terminology; 
ais which cf. further the note to 114.18. 

“a portion”: ba‘d, used here synonymously with juz’, “part”, which 
is used in the parallel passages of UG 202.23 f.; and as evidenced below 
in 116.3 f., where juz? takes over for ba‘d. The distinctions between these 
two terms drawn in 128,1f. are ignored here. 

“if the smaller body is inferior to the greater then it most certainly 
is inferior to a portion of it—”: Ulas Y ada dy 94d ody OT Of, , literal- 
ly, ‘‘and if it comes after it...’ This sentence is omitted in UG 203.1 
except for la mahdlah, “most certainly”, which there follows the preced- 
ing sentence. The omission is perhaps best explained as a scribal error 
due to the homoteleuton of a2 4y in ll. 11 and 12. The “portion” to 
which the smaller body is inferior is that part of the larger body in excess 
of the part which is equal to the smaller body. 

“a portion (of the greater)”: bad; UG 203.1, li-jirm, “to the body”, 
which is probably a copyist’s error for li-juz’. 

“one part”: 4>l, + j> , as at UG 203.3, assuming again, though now in 
our text, that jirm (as AR) is a copyist’s error for juz’. 

“is numbered the same”: fael, [ste . . bag, . UG 203.3 missing. 


“abundance or quality”: CaSul ,f 3 iSIb UG 203.4, 4S, eNl, 
quantity and quality”. 

“and to its (own) part, which two (parts) join,’ 
UG 203.8 omits this phrase. 

“the all”: al-kull, i.e., “the whole”, though, following the Arabic 
semantic distinction, the latter term is reserved for jami‘, as above in 1. 2. 
The two terms are not meant here as more than synonyms (as with juz? 
and ba‘d, and cf. above, the note to 115.10), the distinction of 127.7 f. 
below being ignored, probably due to its irrelevance to this discussion. 
In terms of al-Kindi’s above premises, that the part cannot be equal to 
the whole follows directly from the second, fourth and sixth statements 
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above, p. 114 11. 13, 14 and 18; and indirectly from the first premise 
as well, 114.12. At this point, with the remark that the body of the uni- 
verse and all bodies therein are consequently finite—equivalent to the 
statement below at 116.12—EF in effect draws to a close (192.3). OE 
continues to present al-Kindi’s other arguments against actually infinite 
things, but in a different and more succinct order than in FP. 

“and in this manner—a finite beginning”: Omitted in UG 203.9. 

“it is impossible for a body to have infinity, and in this manner... any 
quantitative thing...?: josdl lipg . J Ole ¥ tor 5S: ol om Y 
Sle ge (gt Oh Y al os). Besides possessing magnitude, body is 
defined elsewhere in this treatise in terms of a number of other quan- 
tifiable elements: cf. above, 114.8 (genus and species); below, 117.3 ff. 
(time and motion) ; and 120.7 ff. (substance and tri-dimensionality, matter 
and form). : 

“time is quantitative’: 4 OL jl, viz., as the number of motion, 

for which cf. below 117.5; and see Aristotle, Physics TV: 11 219b 2 ff, 
and Met. V: 13 1020a 29. 
“Things predicated of a finite object are also, of necessity, finite’: 
{i fez! dolce abel § Ups! Lal Lev, . Ch Physics VIII: 10 266a 24- 
26, concluding obdév Koa menepacpévoy evdeyetar dmerpov Suvapty 
yew, “nothing finite can have an infinite power” (translated by Ishaq 
b. Hunayn as isle pe 393 J rol Lob OS of O35) YS Ob, 
ed. Badawi, op. cit., II: 927). Both this Physics passage (and the ones 
before and after it) and the preceding paragraphs in FP prove that 
an infinite thing always performs actually in a finite way: Aristotle 
showing here the (finite) effect of an infinite force on a finite body, 
and al-Kindi—following John Philoponus—demonstrating the (equally 
finite) effect of a finite magnitude on an infinite magnitude (also 
discussed—in different though related terms—by Aristotle, op. cit., 
266b 6 ff.). Philoponus’ lengthy comments upon Physics 266a 24 (probably 
in his treatise “Showing That Every Body Is Finite and Has Finite Power”), 
as preserved by Simplicius (in Physicorum 8: 10, p. 1326.38 ff.) are not specif- 
ically reiterated in the above remark and ensuing paragraph (cf., however, 
ibid., 1327.17), though al-Kindi uses—albeit tersely—some of Philoponus’ 
arguments from this section below at 120.7 ff. It is possible that al-Kindi’s 
source here and in what immediately follows is Ibn Na‘imah’s translation 
of the Physics; which translation, being done from John Philoponus’ 
commentary (cf. -Fihrist, p. 250, and-see Peters, op. cit., p. 30 ff.) probably 
incorporated some of the Grammarian’s views into the translation (which 
may be the reason al-Nadim disapproved of it). It is more likely, however, 
that al-Kindi used a compilation of Philoponus’ arguments for finiteness, 
which compilation would have been based on a number of the Alexan- 
drian’s works, including, and particularly, his commentary to the Physics. 
_ “Every predicate”: dpe JS; UG 203.19, Je ITs. 

“motion or time”: 05 a Sy» (UG 203.11, ... al-zaman). Cf. 
Physics VIII: 10 266a 12-24, concluding with the statement that it is im- 
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possible for the finite to cause motion for an infinite time, obx évdéyerat 
TO TETEpAGUEVOY kTELpOV xLvetv yodvov (Ishaq b. Hunayn, op. cit., 
p. 925, aly % GL5 all dow of yX ¥). 

“segmented through motion”: %& 4b Jeu, ie, measurable into 
fusil, divisions or segments of time (cf. below, 121.5, for fasi in this 
sense, and compare line 6 there, 4 ,.<% 4. , “segmented interval’). 
UG 203. 11 has S41 jels , “the segmenting agent (or divisor) of 
motion”, instead of SL J 4.2% as in our text, and the two state- 
ments appear at first to be opposed (cf. a similar paradoxical juxta- 
position of statements in our text below at 117.5). The reciprocal 
relation of time and motion, in which each is the measure of the other 


_(cf., e.g., Physics TV: 12 220b 15), renders both our versions “‘correct”’. The 


point of our two versions here and of the text in 117.5 below is the same, 
viz., that time in this context is significant as related to movement and 
dependent upon it (rather than vice-versa), and, as movement is a pre- 
dicate of body, so too is time. 


“in actuality”: j.Jl ; UG 203.12, missing. 
“inferior: 4, emended by AR to o4y ; UG 203.13, missing. 


‘“*As it is possible... will occur”: This statement (and compare the 
similar argument in OE 198.2 ff.) raises a number of problems concerning 
al-Kindi’s use of the terms “possible” and “potential”. Aristotle has said 
in Met. IX: 3 1047a 24 that “‘a thing is capable of doing something if there 
will be nothing impossible in its having the actuality of that of which it 
is said to have the capacity”, Zot. S$ Svvatdv totto @ édv 
bnaokn } evépyera od Adyetar gyew Thy Sdvautv, odfev Zotar 
&dbvatov. Elsewhere Aristotle has argued that bodies, and the uni- 
verse as a whole, cannot even theoretically be expanded to infinity without 
contradicting their very nature and definition (cf. Physics II: 5 204b 5 ff, 
De Caelo 1: 3 270a 13, 5 271b 27 ff., 9 278b 21 ff.). Thus in positing the 
possibility of an infinitely increasing universe, al-Kindi considers an 
impossibility as possible. 

Now Aristotle does admit that a magnitude is potentially infinite, but 
by way of division; while it is number (and time) which are potentially 
infinite by way of addition (cf. Physics III: 6 206a 16 ff., 7 207b 2 ff.). If 
al-Kindi is not being careless or ignorant of Aristotle’s teachings, he ap- 
parently is indifferent to all these distinctions, and this despite the fact 
that he has himself shown above, following Aristotle, that there can be 
nothing outside the body of the universe (cf. 109. | and n. there). That 
this may well be indifference could be deduced from his use of the terms 
“possible through the imagination”, ,ayJl gu, by which “imagination” 
he apparently means a fanciful possibility; something teasingly like a real 
possibility but basically just a creature of whimsy (and cf. the following 
note). This possibility is “just” imagination, as an infinite universe is 
“nothing other” than a possibility, i.e., not a real existent. The potentiali- 
ty of certain things is “only” a possible existent, and to al-Kindi this kind 
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of possible existence is not to be taken seriously. Therefore he need not 
be concerned with distinguishing between kinds of non-existents. 


This deprecating of potential existence as related to infinite entities 
is fundamental to al-Kindi’s position, and goes to the heart of his diffe- 
rence with Aristotle. For the Stagirite viewed time, motion and magnitude 
as infinite, each in its own way, but all potentially so, understanding their 
potentiality as a necessary and not merely possible type of existence, part 
of the process of becoming which characterizes the eternally moving world 
(cf. Physics III: 6 206a 18ff., Met IX: 6 1048b 9 ff. and Ross’ notes there, 
2: 252). Indeed, this acceptance of the ontological legitimacy of potential 
existence enables Aristotle to consider the universe as eternal, though in 
actuality we perceive only finite time, movements and magnitudes. In 
treating potential existence as a mere fancy, therefore, al-Kindi rejects 
this view of the world, and is left solely with an actual finite world, which 
he apparently considers as dependent upon an external agent more than 
in the Aristotelian view. 


“through the imagination”: .a,Jl ; cf. the preceding note and see the 
use of wahm in comparable statements in Saadya Gaon’s K. al-Amdnat wa- 
l-I‘tigadét, ed. S. Landauer (Leiden, 1880), I: 1, p. 37, (mahshabah in 
Hebrew, S. ha-Emunot we-ha-De‘ot [Josefov, 1885], p. 60, “virtually” in 
the English translation of S. Rosenblatt, The Book of Beliefs and Opinions 
[New Haven, 1948], p. 45, and as “a matter of imagination” by A. Alt- 
mann, The Book of Doctrines and Beliefs (Oxford, 1946] p. 57); and in 
Maimonides’ Daldlat al-Ha°irin, ed. S. Munk (Jerusalem, 1929), I: 74, 
p. 155 (umir wahmiyah; translated into Hebrew [S. Moreh Nebukhim (New 
York, 1946), p. 129r] as ‘inyanim mahshabiyim, and in the recent English 
translation of Shlomo Pines, The Guide of the Perplexed (Chicago, 1963], 
p. 222, as “matters of fantasy”’). 


Both these other authors consider the proofs of infinity—be they infinite 
divisibility or increase—which they reject as based on mere imaginary, 
not real, states of being. But where Saadya’s argument against what is 
recognizable as a Zenonian paradox accepts the Aristotelian idea of a 
potentially infinite divisibility, but, like al-Kindi, minimizes its signifi- 
cance, Maimonides’ critique—attributed by him (loc. cit.) and by Aver- 
roes (“Epitome of the Metaphysics”, Rasa?il Ibn Rushd [Hyderabad, 1947], 
pp. 128-29) to Alfarabi’s “On Changeable Beings” (and cf. Davidson, 
op. cit., p. 380 f. for their as well as Avicenna’s similar remarks)—is found- 
ed-on. an Aristotelian understanding of the nature of the infinite as a 
succession of things and moments; i.e., the members of such an infinity 
are seen to succeed each other: (accidentally) but not to co-exist in ac- 
tuality, and therefore are not numerable as a whole (cf. Physics III: 6 206a 
27; Simplicius’ commentary on the Physics, p. 1179 ff.; Averroes’ Tahdfut 
al-Tahafut 1: 18, 19, and Van den Bergh’s Tahdfut, 2: 7, 8; and Wolfson, 
“Kalam Arguments for Creation”, op. cit., ¢ 222 f.). 

Maimonides and the other Aristotelians would therefore view al- 
Kindi’s (and Saadya’s) refutations of‘ infinity—which Maimonides at- 
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tributes to the mutakallimin—, positing as they do actual infinities, as 
spurious, their basic assumption concerning potential infinity being 
unnecessarily restrictive. Al-Kindi would thus be counted out by the 
Aristotelians on two counts: for dismissing the significance of potential 
existence as merely imaginative fancy; and for not realizing the extent 
of fanciful imagination, i.e., impossible assumptions, in his own refuta- 
tions of infinity. 


“said to be in potentiality”: 3,3 4» J,all ; UG 203.17 huwa missing. 

“is also”: La;! y» ; UG 203.17, Lal 4g. 

“fn actuality”: jl ; UG 204.1 Jail 3. 

“for (reasons) which we have given previously”: \.43 U. Cf. above, 
115.1-116.5. 

“the being”: anniyah; “being” rather than “existence” (cf. above, 
notes to 97.13), to emphasize, as al-Kindi may well intend, that the very 
basic nature, the “quoddity”, of body is finite. Davidson has shown that 
part of al-Kindi’s arguments for finiteness from composition (cf. 120.7 
ff. below) may be traced to John Philoponus (cf. Simplicius’ commentary 
on the Physics pp. 1329.20 and 1331.20, and see Davidson, ‘‘Creation’”’, 
op. cit., pp. 363 and 371). The Alexandrian, however, asserts that the 
universe has only finite ‘“‘power” and is therefore generated, since infinite 
power (&7tetpodUvatzax) cannot be present in a finite body (cf. the n. to 116.9 
above); while al-Kindi argues for generation from the finite ‘“‘being”— 
anniyah—-of the (body of the) universe. Davidson therefore believes that 
al-Kindi’s “being” is equivalent, in its function within the structure of 
the argument, to Philoponus’ “power”. This equivalence is detected 
again at 120.4, where an ostensibly superfluous use of the finite-being 
(of the body of the universe) clause in an argument based on the co- 
existence of time, motion and the universe, is seen as evidence of a Philopo- 
nus influence (cf. Davidson, ibid., p. 372). Thus Davidson would seem 
to assert that there exists a formal structural resemblance, in this section 
of “First Philosophy” at least and in passages such as the present one, 
between al-Kindi’s “‘being” and Philoponus’ ‘‘power’’. 

While Davidson may well be right historically, two facts ought to be 
noted: al-Kindi explicitly defines “being” in this section (cf. below 120.17, 
and compare 119.16) in such a way that it ignores the notion of “power” 
(which notion is implicit above at 116.9); and the major thrust of the 
following chapters of this book, which these remarks may be seen as 
foreshadowing, is to assert the composite and hence dependent nature 
of every aspect of being, understood as here in terms of its basic nature 
or substance. 

“(time is but) the number of motion, i.e., it is a duration counted by 
motion”: 2 3| lead 34 al cel 64S 1 ste... , literally, “... which 
motion counts”. The first definition above is Aristotelian, inadequately 
abbreviated (cf. Physics IV: 11 219b 1, d&pBudo xwwjcems xata Td 
Tpotepov xal Botepov, “for time is this, the number of motion 
according to prior and posterior’); the second, equally common to 
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al-Kindi’s contemporaries and Neoplatonic predecessors, to whom 
muddah is Siaotnax or Sukotacig, and by whom the universe is 
regarded as the body whose motion is enumerated by time, considered 
as an extension or duration, was attributed by the latter to Plato and to 
the Stoics (cf., inter alia, Crescas, p. 638 ff., Israeli, p. 74 ff.). It is the second 
definition, somewhat amplified, which al-Kindi uses in his treatise On 
Definitions AR I: 167, and this seems to be the one which he favors, judging 
by its place in the structure of this sentence and above at 117.3 and 116.10 
(and cf. as well OF 196.6) ; though it is clear that he considers both defini- 
tions as essentially the same (as evidenced further below at line 12 in the 
fusion of terms). As such, al-Kindi should be seen as subscribing to the 
(Aristotelian) view of the continuous nature of time, which he acknowl- 
edges below, at 122.10 (and cf. Categories VI: 4b 22, Physics 1V: 11 219a 13 
ff.) Cf. however, below, 121.5, and n. there. 


“Motion is ... of a body only”: ¢ 4! ... lel a d1,. Cf. De Caelo I: 
9.279a 15, xivyoug S&vev puotxod ca@patos obx Zotiv, “without 
natural body there is no motion.” 

“and otherwise”: Yl,, UG 204.8, Cor Ok ' oly, ‘“‘and if there 
were not body”. 

“Motion is some change”: b Jai 2 S t15; UG 204.10 2 SAI, 
Jl>41 Jas , “motion is a change of states” (which description includes 
substantive change, following al-Kindi’s discussion of 113.11). Cf, e.g., 
Physics V: 1 225a 34, and, in general for what follows, Physics V: 2 
226a 24 and Met. XII: 2 1069b 9. Al-Kindi uses here the more suitable 
harakah for xivnog, instead of the istihalah of 114.3, and cf. the note 
there. 

“the change only of place’: La... OIN. Jac, following AR in 
emending the MS. from gq d (gad) b d1 (not, as in AR note 4, gdtbdl). 

“«...Of the parts of a body and its center or.. sgl oS yay et! olson] : 
UG 204.10 missing (so AR, though in n. 4 to our text UG is quoted as 
containing this clause). 

“the change of place, to which the body is brought by its limits”: 
Giles etl at] ce Gil OI! Jas, ; UG 204.11, hy OI. Jasy, 
“the change of place of its limits”. 

“or farness’: 4JL Ll, ; UG 204.11, al gf. 

“alteration”: al-istihalah. Cf. above, the first n. to 113.11. 

“counting of the number”: s4¢ ale ; UG 204.14 omits ‘adad. Cf. n. 
to 117.5 above. a 

“of the body”: al-jirm; UG 204.14 ¢ 41 gf dacll, “of that which 
changes, i.e., body”’. 

“that which is temporal”. There now follows in our text a section which 
is not found in UG, which (at 204.16) parallels our text again at 120.7. 

The omitted material is mostly a deductive elaboration of the argument 
for the interdependence of (time) body and motion, outlined above at 
117.3-7, an elaboration which is also missing, together with the argument 
from composition at 120.7 ff., from OE. This latter text (at 196.6 ff.) 
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rather resembles FP 117.3-7 and its reiterations at 119.13-20 and 120. 
15-20, being limited to the argument for the interdependent finiteness of 
time, body and motion; which argument was probably the original one, 
based upon the finiteness of magnitude. The relationship of body and 
motion, and the argument for composition as we have them in FP, and 
partially in UG, were apparently seen as variations upon this argument 
(and cf. below, n. to 120.5 and 6). 

“or it would not be”: oSS y ol Ll, ie., in actuality, as al-Kindi 
makes explicit immediately and again below at 118.5; though he uses this 
formulation of non-actual motion in the sense of absolute non-motion 
in the contradiction he establishes below at 118.9. 

“However, since body exists, motion is an existent”: 25> 5 ¢ wt! ls 
32y> ys. . Motion is an existent since body is, on the assumption that 
we know, by our common sense perceptions, that there are bodies and 
that motion does occur; and it has just been asserted above that where 
there is motion, it is of a body. This appeal to fact within a logical 
proof is typical of the type of argument al-Kindi uses. 


‘“‘Now motion necessarily exists in some bodies. ..in the simple body”: 
This paragraph shows the influence of Aristotle’s viewpoint on the pri- 
ority of actuality to potentiality in species and substance, as expressed, _ 
e.g., in De Anima II: 4 417a 22 ff. and Met. IX: 8 1049b 18 ff. 

“‘motion necessarily exists in some bodies, for that which is possible is 
that which exists in some possessors of its substance”: 5! ,L2YL aS" tl ob 
yd ae S rtll AS age gll a etl J GSM OY plied Gee 3 tary 
eay>. At 116.13 above the possible was treated as an imaginative absur- 
dity because the proposed infinite was “only” potentially possible; 
whereas, we may now deduce, the truly possible for al-Kindi is that 
which is realized in actuality by some member of its species. To him 
motion is probably a necessary fact for the species of bodies — accepting 
as he does the priority of actuality to potentiality and the impossibility 
of an infinite regress — but a contingent fact for each member of the 
species. To claim that any substance moves of its own necessity would 
ostensibly draw al-Kindi towards Aristotle’s view of such substances as 
eternally actual beings. See, however, 118.7 below and n. there. 


“As the (art of) writing which may be affirmed as a possibility for 
Muhammad, though it is not in him in actuality, since it does exist in 
some human substance, i.e., in another man”: OGYL t> 5 ELS 
eld gel © OLY! pa ge ae S Bye ye oe SL 6 RWL 4 Cady 6 tel 
lll ye. Cf. De An. Il: 5 417a 21 ff., with the term kitabah a trans- 
lation of grammatikos (though this cannot be compared with the extant 
Arabic manuscript of this translation, “Abd al-Rahman Badawi, ed., 
Aristitalis fi al-Nafs (Cairo, 1954] p. 42, due to its corrupt or unsatisfac- 
tory nature here; cf., however, Ishaq’s translation of this term in Caf. 11a 1, 
K. Georr. ed., Les Catégories D’Aristote Dans Leurs Versions Syro-Arabes 
[Beirut, 1948] p. 344). I have rendered kitabah as “(the art of) writ- 
ing” in the sense of literacy, reflecting, as our context demands, more 
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than is usually understood by the philosophically common literal transla- 
tion of the Greek term as related to things “grammatical”’. 

It is not, I believe, accidental that al-Kindi chooses this particular 
example of possible and actual being, using an illustration from a text 
that was probably not his primary one in this section; nor is it surprising 
that he employs Muhammad in his example. It would, in fact, be natural 
for a pious Muslim to take the Prophet’s life as a paradigm of universal 
truth. Moreover, in this instance the belief in Muhammad’s illiteracy 
(understood in Islamic tradition from passages in the Qur°dn such as VII: 
157, 158; and cf. The Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. ummi, 1V: 1016)—which 
it was considered necessary to assert as a support for the dogma of the 
inimitable, miraculously revealed Quran (cf. W. Montgomery Watt, 
Muhammad At Mecca [Oxford, 1960], p. 46)—-would seem to receive al- 
Kindi’s blessing. Thus he would appear to be asserting, even if only in 
passing, the compatibility of religious belief and philosophical truth. 

It should be noted, however, that Muhammad’s possible literacy is 
not, at least directly, due to God’s Will, but rather due to the priority 
of actual literacy in the human species, to which the Prophet belongs. 
This actuality is, in addition, conceived of as necessary; part, in some 
sense, of what being human entails. The religious dogma, in other words, 
is put into a philosophical perspective which is antithetical to conservative 
religious theology, that held, e.g., by the more anti-rational mutakalliman ; 
though al-Kindi’s view may have been more compatible with that held 
by the more rational mu‘tazilah. The more conservative theologians are 
understood to have felt on the one hand that all is possible for God, acting 
completely unilaterally; and, on the other, that nothing is innately pos- 
sible for created things (i.e., everything else), all of whose states of being 
are dependent on God and as such may be considered as necessary. Cer- 
tain members of the mu‘tazilah, however, were apparently prepared to 
allow for independently possible existents, among which God was in a sense 
obliged to act (cf. the elaboration of these two points of view in E. 
Fackenheim, ‘“The Possibility of the Universe in Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina and 
Maimonides”, PAAFZR 16 [1946-47]: 49 f. and for an expression of the 
orthodox kalam view, as represented by Maimonides and Averroes, cf. 
H. Wolfson, ‘“‘The Kalam Arguments For Creation...”, op. cit., p. 
234 f., and see particularly S. Van den Bergh’s Averroes’ Tahafut Al-Tahafut 
II: 37 ff.). 

Thus to the mu‘tazilah God asserted Himself constantly but not, as it 
were, arbitrarily, upon the universe; while we may assume that to al- 
Kindi Divine action is apparently even more restricted, in the normal 
course of events, functioning mainly as the ultimate source and cause of 
the universe. He apparently views nature, in spite of its ultimate theo- 
retical contingency, as functioning independently on a mundane level; 


which level, he seems interested to single out, includes that of the Prophet’s 
life. a 


118.7 (motion) existing necessarily in ‘the simple body”: || ,b4] 32 5> 


pial! ¢ 413. The “simple body” is Aristotle’s “first heaven”, 6 moét0¢ 
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ovpavec, the outermost sphere of the universe, that in which the fixed 
stars reside (cf. Met. XII: 7 1072a 23); probably so called because its 
movement is unceasingly “simple” (&mA0Uc), i.e., circular (cf. De Caelo 
II: 6 288a 11-288b 1, and see the Arabic translation there, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Badawi, Aristijalis fi as-Sama’ [Cairo, 1961], pp. 248 ff.). 

The use of al-jirm al-mutlag here is of course quite different from the 
more widely used term al-jism al-muftlag, commonly translated as ‘“‘absolute 
body”, that which denotes the “second matter”, i.e., the combination 
of “first matter” and “corporeal form” (for which cf. H. Wolfson, Crescas, 
pp. 578 ff., and see further for the Ikhwan al-Safa’, Seyyed Hossein Nasr, 
An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines (Cambridge, Mass., 1964], 
p- 58 f.). Firm is used by al-Kindi elsewhere, in such expressions as al- 
Jjirm al-aqsa, al-jirm al-kull and al-jirm al-‘alam, to denote a heavenly body 
or sphere, and the universe (cf. AR I: 186, 192, 201, 203, 244, 252). 
Al-jirm al-mutlaq may be seen as a synonym of the former term, and prob- 
ably as entailing the latter terms as well. 

Al-Kindi’s intention in saying that motion exists necessarily in the 
simple body is something of a puzzle. He may have wished to offer a 
logical remark, that the whole of which certain parts move also—and 
necessarily—moves, viz., insofar as its parts move; or, he may have wanted 
to assert (however inadequately presented) not that the universe or “first 
heaven” moves necessarily, due to the fact of motion within it, but that 
it moves of necessity, by itself. 

Though al-Kindi would have been hard put to justify the nature of 
this latter necessity philosophically, since he denies the eternal nature of 
the spheres which renders them necessary beings in Aristotle’s view, he 
could have felt that God gave the celestial substances necessary move- 
ment, even as in al-Kindi’s view He rendered them ungenerated and 
incorruptible; and that this state would last as long as God wished, result- 
ing in effect in a kind of autonomous, “necessary” motion. 

While this latter interpretation is well in keeping with al-Kindi’s modi- 
fied Aristotelian view of the nature of heavenly substances, the former 
interpretation is supported more by our text, and tends to enhance al- 
Kindi’s philosophical credibility. Cf., however, 132.8 and note there. 


“and it is not possible for there to be body and not motion”: jSX< (25 
Sy Ve pe OS ol. As a categorical remark this statement is mis- 
leading, for it ignores the actual states of rest and potential movements 
of sub-lunar objects, which al-Kindi refers to above, 1. 3. He apparently 
is thinking here of ‘“‘body” as a member of a species, and even more 
probably of body in the sense of heavenly bodies, or of the universe as a 
whole, which he next considers. 


“It is sometimes assumed...a generation from nothing or eternal”: 
This is to be read, as Davidson suggests (“Creation”, op. cit., p. 371), 
“against the background” of Physics VIII: 1. There is, however, a basically 
different orientation to the two texts. Aristotle asks essentially whether 
the motion of a movable thing comes from nothing or is eternal (cf. 
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250b 11-15; 25la 9-17), and the answer is eternal; while al-Kindi more 
specifically inquires whether a universe which is assumed to have been 
at rest originally and then to have moved can be said to be generated 
from nothing or to be eternal—and the answer is neither. 


“It is sometimes assumed that it is foe i the body of the universe 
to have been at rest originally...” : of OM. al (mot gki as AR) gly ay 
vA toe os ys tor ON. "This is the view Aristotle attributes to 
Anaxagoras at Phystes VU: 1 250b 24. Al-Kindi’s use of it here is not 
directed against his contemporaries but rather against the very idea of 
divorcing body from movement. This particular formulation leads 
directly to the thesis that al-Kindi wishes to refute, viz., that the 
universe can be eternal. He has already established, and will argue 
again, that movenient is finite (cf. above, 116.10 and see below, 119.14 ff. 
and 120.15 ff.); now he wishes to foreclose the possibility of another kind 
of infinity, viz., rest. 

“in ‘accordance with our previous classification”: Lins d.> lus Lr; 
literally, “‘as we have said previously where we classified”’. 

“that generation is one of the species of motion”: 44! ¢! ri af ol 
OUI 4». At 117.11 above generation and corruption are said to be species 
of change (tabaddul), not motion (harakah), which term is reserved at 1.9 for 
locomotion; and indeed the whole classification is of kinds of “‘change’’, 
not “motion”. It would thus seem that al-Kindi is using farakah here in a 
general sense, as equivalent to tabaddul though without really bearing the 
distinction between the two terms in mind (something like his reversion 
to istihalah in the general sense of motion below at 119.7, after having 
defined it in the more limited meaning of “alteration” in 117.11). He 
may well be thinking of the classification of 117.8, “motion is a kind of 
change”, in the sense of the variant given in UG 204.10, “motion is a 
change of states”, which would include as motions the substantive changes 
of generation and corruption as described above at 113.11. Yet that 
discussion posits changes of contraries within a genus, the very opposite 
of substantive change into (and out of) nothing. This latter type of change 
(using even “change” equivocally) ought thus not to be called “genera- 
tion”, as al-Kindi has just blithely done, for in doing so he assumes what 
he ought to prove, viz., that ex nihilo “motion” is not unique. This as- 
sumption is made out of a strong conviction that all really possible kinds 
of physical change are contained in the Aristotelian classification of the 
subject. 

“body is not prior (to motion, motion) is (of) its essence”: ju. ¢ 
als ( » SA) all ( SH 41) etl, following AR in eivexding this 
sentence, though preferring al-harvkak to his al-kawn, and min dhatihi to 
his dhatahu, since motion, in al-Kindi’s terms the genus of generation, 
could more properly be said to be essential to body. 

“will have moved”: Sloat 4a, following the usage of istihalah in 
114.3, and cf. then. there. —’ 


“as we have explained previously”: 3 OL, W.us LT Cf 114.3 f. 
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Al-Kindi thus disposes of this possibility as well by showing it to be 
a self-contradiction. Aristotle’s own argument here against eternal rest 
is again quite different from al-Kindi’s. The Stagirite’s objection is 
based on his view of rest as the “‘privation of motion”, otépyats xivnoews 
(Physics VIII: 1 25la 26), thus assuming prior motion and an actual cause 
of the change. The eternally movable can’t be originally at rest, Aristotle 
is implying, because “originally” there is movement, actual and eternal, 
of a body; the very antithesis of al-Kindi’s position. 

It appears inaccurate, therefore, for Davidson (‘“Creation”, op. cit., p. 
371) to paraphrase this argument of al-Kindi’s as follows:: “If... the 
universe is eternal, it must always have been in motion, for if it were 
ever completely at rest, it could never have begun moving.” Al-Kindi 
feels the universe can easily be shown not to have been eternally at rest 
originally, given the definition of the eternal (and the fact of motion) ; 
but he does not want to infer that if the universe were eternal, it would 
have to be in constant motion. That couldn’t happen, he has shown, 
due to the finiteness of motion. Al-Kindi is here eliminating the last 
possible chance for an eternal universe; while Aristotle is pointing the 
way to just such a conclusion. 

“It has been explained previously”: pid 8. Cf 117.5. 

“since duration is that in which its being i is, i.e., that in which there is 
that which it is’: ,» L 2 43 ye b oe Cig ab ge Lp Gull 3} 
(following AR’s pointing and addition 4 a final huwa), by which al-Kindi 
is apparently saying that time is essential to body, even as motion is 
so declared to be above, at 119.1; and cf. below, 1. 18. 

Huwiyah denotes the being of a thing, its being an entity, sometimes 
termed “‘ipseity” (cf. Soheil M. Afnan, Philosophical Terminology in Arabic 
and Persian [Leiden, 1964], p. 120 ff.; and see A.M. Goichon, Lexigue 
de la Langue Philosophique D’Ibn Sind (Paris, 1938], p. 411 f.). It is used 
apparently as a synonym for anniyah, as below, 120. 17. Cf. also above, 
n. to 113. 1. 

“as has been explained”: ail is Wf. Cf. above, 117. 14 ff. 

“concomitant of the body”: ¢ yj 4% jw, that which adheres neces- 
sarily to, is inherent in, the body; cf. above, 11. 1 and 16. For duration 
as that which is counted by motion, cf. above, 117.5. 

“due to its being’: «JV, i.e., due to its basic nature. Cf. the text 
and nn. to 117.4 and 119.16 above, as well as 120.17 below. Al-Kindi 
has gone on for unnecessary length with this proof. The argument, 
beginning at 114.10, has long since established the impossibility of an 
infinite magnitude, from which the finiteness of all else follows (116.5ff.). 
Despite the emphasis on the dependence of time and motion upon body, 
the argument essentially reflects one of John Philoponus’ arguments 
against the impossibility of eternal motion (cf. above, n. to 114, 11); and 
not his argument for the finite power of a finite body (as Davidson assumes, 
op. cit., p. 372). 

“by means of another account”: +! J,%. This “other account” is 
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taken ultimately from the set of John Philoponus’ arguments for the 
finite power of a finite body. Such proofs were apparently contained 
originally in a separate treatise known to the Arabs and recorded sepa- 
rately by their bibliographers (cf. Davidson’s summary of this treatise 
and sources, Op. cit., pp. 358-365). Al-Kindi may well be aware of the 
peculiar nature of this argument, for it is missing entirely from OE, 
which, at pp. 196-197, paraphrases the previous and following proofs 
only. That it may well have been problematic for him may further be 
deduced from the fact, which Davidson has noted (ibid., p. 372), that 
are transforms this proof into the same type of argument as the 
others. 


“We therefore say”: J a5. Cf. again UG, AR I: 204.16-206.12, 
for comparison with our text from the following line to 122.4. UG continues 
in an apparently natural way from the equivalent of FP 117.12, progres- 
sing from a description of motion as a change of states ( Jl,~S1 Jus ) 
and an enumeration of the kinds of change, to an inclusion of composition 
and combination within motion. The impression is thus given in UG of 
only one proof. 


“Composition and combination are part of change, for they ... : o! 
wll SY SITY, SZ Sal go (UG 204.16, Say GI! Jats guy). 
Al-Kindi is using i°ti/df as a synonym for tarkib, since he doesn’t refer to 
Pilaf again, and he refers to both in the singular dhalika (translated, 
though, as “they”’). Both tarkib and itilaf, however, are already subsumed 
in the categories of change mentioned above (cf. the preceding n.). Sing- 
ling them out makes sense only if one wants to emphasize the finite nature 
of composite things for reasons not already given. Al-Kindi’s reasoning, 
however, immediately becomes that which he has just used in the previous 
argument. Either his familiarity with the argument for finite power is 
hazy (as Davidson assumes, op. cit., p. 372), or he prefers to repeat essen- 
tially the same argument with minor, though for him probably significant, 
variations. It would not, it must be said, be out of character for al-Kindi 
if the latter were the case; this could, however, also imply that al-Kindi 
deliberately altered the nature of the argument. 


Most of the proofs for creation from the finite power of the universe 
depend upon the composite nature of the heavens and of all substances, 
which, composed of unstable combinations of matter and form, do not 
remain in any given form permanently and are therefore not.eternal as 
such; the power of such a contingent-body is likewise, then, not self- 
sufficient or eternal (cf. Simplicius’ commentary on the Physics, op. cit., 
Pp. 1329-1331; and see Davidson’s summary of Philoponus’ proofs and 
illustrations of Saadya Gaon’s use of them, op. cit., pp. 362-365). Now 
al-Kindi does not look upon the heavens as part of the sub-lunar world 
of generation and corruption; to him they are not composed of a form 
and matter which as a composite entity is corruptible (cf. above. n. to 
113.5). Al-Kindi follows Aristotle rather in his description of the 
eternal nature of the heavens, and therefore it would be surprising to 
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find him using John Philoponus’ arguments for finite power which 
attack this view, were it not that he has qualified his identification 
with both Aristotle and Philoponus. 

In addition, Kalém writers adopted the idea of composition as indicating 
contingency, and transformed the physical dichotomy of form and matter — 
into one of accident and body, or atom (cf. Davidson, ibid., pp. 364, 
365, 383-385). Al-Kindi, who again preferred Aristotle’s scheme of 
things, in the sub-lunar sphere now, did nct refrain from using an argu- 
ment for creation the formulation of which could have identified him 
with the theologians, were it not for his explicit division of body into 
matter and form. His appreciation of the theoretical strength of this 
argument, moreover, is clear from his incorporation of it into the argument 
for the impossibility of an infinite magnitude above at 116.9; his partial 
use of it here; and his adaptation and extensive use of it in the following 
chapters. 

120.8 “long, wide, deep substance, i.e., it possesses three dimensions”: 
Boi slat 43 cl ¢ Ge Gee eshte. UG 204.17 reverses these 
clauses (giving the adjectives as nouns, lit, Ls) Yb, “length, width 
and depth”), while the former clause is omitted from the definition 
of body in On Definitions AR 1: 165, which simply says that “body is that 
which has three dimensions”, lu! du J L pt! (cf. De Caelo I: 
1 268a 7 ff.; Met. V:6 1016b 28). This tridimensionality is predicated 
of the heavens by Philoponus, op. cit., p. 1331.20 (and cf. Davidson, 
op. cit., p. 371). 

120.9! “and of the long, wide and deep which is its specific difference”: UG 
205. 1, “‘and of the dimensions which are its specific differences’, changing 
the fasluhu of FP to fusiluhu. 

120.9% “and it is that which is composed of matter and form”: CS pl! yay 
3) 929 dy y+. That the heavens are composed of matter and form is 
stressed by John Philoponus, op. cit., p. 1329.20 ff. (and cf. Davidson, 
op. cit., p. 363). He argues from this fact to their need of matter, hence 
their lack of self-sufficiency and infinite power. Al-Kindi, on the other 
hand, argues from the composition of body to its changeful nature; from 
change to motion, and from motion to time. 

120.112 “state’?: JU! ; UG 205.3, dil. 

120.112 “Composition... and if’: OW... S Wl ; UG 205.3, df... 4S Wb, 
showing the often arbitrary nature of wa and fa in our texts. 

120.13 “body is, therefore, composite”: UG 205.5 adds Law,! UW, “as we 
have explained”. 

120.14 “are not prior”: Ge 4; UG 205.6, 5-2 Y. 

120.151 “movement is change”: Jas 41; UG 205.7, L Jas SAI, 
“movement is a kind of change”. 

120.15? “change is the number of the duration of that which changes, and 
motion is a counting of the duration of that which changes”: s4¢ Jacl, 
Jacl su sole OLE cJacll ou. UG 205.7 Jacll tu ole July, 
“change is a counting of the duration of that which changes”, as at 
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204. 14. Judging by the close relationship of motion and change just 
mentioned, the UG variant and the coalescence of both predicates (“num- 
ber of...” and “a counting of. . .”) with change in 117.12 above, al-Kindi 
is apparently saying essentially the same thing for change and motion. 

“and every body has duration, as we said previously, viz., that in which 
there is being, i.e., that in which there is that which it is”: (or JN s 
(Cs) \L yas pl ol cal 43 L gl ¢ usd LT ¢ 3. (literally, 
“*,.. ie., that in which there is a certain that’’), following AR’s addition 
of a final huwa at 119.6 (though not, oddly, here), after which sentence 
ours is patterned and to which it refers. This parallelism highlights the 
synonymous usage as “‘being”’, in this context at least, of huwiyah and 
anniyah, UG 205.9 has JU! gel ¢ alas 2 JULI 2 ie pe JSS 
43 2 gill, “and every body has duration which is a state in which 
there is being, by which I mean a state in which there is a that”. 

“nor is body”: Y et; UG 205.10, Y eutls. 

“as we have explained”: bows oh CE above, 117.7. 

“and they occur simultaneously in being’: 454! 3 lu ul. UG 
205.12, lu 44, literally, “and they occur together”’. The remainder 
of this discussion to 121.5 is omitted from UG. 

‘tin another way”: =! fs. The following proof, or rather proofs, 
of actual finiteness also belong to the genre of proofs for creation from 
the impossibility of an infinite magnitude first established by John Philo- 
ponus. As presented by al-Kindi, they incorporate a number of these 
proofs, using arguments some of which have been encountered already, 
but substituting time for magnitude. 


“temporal segment”: Ol J! Gy jad. Ch n. to 116. 10 above, 
and see 121.15 below. UG 205.13 begins this section with a sentence not 
found in our text and which may be translated as follows: “Every change 
segments duration, and the segmented duration is time”, Joly Jas JS 
OL jp pail! Sully cit (AR oli) . ~*~: 

“it cannot be”: Xe Y; UG 205.15, gXe V5. 

“if it were possible...we would never reach a given time”: Ob 
Fe) ve sre 5 SL ei Yall A (UG 205.17 partially corrupt, as 
AR notes there, n. 8), i.e., a distinct temporal period, viz., the present. 
I consider this sentence to be parenthetical. It is based upon the Aristote- 
lian argument concerning the impossibility of traversing an infinite 
series (used by John Philoponus to prove the impossibility of an infinite 
number of actual transformations of things, ibid., p. 1178, and cf. David- 
son, op. cit., p. 365 f.). Al-Kindi reverts to this argument again at 121.15 f. 
below, and Davidson has apparently conflated the material in his trans- 
lated excerpts, ibid., p. 371. The positive argument for the finite nature 
of time used here depends in fact upon the following sentence. 

“for the duration from past infinity... regressing in times to infinity” : 
J ale YL cl ee59l g Mele. dual g ale Y y OY. As al-Kindi at- 
tempts to elaborate, and as he reiterates at OE 197.5 f., equal intervals 
(or “durations”) are those which have the same finite limits; which is 
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also the case with equal bodies, as discussed above, 114,13 and 115.14 
(part of the argument against infinite magnitudes based upon the finite 
nature of equal or unequal bodies due to addition or subtraction). Cf. 
the use of this argument in Saadya, Kitab al-Amanat, p. 36, Hebrew transla- 
tion, p. 59, English translation, p. 45 (Altmann, p. 56); and see Davidson, 
op. cit., p. 366, comparison with al-Kindi, p. 373. As for “regressing”, 
I read musd‘idan with the ms., which is probably a scribal error for muta- 
sa‘idan,-as given in the parallel passage of 197.8. UG 206.2 has mutada‘ifan, 
which preserves the sixth form but is otherwise corrupt. Davidson, ibid., 
translates this term as “ascending back”, noting that Saadya employs 
the same root form (su‘id). 

“nor that before it until a time before it is reached” ; UG 206.7, omitted. 

“Furthermore. ..a definite time”. Time is here considered as a con- 
tinuum capable by its nature of both infinite addition and division (cf. 
Physics TV: 11 219a' 13 ff.,; 12 220a 31 ff.). The assumption again, here 
made explicit, is that it is impossible to traverse an infinite quantity (cf. 
above 11. 8-9 and note there). This assumption is likewise operative in 
the teaching of two early contemporaries of al-Kindi, the Mu‘tazilites 
al-Iskafi (d. 854) and the already encountered al-Nazzam (cf. above, note 
to 114.18, and see below, note to 122.13-15); cf. their somewhat similar 
formulations of this argument, as reported by al-Khayyat, Kitab al- 
Intisar, op. cit., pp. 19, 31 and 33, French translation, pp. 12, 30, 32. 
Davidson, moreover, feels that some of their arguments refer, contrary 
to their appearance, to temporal and not spatial infinity (op. cit., pp. 375 
and 379). This emphasis upon the traversal of an infinite calls to mind 
the argument attributed to Zeno (in which case a further parallel exists 
[with qualifications, for which cf. above, 116.13] between Saadya’s and 
al-Kindi’s presentation of the issue). It is therefore most interesting to 
note that al-Kindi does not even allude to Aristotle’s solution of this 
dilemma, as given, e.g., in Physics VIII: 263a 4 ff. Al-Kindi simply dismisses 
the theory, arguing that since there is a definite time (the present), all 
time must be finite. This is tantamount to a rejection of the validity of 
Aristotle’s distinction between actual and potential time (cf. Physics 
VIII: 263b 3 ff.); a rejection already indicated at 116.13 ff. above. 

“its termination. . exists”: © s9- 5 .. YeYls; UG2». 

“segment”: jad ; UG 206.9, Je, “continuity”. 

“It is (also) not possible’: Here the parallel with UG stops, the latter 
text going on at 207.1 to argue from the impossibility of an eternal body 
for the necessity of a created world, and thus for a Creator. 

The following lines are a variation of the argument presented at 121.9 
above; whereas there equal intervals are seen to entail finiteness, here the 
same is true for unequal intervals. Cf. further, the second n. to 122.6 
below. 

“(the duration from) past time to a definite time”: gol ol. jl 
ait (!) G5 d], literally, “the time which passed to a definite time” 
(“‘definite” time probably in the sense of present time ; as mafriid, 
“given” time, above at 121.9). 
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“tas we have said previously”: lai U. Cf. above, 121.5 ff. 

“‘and times are consecutive”: kx i. 31, .Cf£. below, 1.10. As the given 
or present time is finite, so each similar segment added to it is likewise 
finite, the concept of an infinite segment having been rejected. We have, 
therefore, the addition of two finite intervals, for which (formulated in 
terms of bodies) cf. above, 114.16 ff. 

“Time is a continuous quantity” Leck! 4.50! + OL jl). Cf Physics IV: 
1] 220a 5 and VIII: 1 251b 20. This statement clarifies al-Kindi’s use of 
“consecutive” above, 1. 6, and his general treatment of time as if it were 
composed of a series of discrete segments (as Davidson so understands him, 
op. cit., p. 373). No more than Saadya (as Davidson has observed, ibid., 
pp. 366, 367) does al-Kindi distinguish between a series of segments 
and a continuous extension. While time is viewed as continuous in ac- 
tuality, the impossibility of infinite time for al-Kindi allows him to treat 
time as though it were discrete. In other words, where time alone is 
concerned, it is regarded as continuous; where the beginning and end 
of all time is in question, however, time is handled as a series of discrete 
parts. 


“the present”: al-dn, “the now”. 


122.13-15 “If two definite times are continuous through one iimit common to 
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them both, then the remaining limit of cach one of them is definite and 
knowable”: to!) JS &le Ob (USS pds tely Us Slo ydt GUL heil Ob 
de gles do yit 42J1 yu, since an infinite series is impossible. Overlooking 
the circular reasoning employed here by the term “definite times”, it is 
clear that al-Kindi arrives at his conclusion by treating time as “‘con- 
tinuous” within circumscribed. limits; for which static and paradoxical 
view cf. above, note to 122.10. The argument that whatever has an 
end must have had a beginning and vice-versa (which is a fair paraphrase 
of our sentence), is not an uncommon one among Islamic and Jewish 
theologians and philosophers (cf. Davidson, ibid., p. 378, 379). It is 
mentioned first as being used (in’a negative formulation) by Abi al- 
Hudhayl (d. 849) (cf. Kitab al-Intisdr, p. 18, French translation, p. 11; a 
passage partially alluded to by al-Ash‘ari, Magalat al-Islamiyin, op. cit., 
p. 358 f.). A variation of this argument, viz., the contention that whatever 
is finite in one direction must be so in all directions, is, moreover, attribut- 
ed to al-Nazzam (Kitab al-Intisér, p. 32, French translation, p. 31; and 
see Davidson, op. cit., p. 379). 

“It has, however, been said”: J.5-0lS 35..Cf. above, 122.8, where the 
argument for an infinite sum is not really presented but only suggested, 
to be immediately refuted; our passage serving as further refutation. 


CHAPTER III: NOTES 


‘An investigation whether it is or ‘is not possible for a thing to be the 
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cause of the generation of its essence, shall now follow the previous (discus- 
sion)”: U3 gc Y pf als OF de Sy OF Ke fo cogil ge cont Laud Le gles aly, 
As the previous chapter has argued for the finiteness of body, time and 
motion, al-Kindi now proceeds to reason that nothing of our acquain- 
tance is fully self-sufficient or independent. Having denied the logical 
possibility of generation from nothing above, at 118.18 ff., al-Kindi now 
wishes to remove the possibility of something causing its own generation, 
i.e., being its own cause, or, as I have translated, being “the cause of the 
generation of its essence”. While dhat is used interchangeably by al-Kindi 
to denote “self” and “‘essence” (cf. below, 142.11 f.), it is the latter term 
which is clearly intended by our context, though the entire distinction 
between “‘a thing” and its “essence” is soon repudiated (124.3). 


“We say that it is not possible for a thing to be the cause of the genera- 
tion ofits essence”: 13 5,5 de +2) OS OPES: UI ai] dyed. Al-Kindi’s 
position, though not his terminology, may be traced to Aristotle’s dis- 
cussion of substance and essence in Met. VII: 3-6 (Astat, for example, 
renders Met. VII: 6 1031a 15, ‘“‘we should inquire whether each thing and 
its essence are the same or different [mpdtepov dé tadbtév éotivy 7 Etepov 
TO tt Hy elvan xal Exaotov, oxentéov], as YL a lb fe joni oS, 
» 9 Alls, [Bouyges, II: 821]; and generally translates ti Fv elvat 
as WYL ys &, reserving ol for the pronoun of self, as at 
1031b 5 and 13 [Bouyges, 822.15, 823.7, and see Afnan’s list, 
(op. cit., p. 101) of other places in Aristotle in which dhéat 
has this meaning]; Avicenna, on the other hand, frequently uses 
dhat in the sense of essence; cf. Goichon, op. cit., pp. 134, 135). 
Significantly, al-Kindi does not at all consider using dhét in a more Pla- 
tonic way, as the transcendental form or idea of things; there is no as- 
sociation here with the Neoplatonic hierarchy of universal beings and 
God as the ultimate essence from which individual beings derive their 
identity (cf. the “Sayings of the Greek Sage” [Plotinus, as discovered by 
Rosenthal] in Badawi’s edition of Plotinus apud Arabes, p. 186 no. 6; 
translated by Lewis, op. cit., p. 474: 24). Such a terminological associ- 
ation, which would make essence “the cause of the generation of a thing”, 
is obviously foreign to al-Kindi’s thought here, though his ultimate theory 
of being requires some such emanationist relation (cf. FP, p. 161). 


Al-Kindi’s use of Aristotle here is, however, tempered structurally, 
though not conceptually, by the employment of a type of formal reasoning 
which is non-Aristotelian and is often associated with Stoic logic, viz., 
the conditional statement (cf. W. and M. Kneale, The Development of 
Logic (Oxford, 1964], pp. 98, 159 ff.). It is by the exercise of disjunctive 
and hypothetical propositions that al-Kindi formulates and “proves” 
his statement; assuming, by the law of the excluded middle upon which 
the Stoics placed great stress (ibid. p. 161), that the denial of one disjunct 
proves the affirmation of the other. 

“its becoming a being”: 4 4-, the verbal form of huwiyah, being, ap- 
parently used uniquely as such by al-Kindi. Cf. Afnan, op. cit., p. 123. 
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“generation usually being predicated, in other places, of that which 
comes to be particularly from something.” ¢ +1 ee! i od 60S Sly a ls 
dole “geo oS. Cf. above, 113.11, which affirmed that an object does 
not perish completely; and 118.18 ff., which proved that the universe, 
and by implication any body, cannot (as we normally understand 
physical substance) be generated from nothing. As in the latter case, 
al-Kindi here entertains the possibility of generation from nothing only 
to show its logical impossibility, working within a strictly Aristotelian 
conceptual framework. = 

“existent. ..non-existent”: 3! and u-d . Cf. ai-Kindi’s use of .0I in 
113.12 above (and see n. 113,112 there), as well as both terms together 
at 136.18, 137.3, 9; 16, etc., below. Elsewhere (AR I: 182) al-Kindi 
writes: (a ge OLY wl JY! stl awl ol, translated by Walzer (“New 
Studies on Al-Kindi”, Greek into Arabic, p. 187) as “True primary action is 
to produce real things from nothing” (and with which may be compared 
al-Kindi’s definition of ibda*, AR I: 165, od oe gtll ob! , which Walzer 
renders [ibid.] as “ibda‘ is to make a thing appear out of nothing”), As 
Walzer notes there, Astat used _..V! to translate the td forte of Met. VIII: 2 
1042b 25, Bouyges II: 1034.7 (as well as the td tt ott of 3 1043b 25; 
Bouyges IT: 1062.12). Astat also uses the terms ud ailand 4» ..J lL for the 
vO wh elvat and td wh dv of Met. V. 7 1017a 31 and VI: 2 1026b 15 
(Bouyges II: 555.10 and 716.1) respectively. 


“for both cause and effect are predicated only of something which has 
existence of some sort”: bayer ya) og de OV pie LAL] Sylally dl oF. CE 
101.3 and 12 above, in which al-Kindi describes the four Aristotelian 
causes and the substance with which each one is identified. In On 
Defimtions (AR I: 169) he refers to the four causes as “the natural (or 
“physical”) causes, dL jit. 

“However, it has been said that it is the cause of the generation of 
its essence”: 13 OS de ail [5 4s, . This explicit statement is missing in the 
ms., but, as it is the premise upon which the whole argument is construct- 
ed, it is possible that the original sentence read something like this (follow- 
ing the examples of pp. 124.8 and 124,14): “If a thing were non-existent 
and its essence were non-existent—and it were the cause of the generation 
of its essence—then.. . .” It is so typical of al-Kindi’s method to posit that 
which he wishes to disprove, and then proceed to show the internal 
contradictions which ensue, that it may be possible that he assumed the 
reader would have assumed the initial premise of the argument after 1. 9 


above. 


“As however, it has been said previously. . .’:¢da5 doy. See the preceding 
note. . 
“Though the essence of every thing is that thing”: eo slings IS,, 
literally “‘is it’’, is the thing itself, its being, and cf. Met. VII: 6 1031b 12, 19. 
AR’s punctuation and division of paragraphs is here rejected , and the 
ae follows the parallel, and correctly punctuated, passage of 
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“Inasmuch as this has been explained, we now say that every utterance 
must either be meaningful or not meaningful”: JS Ol 5,25 ANS gui 5 3! 5 
EM be a) gue 13 OS OF cy gles 46 2a . From here to 126.14, al-Kindi 
reverts to the ultimately Alexandrian commentary on the Jsagoge which he 


~ has utilized before (cf. above, 97.8 and 101.5 ff. and notes there). This 


124.20? 


124.202 


125.3 


125.5 


125.7 


125.8 


passage bears particular resemblance to Elias’ Prolegomena, 35. 18-36.30, 
beginning, as al-Kindi does, with the statement: } pwv) } onuavtixy 
éottvy } &onyoc. Cf. for Ammonius’ commentary, op. cit., 58.19-63.5. 

“That which has meaning must be either a universal or particular 
thing”: 35> sf Us a4 ol ce gl VY que d Ol Ly. Cf. Elias, op. cit., 
35.26: t&v 8% onpavtixdy at wev xafdadov, at 5é weorxal. 

‘Philosophy does not inquire into particular things, for particular 
things are not limited, and that which cannot be limited, knowledge 
cannot comprehend”: c4alec cud ols jb! OF cash LAY! Ubi y wil, 
pele 4; Jeo ¢ tol. O& ¢ Ly. Cf. Ammonius, op. cit., 59. 18-60.1, begin- 
ning ta dé xata wépoc krepa xal &neplAnmta, and ending éret obv 
TH ata wépOS TOAAG OvTa xal dreLpa EmLaTHUNY Ov ToLoUaty. See too 
the more succinct variant given in the notes to 58.19, in which philosophers 
are said not to be concerned with individual substances, due to their 
unlimited number: af pév xa’ Evdg udvov 7H dovOue Agyovtas ... 
ot pirdcogpor dd Td dretpa elvar ob xatayivovtas. 

“Universal general things must be either essential or non-essential”: 
ails ye gl 4513 OS of | yb Y EWI USI LYL,. Cf Elias, op. 
cit., 36.4, t&v Sé xaOddAou at wév odaradee elotv, at bé Exeraodradere. 
Al-Kindi also offers immediately the same definition of the essential as 
follows in Elias, elxeiva dé Aéyetat oda1Mdy boa xal maodvta cwTovar 
xat andvta pbetpovory. 

“as life”: 3LL WS. For this, as well as for the other illustrations of the 
predicables which follow, cf. Porphyry as well as his commentators. See, 
for example, the Isagoge, op. cit., 2.20, Arabic (edited by Badawi, op. 
cit.), p. 1025. Al-Kindi may well have interspersed his use of the one 
source with the other. Elias, for example, uses “reason” as his example 
of an essential predicate (op. cit., 36.6). 

“and the essential is that which is called substantial”: _,L! yo lil, 
ly ay. Cf. Met. VIL: 6 1031a 18, “the essence is said to be the substance 
of each thing” (xat td ti Fy elvan Aéyetar elvar h Exkotov ovata), 
translated by Astat (Bouyges II: 821.16) age al Lal al » bl dle, 
>,all, Al-Kindi here takes the opportunity to clarify the nature of the 
“thing” with which essence is identified above, at 124.3. 

“The substantial must be either a collective or distinct thing”: ¢¢ > 54! 5 
Ge JRL oS of y bu Y. Cf Elias, op. cit, 36.10: te wav 
odv odatody } BrapEw dSyAovow F todrov brdép&ews, “the essential 
is indicative either of a substance or of a mode of substance”. 
Al-Kindi’s preceding identification of essence with substance, and his 
phrasing of the subject of this sentence as “the substantial’, ¢ a+! , may 
account for his complete divergence of términology here, though his 
examples follow those of Elias. 
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“species”: 3) 4 , used for eldo¢ by the éarly translators in logical as well 
as other contexts. Cf., e.g., Met. 1039a 26, td eldog éx Tod yévoug 
Tovover xal THVv Srapopaiv, rendered by Astat (Bouyges II: 975) as 

Spratly ot! ys 3, gall Ol ; and see Averroes’ treatment there (ibid., p. 
976) of surah in terms of she more common term naw‘. Cf. also below, 
159.8 and 12. 

“animal”; 21, literally “living” or “living being’’, and as such translat- 
ed above, 112.4 and 125.5. As synonymous with the latter, “animal” 
is the more conventional translation of the term in this context, represent- 
ing the Greek + Céov. Cf., for example, Ishaq ibn Hunayn’s translation 
of Cat, 5 2a 17, in Georr, op. cit., p. 322. 

“Therefore that which is non-essential is in a substance which i is its 
substrate and is not substantial”: Js ¢ [4] Foto paobl oy G3] gg’ 
<.*s - For the relation of property and accident to the substance in which 
they inhere, belonging to it but not an essential part of it, cf. Post. An. I: 
22 83b 19, Topics I: 5 102a 18 and 102b 4, and Met V: 30 1025a 22. 


“On the contrary, it is an accident of the substance and is therefore 
called accidens”: ls je SU cand ¢ mob! sole b . Accidens is chosen to 
translate .2 © here for its close etymological relation to “accident” as 
used below (Il. 7, 10) in the term “common accident”, elal ve pl (and 
see Goichon, op. cit., pp. 216 f.).- Al-Kindi is thinking of “accident” in 
the broad sense of a concomitant or “coincident”, a non-essential 
“attribute” (terms by which ovpBeByx6¢ has been translated) of a 
subject; the Emercodiady or “adventitious” predicables of Elias (op. cit., 
p. 36.8, 16). 

“That which is in a substance must be either in one thing. . .or it 
will a many wee Joly sot 3 OK al ce pe art 3 gil say 

3 eS sl go 2S sl 3 . Cf. Elias, op. cit., 36.16-18, ta O& émeroodiasdy 
YH pre wovy gdaet ‘Srépyouar mak rbyovea Tra... i moAAatc nal 
héyovtat ovupBeByxdta. The “things” to which al-Kindi is referring are, 
as his examples indicate, species; a property being uniquely related to 
one species and therefore “convertible” (avtrotpéget, ySail) with its 
substance (ibid., 36.25, and see the Isagoge, op. cit., 12, 13, 21; Badawi, 
op. cit., pp. 1049f. ; cf. also Topics. I: 5 102a 18), See further, below, 
130.3 ff. 


“common accident” : ple 6 © translating the t& oupBeByxdta 
xowvars of Isagoge 2.19, 3.6, 18 B (ital 3 2\ al in Badawi, op. cit., pp. 
1025 ff.), and understanding the term in nike sense of the “inseparable” 
accident (t6 &y@protov, Gjlall” ye) Of Isagoge 12.25 (p. 1050 Ba- 
dawi). Al-Kindi’s distinction here between property and “common 
accident” is similar to the distinction between property and “insepar- 
able accident” in Tsagoge 22.5 (p. 1068: Badawi). 


“and every utterance will be either universal or particular, and either 
collective or separate”: Bypa Ll, Laetrae Lely, hoe Lely WS Ll , (yah JSS), 
literally “either all or part, and either’ ‘composite or separate”. The te 
variations upon the usages of 124. 20 Ge = aus Ws) and 125.8 (Gin J 1st) 
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above do not require the introduction of new or modified concepts; for 
it is clear that, like Elias (op. cit. 36.20 ff.), al-Kindi is summarizing, in 
this paragraph, his preceding remarks. 

“Let us now...speak of the number of ways ‘one’ is predicated”: 
dof ll Sa, ie oS le els. Cf Met V:6 1015b 16 ff. and X 1 1052a 15 ff, for 
the variety of meanings Aristotle declares the term ‘‘one”’ possesses. The 
Aristotelian material is here integrated ‘nto the Jsagoge classification of 
predicables, with the addition of the “individual” as a predicable (mean- 
ingful philosophically, as in 125.13 above, only in relation to species). 
It would appear likely that al-Kindi, and not an earlier commentator, 
is the author of the following section, since the emphasis upon the acciden- 
tal nature of the unity found in all things is central to his position, and 
quite foreign to the distinction between accidental and essential unity 
mentioned here in the Metaphysics, and followed by the commentators. 


“We say that one is predicated of every continuum, and also of that 
which does not receive multiplicity”: fey ¢ jamJS be diy tol JO} Jas 
Lal 3 pS he ; L., these being the categories of things Aristotle calls 
“essentially one”. Cf. Met. V: 6 1015b 36 ff.; X: 1 1052a 34-1052b 1. 


“The individual will be either natural, as an animal or plant, and what 
is similar to them; or artificial, as a house and what is et are to it” 
beaetiotsls bl uals atl call SFIS Cab 3,5, of bY oc. 
éts atl, Cf. Met. V:6 1016a 4 for the juxtaposition of things continuous 
“by nature” and “by art”, ta pboet ovuveyy ... Téyvy, rendered by 
Astat as acl. dew...  ackIe dle» cilS 4 (Bouyges II: 527). 
The equivalent examples of man, plant and house are used by 
Aristotle in the Met. VII: 7 1032a 12 ff. discussion of things 
which are generated, the former two “‘by nature” (1. 18), the latter “by 
art” (I. 32, and 1032b 12). As this Met. Z chapter follows Aristotle’s 
inquiry into the relation of a thing and its essence, which al-Kindi fol- 
lowed in the beginning of this chapter (cf. above, 123.3 ff., and see the 
note to 123.4), it appears that he was influenced by this chapter again 
in his choice of an illustration for the general remark of Met. Delta . See 
further below, 127.12. 

‘‘A house is continuous by nature”: zlib jew oJ ob. Cf Met. V:6 1015b 
36 ff., in which one of the examples of things called one by continuity 
in virtue of its own nature are pieces of wood made one by glue; which 
our text has apparently expanded into a house. The notion of the contin- 
uous is defined by al-Kindi in On Definitions (AR I: 176) as “the uniting 
of the extremities” (Obl abil 4» SLAY! , and cf. Physics V: 3 227a 10). 

“though its composition is continuous by accident, viz., through the 
(builder’s) technique”: 4.1L cl be pw fer 25,35, ie. the builder’s 
“art”. Cf. Astat’s translation of the TéEXYVY of Met. VII 7 1032a 12 and 28 
(Bouyges IT: 837, 838) as 44., which further attests to the probability of 
al-Kindi’s use of the passage here. In Met. X 1 1052a 22 ff. Aristotle con- 
trasts, among non-accidental unities, the form of a thing unified by glue 
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with the form of a thing naturally one; the difference being that the latter 
has in itself the cause of its continuity. It is this distinction which is opera- 
tive in al-Kindi’s use of the term “accidental” in this and the following 
examples, going beyond Aristotle’s preference for the naturally unified 
thing to establish causality (and particularly auto-causation) as the sole 
determinant of natural, non-accidental unity. In doing this, al-Kindi 
considers non-essential unity as. equivalent to accidental unity, while 
to Aristotle both essential and non-essential unity are non-accidental, 
as long as they are in fact, and regardless of cause, unified. 


oan is predicated of things having both similar and dissimilar a 
Kindi’s similar definition of “all? in On Definitions (AR I: 170): “Ka 
substance) common to similar and dissimilar parts” ( 5_»+.— JS 
le) actll ney lj Yl antl). The particular illustrations al- 
Kindi chooses could have come to him from a number of sources. 
In Met. V: 3 1014a 30 ff. water is given as an example of something 
the parts of which are of the same kind, and, though the context is 
different, the elementary parts of body are also used as an illustration. 
In the Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa (Beirut, 1957) I: 430 we find the distinction 
between similar and dissimilar parts predicated of individual objects 
( eb ), with body given as one-of the examples of the latter category. 
The entire section which contains this distinction has been preserved in 
Latin as a separate treatise and is attributed in the translated manuscripts 
to a certain ““Mahometh discipulo Alquindi philosophi’? (for whose possible 
identity cf. H. Farmer, ““Who was the Author of the ‘Liber Introductorius 
in Artem Logicae Demonstrationis’?” RAS, 1934, pp. 553-556); and 
Nagy has accordingly edited this material with the other al-Kindi 
Latin treatises (op. cit., pp. 41-64, and cf. pp. 42, 43 particularly for the 
above distinction). 


According to the Arabic title of this risalah (WI AL d igbig om 3),—the 
last of the first part of this encyclopedic work (which part is devoted to a 
syllabus which treats the subject matter of the Quadrivium plus geography, 
the Jsagoge and Organon)—this section, purporting to discuss the Posterior 
Analytics, covers a wide variety of topics, including such issues as the rela- 
tionships of cause and effect; the world, fullness and the void; and eternity 
vs. creation; themes which occupy al-Kindi in FP and elsewhere. Al- 
Kindi is known to have commented on the Post. An. (cf. above, n. 101.34), 


and his use of these particular illustrations could well be inserted here 


from some commentary to the Analytics used both by him and the Ikhwan 
al-Saf@. The attribution of the Latin version of this risdlah to a disciple 
of al-Kindi, and thus indirectly to al-Kindi himself, may well, therefore, 
be closer to the truth than at. first appears to be the case. Much of al- 
Kindi’s writings, particularly his. introductions to and surveys of Greek 


philosophy, mathematics and: science, “was probably well received by 


the Zkhwén, though as yet we cannot speak with any certainty of his 
influencing them, 
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“However. . .‘whole’ is not predicated of things having similar parts’: 
ohn YI ag nell de Sls 1G. At Met. V: 26 1024a | ff, Aristotle distin- 
guishes between “‘total”’ and “whole” quantities, in the frnies of which the 
position of the parts is seen as not making a difference. Water is then given 
as one of the examples of a ‘total’? quantity, for which properly speaking 
the. phrase “the whole water” is deemed inappropriate. Al-Kindi is 
clearly following Aristotle here, understanding the position the parts 
of things have as due to their similarity or dissimilarity, and substituting 
this criterion for Aristotle’s “‘position”’ of the parts. 

Al-Kindi, interestingly, reverses here Astat’s translation of the mav and 
5A.0¢ of this Met. passage as a, and (|S respectively (cf. Bouyges, II: 667) ; 
yet it may be (an earlier?) fidelity to Astat’s translation, and not a corrupt 
text, which has al-Kindi offer elsewhere a definition of a.» as ‘‘(a substance) 
particularly for similar parts”, +!;~V\ ati 2l+ (On Definitions, AR 1: 170). 
While this is the opposite of his present use of ay= , it fits Astat’s use of it. 

“for ‘whole’ is predicated equally of an aggregate heterogeneous by 
accident or in some sense unified though each diverse element is sustained 
by its own nature eT the other, the name ‘totality’ cae to it”: 
Le gat Ble gs OSS ol gl ctw Glib ~ fe Je LI! pet oy 
de gard! pol Ugle pid ¢ 2M ne celle eG le sol, JjSy. Al- 
Kindi is following and expanding upon Aste s translation of Met. V: 
26 1024a 8, 9, accepting even Astat’s terminology, which he adjusts to 
fit his purposes. The Metaphysics passage reads ma&vta dé A€yerat ée’ 
olg tb may dg éq’ evi, ext tobtoig Td m&vta wo ext Seypynuévotc 
mKSG od0tTOG 6 apLOudc, maou atta. at pwovade (“To things, to 
which qua one the term ‘total’ is applied, the term ‘all’ is applied when they 
are treated as separate; ‘this total number’, ‘all these units’ a in W.D. 
Ross’ translation) ; which Astat renders (ibid., \g-le ext! J diy | ere Jlrs 
(!) Cer 9 dal Min(!) pipet that! j Sly  clpedel Jl fe Caged! Sao 
otYleie). Al-Kindi is probably unaware that Aristotle’s term for a 
quantity when its parts are taken together corresponds to his choice 
of JS and not cme and this inconsistency in his presentation of the 
subject is circumvented by a modification of the source and the omission 
of examples. 

“In a similar way there is a distinction between ‘part’ and ‘some 
33 Gaadly jbl Ge HS, . The following distinction is partially alluded to by 
al-Kindi in On Definitions (ibid.) : ext! 4d UW aedl « ISI as Uae tl, 
‘* ‘part’ is that which is related to (literally ‘in it is’) the all, ‘some’ is 
that which is related to (‘in it is’) the whole”; omitting mention of 
“‘some”’ as also related to the all. 

“‘predicables”: ©Y,2ll, which is also the term usually translated as 
“categories”. The context here, however, favors the use of “‘predicables”’ 
(cf. also Marmura and Rist, op. cit., p. 339 n. 5), even as that at 132.15 ff. 
below would seem to call for a translation of “predicate”, referring to 
each member of every category of existence. , 

Js Qt OF, 


799s 


**As for the genus, it is in each one of its species” 
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acl ail yy tls. The relations between the predicables which al-Kindi 


; mentions in the following paragraphs derive from the Isagoge or (more 
probably). Isagoge commentary al-Kindi has used before. Cf., for example, 
the*relations between genus and species in the Isagoge, ed. Busse (op. 


cit.), pp. 2.10 ff, 4,2 ff. (Badawi, op. cit., pp. 1024, 1027). 


“univocally”: UbI » Y_5, i.e, the genus is the same in both name 
and definition for each of its species. Cf., for the definition of “univocal” 
(rendered as GUVOVULLOS in Greek, 4b) ,-l! in the Arabic, ed. Georr, 
op. cit., pp. 319, 325) Cat. 1: la 6, and see 5: 3a 33. 


“The individual is one only by convention”: jy t-l, 2 kK} ortll, 
load ol age, i.e., the parts into which the individual object is divisible 
form a unity, bat not by any inherent or essential cause. Al-Kindi here 
posits a standard by which the unity of all things in any way divisible is 
considered, a priori, as not necessary. He thereby invokes a standard of 

“true unity” and “essential being’ foreign to the Peripatetic tradition 
and closer to Platonic and Neoplatonic thought. 


“That which is not essential in the true nature of a thing is in it in an 
accidental manner, and that which occurs accidentally to a thing does 
so in virtue of something other than itself”: «L313 «2,24 «i doh dls 
(43 4 sll 3 Ji vr) Cone op > rsh sills ¢ oe ae 4344. Cf. 
Met. V: 30 1025a 14-30, for this definition of “accidental’’, the sort 
which Aristotle says (1. 33) can never be eternal. See too the distinction 
Aristotle draws between essential: and accidental attributes in Post. 
An. I:.4:73a 25 ff. 


“An. effect is a relative term, the effect coming from an agent”: py, 
Pigs Pils « GLAll y ; literally 31 and 35. should be scaled as 
“impression” and “an impressing force” (and cf. Avicenna’s use of the 
terms as outlined by Goichon, op. cit., pp. 2, 3). As relative terms 
(sLall sy), $3 and Gj correspond to the relationship of “the active to 
the passive” (16 mountixdv mods to maOytixdy, Jacl! du! jelal) 
mentioned by Aristotle among his definitions of relative things (mpd¢ Tt, 
wslall; cf. Met. V: 15 1020b. 26, 30, translated by Astat [Bouyges, op. 
cit.,] at II: 608). In his treatise On the True, First Perfect Agent... (AR 
I: 183), al-Kindi also employs the terminology of 3}. and st as well 
as other nominal and verbal forms of the root. There, however, he gives as 
equivalents of these terms the more common cli and Jat, which may 
also be translated as “agent” and “patient”, or “affection”, which latter 
term is equivalent in its usage to “effect”. Viewed as either _» sl! or JLal, 


‘God is there considered to be the. only. agent in the true, primary sense of 


the word, since He never is a recipient of action, always “influencing” (_5 $+) 
othefs, never “influenced” by -others.. As such He is also called there 
the “first (or rather, primary”) cause”, ut Vl all, both directly and 
indirectly responsible for the effects of all other “agents” so called, which 
are “really” the effects or “affections” of His action (though see the intro- 
duction, p.- 30). Al-Kindi’s choice: here: in FP of 5}. and al instead 
of Jeb and ais or dle and Jslu may thus: be explained in terms of the 
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allusions to God’s role in nature which the terms would be thought to 
convey; and to the intimation, by the use of terms not necessarily 
associated with matter, of a view of causality that is ultimately free of 
physical determination. 

“That which is a species through its essence is multiple”: »S” ely L gb. 
This contradicts Aristotle’s view of the species of things which have a com- 
mon genus as being considered one; cf. .Vfet. V: 6 1016a 24, b 31. While 
Aristotle clearly views the species and genus as possessing unity, it is 
the kind of unity—indivisible in thought qua genus or species—which al- 
Kindi disqualifies as non-essential since it is composite in fact. Thus al- 
Kindi limits the applicability of the term ‘‘one” severely. He may, how- 
ever, have felt he was in agreement with Aristotle’s view as expressed in 
Met. X: 1 1052a 32, in which the indivisible in kind (i.e., formal unity, 
that of the species and genus) is considered as indivisible in intelligibility 
and in knowledge; and its cause is considered one in the primary sense 
(eldet dt 1b TO yoots xab 77 emoThuy ( ( adtaiperov ) @a8’év 
é&v eln mpatov td tatc odatats attiov tod évéc, translated by 
Astat (Bouyges, op. cit., III: 1237 all J 3 Y GUL sy pal sll ly 
axl Jl ale alsa ye gil op dal! seL Jl 136 3 SJL). As given by Astat, 
al-Kindi could have ‘thought Aristotle to mean that true formal unity 
should in no conceivable way be divisible. 

“The genus. . . indicates the essence of the thing...” ge +g20... wth, 
+i 43l.. Cf. above, 101.8 and see n. 101.8-10. 

“each one of its species being. ..an independent substance”: ea AS, 
» a 3 el | gil 5», understanding _» seas the equivalent of 44, eine 
or “substance”. The repetition of »», if not a scribal error, may be 
meant to emphasize the individual nature of each species. 

Pa specific difference ... indicates the quality of a thing...”: 
rgil 4 inl ge rego oe Quaailly. “CE. above, 101.9 and see n. a tabs 


ee property ... indicates the existence of a thing.. . alll, 
rgill 4 ra oe a. Cf. above 101.7 and n. there. See also ae I: 5 102a 
18: “A property is something which does not show the essence of a thing 
but belongs to it alone and is predicated convertibly of it”, idtov Séoriv 
) ph SyHAot pev 7 th Fy elvar, pov S’brdpyer xal adtixatyyo- 
petra. to modywatos ; rendered by al-Dimashqi (ed. Badawi, Mantiq 
Aristit Il: 457) as ode y pW loge ge OI, gill aal Je Jy f L Pa ieolL 1, 
dot! gy ale Lely. The translation of 25>. for Sm&pyet, understood 
literally, could allow one to say “the property indicates the existence of 
a thing’”’; and an earlier translation, such as that reported to have been 
written by Abi Nih (fl. ca. 800, and cf. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, p. 21), 
could have even used the terminology adopted by al-Kindi. 

“Tt is not an (essential) part (of a thing)”’:> jw (J 5, i.¢., not part of its 
essence, though it belongs to the thing, or “exists” along with it. Cf. 
preceding n. 

“and because it has motion”: Sj» (-Y,y, literally, ‘and because it is 
motion.” 
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“The all. . .has portions”: pola! 93... JS. Ba‘d has been translated as 
“some” above (cf. 127.5 ff.), in contrasting it with juz’, “part”; proper 
English usage here, however, requires the term to be rendered as “‘por- 
tions”’, 

“and every genus has many species”: , ye S13 ce IS, as called for 
by the context of this sentence. The MS (followed by AR) actually reads 
age 13 dé JSS, “and every predicable has many species”. 

“a substantial part will have either similar or dissimilar parts”: ¢¢ pots 
je Vi acts YUL, ele Yi act. LI. OF above, 127.7 and n. there. Al-Kindi 
expands here upon the examples of dissimilar parts of the body, perhaps 
from his own intimate acquaintance with the subject as a physician. The 
Ras@il Ikhwan al-Safa passage above mentioned (p. 431), however, also 
enumerates a number of the same parts. 

“ike the living body”: oP! 04,5, following the correction in the ms. 
written above Ul ,4-1 (as AR) ; and in conformity with the parallel construc- 
tions of 11. 9, 10 and 12 below. 

“as a house”: JIS. Cf. above, 127.1-3 and nn. there. 

“and (other) parts of its structure”: 4 pol ol 3, literally “parts of 
its body (or ‘mass’)”. 

“as the mile”: Jl, another example of continuous things, correspond- 
ing to Aristotle’s example of a line; cf. Met. V: 6 1016a 2, 1016b 26. 


“it is an ‘all’ of (many) stadia as well as a part of a parasang”: (|S a 3/ 
on pall sj y 21 la). The mile is considered as equivalent to 7 1/2 stadia, 
and 3 miles constitute a parasang. Cf. Rosenthal, “al-Kindi and Ptol- 
emy”, op. cit., pp. 450, 451 for other treatises in which al-Kindi refers to 
stadia and miles, 

“and is an acquisition from a donating agent”: is cp rire 943. These 
terms ordinarily belong to the terminology of emanationism, and as such 
foreshadow the conclusion of the treatise (cf. below, pp. 162.4, 13). As 
with Zl and 5 }., al-Kindi again goes to a term not particularly associated 
with physical causality to explain natural phenomena. 

“An effect comes from an agent, in that the effect and the agent are 
in a relation where one does not precede the other”: 391 OY ¢ 3g. ye SV, 
Laaay duns Sond Vcc Gall ye S5lly, iLe., logically, one term entailing 
the other; viewing agent and effect ( 3}. and a) as correlatives (cf. 
Cat. 7 7b 15). 


“Furthermore, everything which is an accident in one thing is essential 
in another thing”: 3/3 +! 42 Sse cleye ol 1 OW 28 JS Lasl,. 
That which is an accident in a thing need. not, by definition, have 
occured to it. It thus was a potential existent, while, as an essential 
existent, it would occur necessarily to a thing. The argument here 
is thus a reformulation of the one from possibility and necessity 
found above at 118.2-7, and see the notes there. The difference 
between these two arguments would seem to be that al-Kindi 
here clearly commits himself to the idea of the existence of 
an essential, ie., necessary property in a_ particular substance, 
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and not in the species only. Yet the existence of an essentially unified 
substance is necessary as a guarantor of accidental unity only on the as- 
sumption of an eternal universe in which it is possible to conceive of a 
given time in which all instances of accidental unity would not occur, 
and never, therefore, recur thereafter (cf. Met. IX: 8 1050b 8 ff.). Ina 
temporally finite world, accidental unity could conceivably exist at all 
times without essential unity, and a time would never have to arrive when 
there would be no instances of such unity. Al-Kindi thus retains an argu- 
ment for the existence of God based on a notion of eternity which he 
otherwise rejects. 

The mu‘tazilah and mutakallimiin in general also have as a major tenet 
the accidental nature of the composition of all substances; they, however, 
did not adopt this particular argument, perhaps for the above reason 
as well in the realization that the “essentially one” here belongs to the 
same genus as the “accidentally one”, and that this reasoning tends to 
make unity a ‘“‘necessary” attribute of God. Among the philosophers, 
however, we find Avicenna, for example, using the same argument from 
accidental to essential existence in his proofs of the existence of various 
intellects; and as al-Kindi does, Avicenna also has recourse to a theory 
of emanation. (cf. Michael Marmura, ‘“‘Avicenna’s Psychological Proof 
of Prophecy”, JNES 22 [1963]: 52-56). 

“The nature of every predicate...must be either one or multiple, or 
one and multiple together, or some of these things one and not multiple 
at all, while others are multiple and not one at all”: ... J. cle pe Y 
ol YL oie pny gT las Fett y Maly gl c Tu gh luely OS Of Ge... Spit 
ay Italy Yo Vt Upaey a 1S Y luely. Al-Kindi here resorts 
to the type of reasoning to which he is partial (cf. above 115.1, 
123.6, and see n. to 123.4), combining a curious mixture of logical 
and factual arguments in disjunctive and hypothetical propositions of an 
exhaustive and repetitious sort. The arguments in the remainder of this 
chapter have been well outlined by Marmura and Rist, op. cit., pp. 
339-342, and they have supplied relevant Greek sources as well, pp. 
347-348. Thus they point to the antinomies in Plato’s Parmenides (noting 


- differences as well as similarities) as a source for the argument which in 


the following posits the one and the many as mutually exclusive entities. 
One should not overlook, however, Aristotle’s critique of this view, which 
sees the one and the many as absolute opposites; a critique which contains 
in brief the type of absurd conclusions al-Kindi enumerates at length 
(cf. Met. X: 6 1056b 3 ff., and see Physics I: 2 185b 5 ff.). We may, 
therefore, assume that in this section al-Kindi either drew upon some fa- 
miliarity with the Parmenides which he possessed either “directly” or 
through excerpts in other Middle or Neoplatonic works; or/and that he 
used a (lost) commentary to the Metaphysics which in turn incorporated 
the Platonic material. 

By ‘“‘direct” familiarity with the Parmenides, I mean that al-Kindi might 
have had some paraphrase of the work, and not that he had access to a 
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direct translation of it, the very existence of which is questionable (the 
Fihrist, op. cit., I: 246, mentions the Parmenides together with Galen’s 
epitome of it; and see Peters, Aristotle and the Arabs, pp. 168-170, and 
Walzer, in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed. s.v., “Aflatiin”, I: 234-236). 
“If the nature of every predicate were multiplicity only, then participa- 
tion in one state or one concept would not occur” : J ya JS gle olS ol 
oly cae gh italy Sle 3 SIGE Glial 98 «Las 3 ASS, literally, “. . .there would 
be no occurence of participation...”; and so similarly at line 10 below. 
Some of the arguments for the existence of multiplicity (or “plurality”) 
without unity are the opposites of those al-Kindi uses for positing the exist- 
ence of unity without multiplicity. Many of the latter, in turn, are found in 
the Parmenides, references being given below in the latter set of examples. 
The argument here, for example, may be seen as the opposite of that 
below, 137.5, which states that if there were unity only, there would be 
no “differentiation”; i.e., “participation in one state or concept” would 
occur. 

“in that the contrary of multiplicity is unity’: 34 gS Gok of, 
Compare 136.14 below for a similar, opposite type of statement. 

“then it would be dissimilar”: 4y-lize Y 444. Compare the opposite 
type of argument concerning the need for no “exceptions”, i.e., complete 
similarity, if there is unity only; given below at 136.19. 

“they would be moving” : yews cil, and non-moving as well, as shown 
below, 1. 20. We have here the first real set of antinomies of this series 
of arguments, since there results, from this premise of multiplicity without 
unity, the existence simultaneously of both motion and rest, and neither 
motion nor rest. Compare this with 138.16 below, in which al-Kindi 
argues that from unity alone there can be neither motion nor rest. 

“individual members” : Spaleet lols, Compare the discussion of “parts” 
and “all” below at 139.13 f. In the ensuing argument here al-Kindi 
digresses to a brief discussion of the impossibility of an infinite quantity, 
applying a slight variation of the argument laid down in 115.1 ff. above, 
ee discussing it from the viewpoint of the separated “section” of the in- 

nite. . 

“multiplicity would not be subject to number’: sus! 3 SSI fai . Al- 
Kindi develops the relation of number and the one in chapter 4, 146.18 ff. 
below, from which chapter this and the following argument may be 
derived. Cf., however, Parmenides 144a 4 ff., which establishes that if the 
one is, number must also be, and if number, then multiplicity. 

“Knowledge impresses the description of that which is known into 
the soul of the knower as one state” : sll 8 § Gy pl pa pl, 
an Aa , Le., in its universal, intelligible form. Cf. chap. 4 below, 155.1 
and 5. 

“It is, however, multiplicity” : 3_~S js, rejecting Abii Ridah’s suggested 
emendation, “it is however (not multiplicity and) multiplicity’’, 
BS hy (57S ud 9g), as not absolutely necessary. 

“Similarly, we shall now explain that it is not possible for unity to 
occur without multiplicity”: 3» W dtm y 0,55 of oe Y al oe SS 
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The following arguments, to 140.15, are elaborations and repetitions of 
the arguments found in the Parmenides, mostly at 137c-139b. The 
difference between Plato’s and al-Kindi’s reasoning is that Plato cons- 
tructs strictly logical antinomies, while al-Kindi’s arguments have the 
appearance of antinomies, but are mostly straightforward and rather 
simply reasoned refutations of the initial premise of his syllogisms. 

136.14 “contrariety would not exist”: ssa. 34S ¢. Cf. above, 133.8 ff., and see 
Parmenides 139b 4 ff. for a discussion of the relation of the ‘‘one” and the 
“other’’. 

136.19 “then there would be no exception”: slx| 43. Cf. above, 133.12 and n. 
there. 

137.7. “then there would be no differentiation”: jl5 gS . Cf. above, 133.2 
and n. there. 

137.11 “neither agreement nor disagreement, conjunction nor separation”: 
Sl ypsl Vy dLeil Yy cscs! VY, Glol x. These states may be subsumed 
under the preceding argument from “differentiation”. 

137.13 “neither agreement nor disagreement”: 3%! Ys, Gla! oS , literally, 
“neither agreement nor disagreement nor agreement” (31a! Y4), the last 
two words being obviously superfluous, as AR surmises in 137, n. 5, though 
he includes them in the text. The original passage may well have been, 
as it should be, “‘neither agreement nor disagreement, and neither con- 
junction nor separation.” 

137.18 “neither beginning, middle nor end”: j=) Vy bo3 Yy slau! we. Cf. 
Parmenides 137d 4 f. 

138.6 “then there would be no figure”: \S* >. Ibid., 137d 8 ff. 
Plato’s examples, however, being the round and the straight. 

138.16 “neither move nor rest”: 25. Ys Sp». Y. Cf. above, 133.16 and n. 
there , and see Parmenides 138b 7 ff. 

139.3. “not dwindling”: j-...2» Y, which for some reason al-Kindi prefers to 
“not decreasing”, ..a34 ‘YY, which one would have expected from 139.1. 

139.13. “there would be neither part nor all”: JS Ys sje gS i . Cf. above, 
134.5 ff., and see Parmenides 137c 5 ff. “‘Part” is here related to “all’’ in 
a general sense, broader than that given above, 128.1. 


140.10-12 “Thus it is clear from all these investigations. ..while it is clear from 


some of these investigations...”: gy... Gbul ois Cus Aas 
... g.au. By contrasting ~.> (in the general sense of “all”; literally 
“whole”, following the remarks of 127.6 ff. above) with (2. vis-a-vis 
investigations of multiplicity and unity respectively, al-Kindi is declar- 
ing that he has not exhausted (or disproved) all the possibilities of 
predicating unity of things; the theme, in fact, of the following chapter. 
140.16 “the nature of things has unity and multiplicity”: i, -L2VI glb, 
35's, literally, “‘is unity and multiplicity”; this being the abbreviated 
way al-Kindi regularly expresses himself in this section, but not intending 
thereby to imply that beings have no nature other than unity or 
multiplicity (which could be construed from the literal translation). © 
141.4 “is in every sensible object...” 4» pa JS 3 . By emphasizing “‘sensible 
objects” and their concomitants as having been thoroughly discussed, 
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al-Kindi is apparently showing awareness that he has not yet covered 
the multiplicity of such non-sensible abstractions as number and ideas 
(or the intellects), though he has shown their unity (cf. above, 135.6 ff.). 

“If the association were through chance, then there would be a separa- 
tion...7: alee cil a coJL cil bb, ie, things associated by 
chance are essentially separate. 

“As by itself the cause precedes the effect, as we have explained in our 
writing concerning the separation (between cause and effect)”: all oY, 
LU fe WLS gs Ly, LE SIUL Jy lall 13. Cf, among al-Kindi’s other writings 
on causality (also referred to below, 142.12), AR I: 183, 217 ff, which 
treatises assume rather than state this proposition directly. See too 101.1 
above. Al-Kindi may here be basing himself on such Aristotelian 
passages as Cat. 12 14b 12 and Met. V: 11 1019a 2. 


“It has, however, been explained that it is impossible for there to be an 
actual infinite thing”: 4 yy Jl 06 04S Of oS Y al gs oy. CE, 
regarding arguments for the impossibility of there being an infinite series 
of causes, given primarily in relation to temporal segments, 121.5 ff. 
above; and see nn. to 121.8, 9 and 121.15-122.1 there. See too Met. II: 
2 994a | ff. 

“If this were the case, however”: JUS cilS ob, viz., auto-causation. 


“Furthermore, (the cause of the association of multiplicity and unity) 
is not in that which is generic to them”: Lb Wiles Cu Lat ,. The examples 
of house, man (and dog) as belonging to a common genus and as such 
called “one”, are given in Met, V. 6 1016a 24 ff.; and al-Kindi has rejected 
this sense of unity above, 129.6. In now rejecting the possibility that the 
ultimate cause of multiplicity and unity can be a generically similar thing, 
he is in effect—and probably intentionally—rejecting Aristotle’s first 
cause, the unmoved mover; which, for all its special characteristics, is 
understood within the conceptual, generic framework of substantial 
being (cf. Met. XII: 7 1072a 21 ff.). Though not prior in time, this sub- 
stance is first in actuality and causality of being. 

“It is not with them in (having) one likeness”: 41, 42 3 Logas Could. As the 
preceding paragraph appears to be a discreet refutation of Aristotle’s first 
principle of being, so this paragraph may well be directed against Plato’s 
theory of ideal forms, in the likeness of which substances here are created ; 
cf. Phaedo 100b-101c, Republic 596b, and Timaeus 30c-3lb (Plato himself 
criticizing the notion of participation in the ideas, inherent in the concept 
of likeness, in Parmenides 132c-133a). 

“if it were multiple, then it would contain unity” : 34>y]! (gad 32S CST Oli, 
Al-Kindi has just established that there can be no resemblance or likeness 
between the association of multiplicity and unity and its cause. Yet here 
he uses a concept of multiplicity that is the familiar one, associated with 
unity, and as such obviously inadequate. However, he next proceeds to 
assert that the only possible cause of this association is a unity, though 
he has rejected the concept of unity as an existent separate from multi- 
plicity above, at 140.18. Obviously al-Kindi is thinking of unity in a 
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unique sense, though he insists on arriving at the concept by using conven- 
tional terms; employing in the process, however, a double standard of 
logic which allows “unity” to be used in a way not allowed “‘multiplicity”’. 


CHAPTER IV: NOTES 


‘‘Let us now speak of the way in which unity exists in the categories, 
of that which is truly one, and of that which is one metaphorically and 
not truly”: sll by ¢ OYsill § tel yi gy ch oY job 
aa2tl Y jleilb wlJl Lb, « gtl. This introductory statement is 
practically identical with the closing remark of the previous 
chapter, the sort of repetition that a speaker would indulge in if an interval 
has passed between his lectures. Much in this last chapter repeats and 
is derived from that which has preceded, again conveying the impression 
that this material was originally presented as a lecture in which the speaker 
could permit himself this indulgence (and cf. p. 11 of the introduction). 

Al-Kindi’s distinction between the “true” and the “metaphorical” 
one is reminiscent of the same distinction as applied to the term “agent” 
in his treatise entitled ““On the True, First, Perfect Agent and the Deficient 
Agent which is (called agent) Metaphorically” (AR I: 182). As there, 
so here, his use of the term “metaphorical” is not meant to convey worth- 
lessness, but only an inferior status. In the total context of the argument 
it is of course the unity applied to the ““True One” which is used meta- 
phorically, since it is beyond our comprehension of the term; except that 
for reasons of piety and fidelity to the Neoplatonic tradition, al-Kindi 
could not, and probably did not even conceive of so putting it. 

“‘The large and small, long and short, much and little are never predi- 
cated absolutely of anything, but, rather, relatively”: sll) «_prally plea of 
BLEVL by cre pe Vad oot be Yu ot Sls Yc fla, RS 5 6 puaiilly . CE. 
Cat. 6 5b 14 ff., with the addition of a third pair of relatives, for which 
cf. below, 146.7. The use of the following relatives allows al-Kindi to in- 
troduce a mathematical discussion in which possible ways of finding the 
absolute, essential one in a quantity or number are eliminated. 

“misfortune”: sl, possibly a scribal error for ola, “little, trifling 
things”; which would be the equivalent of Aristotle’s “grain” in the 
similar examples of Cat. 6 5b 18 (xéyypo¢ in the Greek, rendered by 
Ishag ibn Hunayn [ed. Georr, op. cit., p. 330] as dl; and cf. AR, n. 6). 

“If the large—as, similarly, the small—were predicated absolutely. . .”’: 
siall MIS (ball ade Jl LL de) my pial Jl oF J,. Al-Kindi 
diverges here from Aristotle’s bare statement (ibid., 1. 20) that we simply 
can’t use such terms as “small”? and “large” in an absolute sense, to 
expand upon the themes which he has mentioned in the preceding 
chapters. 

“and multiplying a quantity by two exists, in actuality or in poten- 
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tiality. ..and therefore the absolute large has a double”: +..2J| Canal i 
ins Jo ll lial 136. BML gh [UL dryer ge ef Ay 6 (af B5 
Al-Kindi here takes the: potential doubling of an object as tantamount 
to its actual doubling, assuming that necessary correlation between the 


two which he has rejected above at 116.13-117.1, the last time he speci- 


fically dealt with this issue in terms of arithmetical relationships (and cf. 
the n. to 116.13-16 above). The difference may be explained by the fact 
that in the earlier passage of this treatise potential existence is seen as a 
threat to the doctrine of a finite universe, and therefore its significance 
for actual existence is discounted; while here potential existence is 
enlisted, as an aid to actuality, in the doctrine of the relativity of all 
existents, and can therefore be accepted. 

“Similarly. ..the all would be smaller than the part, ci this is even 
more absurd and ugly”: Siang ¢ oh! ge jal JS OS of seed dis 
dels, JL! asl, contradicting as it does one of the first 1 premises” al- 
Kindi has enumerated above, 114.18, and see note there. 


“the long and short are predicated of all quantitative things which 
are continuous”: alam af JS fe OVS sails jy bil. With this remark 
and that concerning “the little” and “the much” as predicates of discrete 
quantity (1. 12 below), al-Kindi assigns quantitative properties to the 
two types of unity Aristotle mentions in Cat. 6 4b 20. Among the discrete 
quantities there mentioned (1. 23) is number, concerning which al- 
Kindi next elaborates. 


“if the first number is two... two is then the least of the numbers”: 
alae! fat gS! Ob 2. getl oudl Jf ob of. The following analysis 
essentially investigates the possibility of positing “one” as the 
basic number, the “absolute little’, and the senses in which this is and 
is not deemed permissible. Notions of equality and inequality, odd and 
even as related to one are particularly examined, and similarities with 
the number two are brought out. Two is ultimately considered as the 
first, smallest number, though not an absolute unity. Many of the ideas 
al-Kindi mentions can be found separately in Aristotle, Plotinus, and 
Nichomachus of Gerasa, among others (see above, p. 19 of the introduc- 
tion, and cf. also Marmura and Rist, op. cit., p. 349). The Hellenistic 
commentators on Aristotle and the Jsagoge used Nichmachus’ writings on 
arithmetic, as is evident, for example, from David’s discussion of the 
subject in the introduction to philosophy which precedes his commentary 
to the Isagoge (ed. Busse, op. cit., pp. 49-52). David there acknowledges 
one to be the principle of muziber, a principle being different from that 
of which it is said to be the principle; one is thus not number, which is 
further shown by its failure to pass tests of multiplication and addition 
(whereas al-Kindi applies tests of division). According to the standard 
by which the sum and product of adding and multiplying a thing by 
itself should yield different results, two is also considered not a regular 
number (and cf. Nichomachus’ Introduction to Arithmetic, ed. D’Ooge, 
p. 117), though David argues the case back and forth in a manner similar 
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to al-Kindi’s deliberations with the one; finally accepting the number 
three as the first number in the fullest sense of the word. 

We have seen al-Kindi previously make use of an Jsagoge commentary, 
or some paraphrase of one (cf. above, 101.5 ff., 105.3 ff. and 124. 17 ff.); 
and it is highly likely that such is again his immediate major source here, 
though he would have been familiar with the views of the other above- 
mentioned authors as well (and cf. the introduction, p. 20 above). Al- 
Kindi’s Aristotelian bias emerges in that he does not follow the Neo- 
Pythagorean conclusions regarding the number three of a David, but 
chooses, with Aristotle (and cf. Heath, op. cit., I: 73), to regard the 
number two as prime, if in a qualified way. 

“and if one were a quantity... it would be equal and non-equal”’: 
ies Sorae als OF sell ol Ol,, ie, equality and inequality 
would be predicated of it, as of all quantity; and cf. Cat. 6 6a 26 ff. Al- 
Kindi takes this statement at first to mean that the one itself would have 
to possess equal and unequal units, i.e., equality and inequality would 
be within itself; and he thus speaks in 147.2 ff. below of the “smaller’’ 
and “larger” units of the one. At 147.16, however, he rejects this use 
of equality and inequality, and at 148.5 offers the proper application 
of these terms. 

“for the ‘smaller one’ would be inferior to the ‘larger one’ or inferior 
to a portion of it’: 4au da al 2S dol St ty pol aoI JI oY. This 
is one of the “true first premises” mentioned above, at 114.18. 

“* ‘Qne’, then, would not bea number naturally, but homonymously”’: 
el oleh fy ¢ Ly ody Ged dot,Jl 134. The homonymous use 
of the term “‘one”, while ostensibly rejected in all areas, is actually al- 
Kindi’s solution when applied to God; though he inists that the unity 
of the One God is the primary reference of the term (cf. p. 19 f. of the 
introduction). 

** ‘two’ would not be ; number, since no number is smaller than it, 
but only larger’: a dal ade yd Sfcote Y... ols Yl. Assuming one 
is not a number since no number is smaller far it, two is then similarly 
not a number, being deprived of one. Cf. the similar argument of David, 
op. cit., 50.12, 51. 1; this line of reasoning being capable of infinite exten- 
sion for all nuiabers (ibid., 52.14 ff.). 

“then either even or odd”: J3,3 Ll, Ly 5 04S of LG. This distinc- 
tion of number goes back to the Pythagoreans, as Aristotle says in Met. 
I. : 986a 17 (and see Heath, op. cit., I: 70 f.). 

“since the a number ate not have to be divided necessarily”’: 

1 jt leva! al ws od 3], ie., the potential divisibility of one, with its 
logically impossible consequents, need never be actualized. Al-Kindi 
here again employs that un-Aristotelian view of potentiality which he has 
resorted to before; though elsewhere, and just recently, he has used the 
concept in its regular Aristotelian sense (cf. 144.14 above, and see n. 
there). 

rill oS a} 


“The element of something. . .is not the thing (itself)”:. .. 
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rgill Y» o- The equivalent of the following passage may be found, 
in Aristotle for example, in Met. X: 1 1052b 1 ff.; and see too Met. XIV: 
1 1088a 6 (and cf. Heath, op. cit., I: 69). 

149.8 “the articulated letters”: 45 al 4, 31. Cf Met. X31 1053a 13, “and 
in speech the letter” (is the starting point and measure), nal EV POVY 
ototyetov, rendered by Astat (ed. Bouyges, op. cit., III: 1255) as 
ad! Spall gs. The “letters” are clearly understood by Aristotle in 
vocal and not written terms, as shown also by the synonymous use of 
pwvat in 1053a 17 and as qualified in Cat. 6 4b 34, Al-Kindi is also 
probably influenced in his formulation of this passage by the Muslim 
grammarians, who emphasized the articulation of the letters in their ana- 
lysis of the alphabet (cf. H. Fleisch in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., 
s.v. Hurif al-Hidja, 111: 596-600). 

149,12 “Then the one would be number”: lose 41 J! 0X3, i.e., since it is notan 
element (to itself, being the element of numbers other than itself), one 
might be regarded as a number. This ignores the fact that the numerical 
one is initially understood in this paragraph only in relation to and disanct 
from numbers, of which it is the element; having no nature “by itself 
which could be seen as a “number” in some absolute sense of the term. 
Al-Kindi does not even bother to refute this obvious bit of sophistry, 
which leads him, however, to formulate additional possibilities of consider- 
ing one as number. - 

150.4 “it has been said that substance is three-fold”: 0» 4 of bs 45. 
Cf. De Anima Il: 1 412a 6 ff., 2 414a 14 ff. . 

150.10 ‘and the body ... happens to be a substance”’ : Ol ox.03 eo! ve 
ply oS, oe “substances”, as again at 1. 17 below. 

: “it is a unit”: sl-! 443, literally “units”. 

eG ‘Two is, then, the Gat number”: 544]! By oy! lal. Cf Met. XIV: 1 
1088a 6, and see too Physics IV: 12 220a 27; though al-Kindi’s reasoning 
in the following lines is the opposite of that in the Physics passage. 

151.9 “each one of them is related to another only in the same genus”: lels 
dentro Cp el df lage ely JS Gla. This could be a variation and 
elaboration of Met. V: 6 1016b 25 or/and X: | 1053a 24 ff. 

152.9 ‘Time too belongs to continuous quantity”: adacl! aS! oy Cal ob Dy. 
Cf. above, 122.10 and n. there. 

152.13 “Thus, one says ‘a long number’, i.e., (one which occurs) in a long 

time”: bb OL5 g gl — dagb ote dle, sl. Compare Cat. 6 Sb 2. 

153.1 “The True One”: 222Ll 4-1, (literally, “the one in truth”), i.e., ane 
absolute, unique one, a term used in contrast to the ‘“‘metaphorical one”, 
jlaLl 4-1 J! (cf. above, 143.15), which we now see includes all the predic- 
ables and properties of being, all shown as containing multiplicity in one 
form or another, and thus only relatively and accidentally one. 

153.3 ‘We have already stated that what has a genus is not eternal, and that 
the eternal has no genus”: J (> Y J5V oly DSL eb ee IL ot bed 5. 
Cf. 113.5 above, and see too 143.1. 

153.4 “and the One should not be spoken of in relation to something 
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other than itself”: «,»é J] HLsY 4-1, Jl Y,. Al-Kindi here sounds 
the theme of the conclusion of this treatise, returning to it with greater 
emphasis below, 160.6 ff. 

53.13-16 ‘‘motion... is multiple”: 3_»S= ... _41,, using motion as a synonym 
of “change”. Cf. above, 117.7 (and see note 117.8'), of which passage 
this and the following two paragraphs constitute an expanded version. 

154.7. “since unity is predicated of the undetermined whole”: s1-,!! 3{ 
GLI! [SUI de Jl, ie., whole as a general, unqualified concept. Cf. 
Goichon, op. cit., p. 206 for this sense of jl. (usually rendered as 
“absolute’’) as used by Avicenna. 


154.10 ‘As every thing perceived through the sense or intellect either exists, 
in itself or in our thought, as a natural existence ...”: th St JS al 
Carb faye ys LS g shee Gly y OG of LL Jase GJ, it being 
“natural” for sensations and ideas, wherever their primary base may be, 
to exist in the soul of man, a “rational animal”; whereas speaking 
and writing, al-Kindi next implies, must be learned, and as such are 
“accidental”. As between sensory and intellectual perceptions, the former 
has been described as ‘“‘nearer” to man, the latter “nearer” to nature 
(cf. above, 106.5 ff., 107.2 ff.); as such it is the sensible which exists “in 
our thought” as a natural existent, while it is the intelligible which exists 
“in itself”? as a natural existent. 


154.12 “‘various dispositions and passions which accompany the soul” : S¥+! 
evi o getll SY. Al-Kindi makes a passing reference here to 
non-intellectual faculties of the soul, to which he has also referred above 
at 104.1, and see the n. there. The “thoughts” or fikar which are next 
mentioned stand, if not as a general synonym for perceptions of all kinds, 
for the material of the imaginative faculty (and compare the definition 
of fikr given by Isaac Israeli [op. cit., p. 55], rendered as ‘“‘cogitation”’ 
by Stern there, who also mentions Wolfson’s analyses of the various 
interpretations given this term by later Arabic philosophers). 

154.16 “The end result of thoughts ... is (directed) toward the intellect”: 
all dl... JS@l a, ie., apprehension of ideas proceeds from the 
(rational) imagination to the intellect. Cf. 106. 12, 13 and 107.2 ff., 
and see the notes there. The following section, from 154.17-155.9, has 
received a “‘tentative” translation from Richard J. McCarthy, “Al-Kindi’s 
Treatise On the Intellect’, op. cit., pp. 143-144. 

54.17 “Intellect is the species of things ... as well as that which is above 
them”: tgi,s Ly ... -L¥l elsif ys, viz., the genus as well as the 
species. Cf. 107.4 ff. for this and the following sentence, and see too al- 
Kindi’s On the Intellect (AR I: 354), in which immaterial form, which 
“falls under the intellect”, is said to be Yy3 Ly »Lt5 ic yi, “the specifi- 

cality (after Stern, Isaac Israeli, pp. 37, 38; McCarthy, op. cit., p. 126, 
“‘kind-ness”) of things and that which is above it”. The same treatise 
(AR, p. 356) refers to the “first intellect” (and not the “acquired 
intellect”’, as McCarthy [ibid.] and Aba Ridah [n. 4] assume) as “the 
specificality of things which are [or: is] always in actuality”, +S] 4.53 
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ia, dat 2 gil (following Stern, op. cit., p. 37, and cf. Atiyeh’s 
translation, op. cit., p. 213). The On Definitions manuscript preserved 
in the British Museum attributes the phrase “specificality of things” to 
the “universal intellect” (\S! Jal, as quoted by Stern in “Notes on 
Al-Kindi’s Treatise On Definitions”, op. cit., p. 34, and in Isaac Israeli, p. 
38), an entity apparently equal to the “first intellect” of On the Intellect. 
This definition of the British Museum ms. also divides the ‘universal 
intellect” into “universal” and “particular” universal intellects, an 
oddity which Stern attempts to resolve (“‘Notes”, loc. cit., n. 1), and which 
may also possibly be understood as referring to both the universal “‘first” 
or agent intellect, and to the particular “acquired” intellect, for which cf. 
below, 155.17 and n. 


“When, however, they are united with the soul” : JL Saal Ib, 
viz., as species, which McCarthy understands (op. cit., p. 143) as the 
subject of the sentence. Besides turning the preceding sentence into a 
digression, such a translation overlooks the fact that al-Kindi tends to 
speak (loosely) of the individual as an intelligible object. Cf. particularly 
126.16 above (and see n. 126.14" there), and the expressions “species of 
individuals” and “individuals of species” in 107.4 and 5, which indicate 
al-Kindi’s awareness of an ontological relationship between the particular 
and the universal; even as his remarks in 108.5 ff. describe his particular 
view of the relation of a sensory to an intellectual perception. In his 
treatise On Sleep and Vision (AR 1: 302), al-Kindi distinguishes between 
these perceptions in a manner similar to our present passage, concluding 
that “the genera, species and individuals comprise all the intelligibles”’, 
oY siall cote wll, el iV, ytsIly 5 retained partially in the 
Latin as ef species quidem et indwvidua sunt omnia nota (ed. Nagy, op. cit., p. 19, 
and see McCarthy’s translation, op. cit., p. 146). 

“intelligence in actuality .. . intelligence in potentiality”: ... Jk alsle 
3, dsle, rendered by McCarthy (ibid., p. 143) as “intellect-ing 
in act” and “intellect-ing in potency”. Al-Kindi here begins to 
refer briefly to his views on the nature of intellection and the intellect, 
which he mentions at greater length in his treatise On the Intellect (AR I: 
353-358, edited and translated also by McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 122-128, 
and translated too by Atiyeh, op. cit., pp. 210-215; Atiyeh also sum- 
marizes [ibid., pp. 113-122] the various interpretations which may be 
given al-Kindi’s doctrine of the intellect, and Stern briefly describes it as 
well, Isaac Israeli, p. 38). - 
. are the acquired intellect of the soul which 
the soul had in potentiality’: ill slit! tll Jie 2... Lt! OLS 
3yJL WU OS. Cf. On the Intellect (AR 1: 356, YU dae Y gi 3 gral odgs 
Jail aul Ge nal slit! Jaall 2 loll, “this form, then, which 
has neither matter nor phantasm, is the intellect acquired, for the soul, 
from the first intellect” (following McCarthy’s translation, op. cit., p. 
126); the preceding sentence there stating that the intelligibles existed in 
potentiality in the soul before being in actuality. 
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“and they are the intellect in actuality which has brought the soul 
from potentiality to actuality”: 3,31 ¢» _ el t. al oll atl ill Jal og 
jadi Jl. The “first intellect”, which we saw defined in both On the 
Intellect and (as “universal intellect’’) On Definitions as the “specificality 
of things” (cf. the n. to 154.16 above), is said in the former treatise (AR 
356.5) to be in actuality and 1,4, a source of emanation upon the soul, 
bringing about the acquired intellect, s41! jal (and see the preceding 
n.). This parallel thus suggests that the “intellect in actuality” of our 
text is this “first” or “‘universal”’ intellect, and that the acquired intellect 
is related to and in part identical with it. Al-Kindi thus alludes here 
to the existence of a (first, universal) intellect which is in actuality always, 
and, in man, an acquired intellect which passes from the state of a poten- 
tial intellect to that of an actual intellect. 


“and consequently the intellect is multiple”: pK jaJL, since it is 
composed of a multiplicity of universals and because the intellect, as has 
been stated, is neither simple nor ultimately one; though the various stages 
of man’s intellect are related to each other and to the universal intellect. 


In asserting the subdivision of the active and passive states of Aristotle’s 
intellect (cf. De Anima III. 5 430a 15f.) into three (or four) intellects, al- 
Kindi is following some exposition of the writings of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias on the subject (cf., e.g., his De Anima, edited by I. Bruns, 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis Praeter Commentaria Scripta Minora CAG Supp. 2. 1 


_ [Berlin, 1887], pp. 84-86, and see O. Hamelin, La Théorie De L’ Intellect 


D’ Apres Aristote Et Ses Commentateurs (Paris, 1953], pp. 31-37, for an analysis 
of Alexander’s views). Yet in emphasizing the multiplicity of the intellect 
and in explicitly separating it from the ultimate First Principle, the Divine 
Intelligence (viewed in terms of the True One), al-Kindi modifies the 
doctrine along Neoplatonic lines (cf. e.g., Enn. V. 3, 11 and 12, equivalent 
to that translated from the Epistola De Scientia Divina by Lewis in Henry- 
Schwyzer, op. cit., II: 321; and cf. Marmura and Rist, op. cit., p. 351). 

Incidentally, the division into four intellects mentioned in al-Kindi’s 
On the Intellect, in which the actual‘ intellect in man is divided into an 
acquired but relatively passive, latent state of actuality, and an active, 
“apparent” (_alb) state (cf. AR, pp. 353, 354 and 358; McCarthy, op. cit., 
nos. 2 and 10, pp. 122, 123 Arabic, 125-127 English; Stern, loc. cit.; and 
Atiyeh, op. cit., pp. 211, 214-215 and 121, n. 24), reflects an interpretation 
of Alexander’s remarks on the human intellect when viewed in habitu and 
in actu, as given in his De Anima (ibid., and cf. too his wept vol, ed. Bruns, 
op. cit., pp. 106-113, the relations of which text to al-Kindi’s having been 
discussed by Etienne Gilson, ‘Les sources gréco-arabes de l’Augustinisme 
Avicennisant”’, Archives d’ Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 4 [1929]: 
22-27; cf., however, Fazlur Rahman’s qualification of some of Gilson’s 
thesis, Prophecy in Islam [London, 1958], p. 22, n. 6, and see Atiyeh’s 
summary of past scholarly viewpoints on this subject, op. cit., p. 121, n. 
25). 


Al-Kindi thus anticipates, in these all too brief remarks on the intellect, 
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doctrines which later philosophers, notably al-Farabi and Avicenna, 
were to develop (cf. Rahman, op. cit., pp. 11-29). Like them (and particu- 
larly like Avicenna; ibid., pp. 14, 15), al-Kindi views the intellect in man 
as acquired from a-universal active intelligence (which, however, he does 
not—in contrast to his successors—relate to any scheme of emanated 
intelligences), partially uniting with it by thinking the universal ideas 
(cf. On the Intellect, AR pp. 356, 857; no. 8, 9 in McCarthy, pp. 123 Arabic, 
127 English; Atiyeh, op. cit., pp. 213, 214). Man’s intellect thus belongs 
essentially to a universal entity, though al-Kindi does not develop this 
view explicitly. The implications of this doctrine for the status of a personal 
soul and for personal immortality are left unresolved, which is in keeping 
with al-Kindi’s other philosophical remarks concerning the soul, in such 
treatise as his On Grief (ed. Walzer and Ritter, Studi II, op. cit., no. 4, pp. 
35 Arabic, 51 Italian); On the Soul (AR I: 274-276, and cf. above, n. 
104.2); and in his Abbreviated, Short, Statement...On the Soul (AR I: 
281-2, translated by Stern, op. cit., p. 43). 

155.12 “synonymous names”: dol All -LYl. Cf. Aristotle’s discussion of 
homonyms and synonyms in Cat. | 1 la ff. 

155.17 “and the star which is called dog”: US 1! —S,SI,, viz., the cons- 
tellation Canis Major (or Canis Minor). 


155.211 “the actual quiddity”: ic! gwi, that which exists in actuality. 


ol can mean both substance and essence, as well as the thing itself. 
Cf. also below, 156.1, and elsewhere, AR I: 217.1. 


155.212 “for the writing, which is a substance”: ag- * gill Lt! ol, ie. the 


writing represents a substance, is symbolic of the “actual quiddity”. 

156.8 “forms”: jil!, literally, “patterns” or “shapes”; al-mithdl is used as a 
synonym for al-surah here (as suggested by AR, n. 4) and in the following 
lines, as well as at 158.1 below. 

156.10 “through the first matter, ie., through possibility” : « JsY! ~ewk 
OIGYL el. Cf. above, 113.11 and n. 2 there. 

156.13 “since corruption of that which undergoes corruption is generation 
for another (substance): j= Y 0,5 1-Wi sls 31. Al-Kindi here speaks of 
natural change in a continuous and apparently autonomous way, applying 
a kind of conservation-of-matter principle which has no need, ostensibly, 
for an external Creator. In effect, however, he holds to both views, as we 
have seen. 

157.12 “and each one of them is continually subject to division and multiplica- 
tion into its own species” : J] Wile V5 Sl, jretell LU les soly JS, 
«43 , continually but not to infinity; cf. above, 116.5 ff. Al-Kindi again 
seems to forget himself in discussing the natural properties of things. 

158.3 “separability”: J.i, used synonymously with plu! , “divisibility”, 
as at line 8 below, and thus translated interchangeably, as in the preceding 
note. pg Hni ets Si 

158.7. “neither a position nor a common (factor)”: 4) pd» Vs 4 font) Yo. 
Cf. Met. V. 6 1016b 25. acta ted 

158.9 “for it is the numerically one which is the measure of all things’’: 
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CL29l]) Jo ILS. goal tmI I ye fia, ; ie. as related to things the 
numerically one, in spite of its differences from the things (as the measure 
is different from that which is measured), is considered multiple. Cf. 
above, 151.1 ff. 

158.10  “‘articulated letters”: ole! 55», literally, ‘“‘the letters of voices.” 
Cf. 149.8 above and see the n. there. 

158.15 “the point”: wal. Cf Met V: 6 1016b 25. 

158.16 “It is multiple, however, in its subjects” : L-wele; 3 _~Kx pa» CE 
above, 122.10 ff. The text has here jumped from discussing the point of a 
line to speaking of the instant of time, with which the point is compared 
above, 157.16. The probably identical sentence, “‘it is multiple, however, 
in its subjects”, with which both arguments (regarding the point and the 
line) must have ended, probably led a copyist to skip a line or two in his 
transcription. 

158.18 “That which is indivisible by virtue of its whole is (also) said to be one”’: 
41S igre ped Y gil Lal ot, Jliy. Cf Met X: 1 1052a 22, the 
circle being given as the primary kind of an extended whole in |. 28 there. 

158.19  “‘ratl’’: A pound weight, or one of several variously defined measures. 


159.8 “Its first division may occur either through continuity... form... 
name... or ... genus”: ... sygadb ... JLab Li Jf ui erty 
wth Li, ... Yb. Cf, for this and the following two paragraphs, 
Met. V: 6 1016b 31 ff. | 

160.6 ‘The True One is not one of the intelligible things” : (J g4+! 4>I,,JI 
DY gall Ge +4 42. The list of negations which follows places al-Kindi 
firmly in the tradition of those who describe God with negative attributes; 
a tradition which goes back to Albinus in the second century A.D. (cf. H. 
Wolfson, ‘“Albinus and Plotinus on Divine Attributes’, H7R 45 [1952]: 
115-130) and which is represented by Plotinus, Pseudo-Dionysius, John of 
Damascus and others before Islam (cf. Wolfson, ‘“‘Philosophical Implica- 
tions of the Problem of Divine Attributes in the Kalam”, JAOS 79 [1959]: 
74, and see also Marmura and Rist., op. cit., pp. 348, 349). This tradition 
was continued in various ways by the first generation of mutakallimun 
and their successors, in the 8th and 9th centuries (cf. Wolfson, ibid., pp. 
74-78). Among the mu‘tazilah who give a negative interpretation of the 
predicates we find al-Nazzam and Abi al-Hudhayl, whom we have met 
before as writers who expressed arguments similar to those used by al- 
Kindi (cf. p. 25 f. of the introduction). For all the similarity, however, 
al-Kindi’s philosophical approach to this issue is different from that of his 
contemporaries, and he proceeds to allude to a relation of the One to the 
world via emanation, a view which the mu‘tazilah did not accept. 

160.16 “pure”: |.4#, the term describing The One which is found in the title 
of the Arabic paraphrase of Proclus’ Element of Theology, Kitab ... al-Khayr 
al-Mahkd; which work contains similar views to those expressed here by 
al-Kindi. Cf. p. 40 of the introduction. 

161.7 “It is impossible for things to be infinite in actually”: 0, ol SM gals 
PUL UE w -L2Y!. Ch above, 142.13 f. 
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“Every caused unity simply passes from its unity (that of the True One) 
to that which is other than its being, i ice., the True One is not multiple 
with respect to its existence”: oe ca By Bio yh OY LU Gy sels JS 
de dee go oS Y ail gel « cay ye ye J] due. Al-Kindi here draws a 
distinction between the being and existence (mostly used interchangeably) 
of the One and that of other unified existents (a distinction which may be 
contrasted with the Plotinian passage mentioned in p. 16 of the introduc- 
tion); though immediately proceeding, at 162.2, to build a bridge, 
however unstructured, between the One and the world. 

“and consequently, the emanation of unity from the True One, the 
First, is the coming to be of every sensible object and what is attached to 
the sensible object; and (The True One) causes every one of them to 
exist when it causes them to be through its being”: ye s4> gl aed 136 
oly JF de gd 6 perl Ga by met IS cae dal AI & Ly! 
lal! ase cor 13! We. . That unity which we saw as completely separate, 
in the preceding note, is now regarded as somehow endowing all creation 
with its being. Clearly al-Kindi has in mind some mediating hypostasis 
(or hypostases) which bring the diametrically opposed Creator and 
creation into this relationship, something in addition to the universal 
intellect which we have seen he acknowledges elsewhere (cf. the n. to 
154.17 above); but he nowhere states his views on this issue in detail. 

“so the cause of creation is the True One, the First”: 41>!!! 2 gli dba 
Jai! gt!. Creation, or rather “creation from nothing” (literally, “‘in- 
novation”), is asserted by al-Kindi elsewhere as the most characteristic 
and greatest of all God’s acts (cf. AR I: 183, and see the note to 123.6, 
7 above; cf. too Stern’s translation of al-Kindi’s treatise which discusses 
this issue, and his tracing of the concept of creation from nothing to earlier 
and later Neoplatonic circles, in Isaac Israeli, pp. 68- ee 

“Inasmuch as that which we wanted to clarify . 2 AS 3b 

a»La:| Us. Much of this closing remark is (usd: with similar 
terminology and expressions, in al-Kindi’s paraphrase of the Almagest 
(cf. Rosenthal, ‘“‘Al-Kindi and Ptolemy”, op. cit., p. 437); that work also 
promises to be continued, and Rosenthal entertains a small doubt if al- 
Kindi is doing more in saying so there than copying his source. It is, 
nevertheless, possible that On First Philosophy did have a second part, 
and we may look forward to the day when more of this or other treatises 


of al-Kindi’s will come to light. 
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AR 


AH 
UG 


EF 


OE 


List of Abreviations 


ARS 


“On First Philosophy” 

M. ‘A.H. Abii Ridah’s edition of FP and other treatises, 
in the Rasa’il al-Kindi al-Falsafiyah 

A. al-Ahwani’s edition of FP 

“On the Unity of God and the Finiteness of the Body 
of the World” 

“An Explanation of the Finiteness of the Body of the 
World” . 

“On the Essence of That Which Cannot Be Infinite and 
That of Which Infinity Can Be Predicated” 
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